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WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION  HAS' 
DONE  MUCH  IN  GIVING  HELP  TO  POOR 


Welfare  Agencies  Have  Determined 
Eligibility  of  Persons  To 
Be  Placed  On  Rolls 


By  Fred  J.  Cohn 

In  the  economic  war  waged  during  the 
past  few  years,  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  including  local  welfare  offices 
functioned  as  the  "selective  draft" 
board.  Too  little  has  been  said  that  it 
is  the  welfare  agency  which  determines 
the  eligibility  of  persons  to  be  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  re- 
ferred to  the  WPA  army  of  workers. 

Millions  have  been  spent  by  the  WPA 
in  North  Carolina  to  protect  our  needy. 
Much  red  ink  has  been  splashed  to  show 
the  debit  side  of  the  ledger — those  who 
have  been  referred  to  WPA  have  built  up 
assets  more  than  balancing  the  deficit. 

Humanity  is  the  keynote  of  DPW  and 
WPA  endeavors.  Protecting  people  from 
distress  is  the  business  in  which  these 
outfits  are  partners.  Little  does  one 
think  that  humanitarianism  is  anything 
but  valuable  per  se;  that  it  can  leave 
only  holes  in  the  public  purse. 

Where  three  major  classifications  are 
considered,  the  credit  side  of  the  led- 
ger shows  black: 

First;  human  resources  have  been  con- 
served, bothered;  the  morale  and  skills 
of  our  citizens  have  been  maintained; 
new  skills  which  North  Carolina  needs 
have  boon  taught. 

Second,  we  have  witnessed  the  build- 
ing of  ton  airports,  forty-one  agricul- 
tural buildings,  twelve  swimming  pools, 
thirty  community  buildings,  sewers, 
drainage  and  water  systems,  sixty  now 


schools  and  repairs  and  additions  to 
nearly  1000  schools,  over  3000  miles  of 
farm-to -market  roads,  hospitals,  parks, 
five  million  articles  made  in  sewing 
rooms,  projects  conserving  the  State's 
human  resources  such  as  adult  education, 
housekeepers  aides,  recreation,  eleven 
million  free  lunches  served  to  under- 
privileged school  children,  and  a myriad 
other  worthwhile  projects,  more  than 
twenty-three  hundred  of  them  giving  em- 
ployment to  a monthly  average  of  over 

30.000  men  and  women- -at  present,  nearly 

48.000  are  employed  by  WPA- -at  a cost 
exceeding  forty-five  million  dollars  of 
WTA  and  sponsors’  funds  since  August, 
1935,  in  North  Carolina  alone. 

Third;  the  money  spent  for  WPA  material 
and  supplies  has  caused  the  wheels  of 
industry  to  hum,  a source  of  much  private 
employment --the  materials  and  supplies 
consumed  by  WPA  must  be  manufactured. 

For  instance,  the  textile  mills  of  North 
Carolina  recently  received  WPA  orders 
for  more  than  pi, 114, 000  for  sewing 
room  use  throughout  the  country.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  wage s paid  work 
relief  employees  must  go  for  actual 
living  expenses--food,  clothing,  rent 
and  the  like  , for  the  benefit  of  local 
tradespeople  and  landlords.  It  is  the 
fastest-spending  dollar  in  the  world. 

Thus  WPA  helps  industry  and  the  farmer, 
all  of  us,  in  our  march  towards  better 
conditions . 

Much  criticism  has  been  aimed  at  WPA 
projects.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
one  hundred  such  adverse  criticism  is 
about  projects  far  off  somewhere . We 
of  the  WPA  say,  "judge  WPA  as  severely 
as  you  please,  but  judge  it  on  the  pro- 
jects in  your  own  community,  those  which 
you  can  visit,  see,  and  know  exactly 
what  is  happening." 
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DR.  GRADE  LEAVES  STATE  BOARD  TO 
ASSUME  FULL  TIME  '.TORE  AT  U.N.C. 

Dr.  Harry  W,  Crane,  who  for  seventeen 
years  had  been  with  the-  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  as  head  of 
the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene,  resigned 
the  first  of  September  to  take  up  full” 
time  teaching  and  consultant  duties  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

"In  Dr.  Crane's  years  of  service  with 
the  Division  he  has  built  a thorough 
and  sound  foundation  for  mental  hygiene 
service  with  emphasis  on  prevention, 
and  his  work  with  children  has  touched 
practically  every  county  in  the  state," 
Mrs.  IT.  T.  Host,  State  ''"elf are  Commis- 
sioner, said. 

"In  the  diagnosing  and  treatment  of 
the  behavior  problems  of  children  he  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution,  and  has 
worked  excellently  with  special  classes 
in  schools  In  conjunction  with  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

"Dr.  Crane  is  now  a member  of  a com- 
mission to  determine  ways  and  means  of 
providing  more  suitable  and  adequate 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  for 
exceptional  children,  which  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  report  at  the  next 
General  Assembly.  It  is  with  sincere 
regret  that  the  Department  is  to  lose 
his  valuable  services." 

Co-incident  with  the  resignation,  the 
offices  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Division 
were  moved  from  Chapel  Hill  to  Raleigh 
to  occupy  space  on  Hargett  Street  pending 
new  quarters  in  the  state  office  building 
under  construction. 


H E W S E T T E S 

Buncombe  County  during  September  added 
Miss  Hilda  Purdy  to  the  county  welfare 
staff  as  child  welfare  assistant.  This 
brings  to  18  the  number  of  counties  in 
Forth  Carolina  with  child  welfare  assis- 
tants. 


LARGER  EQT.TALIZAT J.OU  WIND 
FOR  COUNTIES  TO  FU  ASHED 
OF  LEGISLATORS 


one  and  a quarter  millions  will 
I be  asked  of  the  next  general 
> a s s c mb  1 y for  ear.  h ye  a r of  t he 
biennium  to  be  distributed  among 
the  aged  needy  in  Forth  Carolina, 

: the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
• Public  Welfare  decided  when  it 
: met  in  Raleigh  last  month. 

For  aid  to  dependent  children  a 
sum  of  0,650,000  will  be  asked  for 
each  year  of  the  coming  biennium. 

Present  at  tho  meeting  were? 

■ Col.  M A.  Blair,  chairman;  S. 

- Norvey  Evans;  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Crowell; 
Miss  Carrie  McLean;  and  Robert 
Hairston. 

A larger  equalizing  fund  for  tho 
counties  will  be  set  up  by  tho 
state  board  to  assist  in  administer- 

■ ing  tho  public  assistance  program 
during  tho  next  two  years. 


Quart  o r 1 y Enr o 1 Irao nt  s 
For  HOC  Applicants  To 
Take  Place  In  October 

Enrolling  dates  for  junior  applicants 
for  tho  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
closed  October  15  with  the  entire  requi- 
sition. of  1118  completely  filled. 

{ i lmingt o n , Wa  s hingt on , Ra 1 o i gh , 
Greensboro,  Charlotte,  North  Wilkesboro, 
and  Asheville  wore  set  aside  as  places 
of  enrolling  the  970  white  and  143 
Negro  boys. 

This  month's  enrollment  brings  tho 
national  strength  of  tho  Corps  to 
300,000  men  of  whom  278,000  arc  juniors 
a n d 2 7,200  a r c wa r v o t o r a n s . 

"Only  about  a half  of  tho  applicants 
so  .king  enrollment  were  offered  the 
opportunity  of  joining  in  October", 

T.  L.  Grior,  State  Selection  Supervisor 
said. 

W.C.  Ezell,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Institutions  and  Corrections  was  desig- 
nated as  one  of  the  official  representa- 
tives of  North  Carolina  at  tho  National 
Conference  of  Juvenile  agencies  which  not 
at  St .Paul , Minn ., tho  last  week  in  Sept. 
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HOEY,  GILL,  MCI.  LAN.  COOLEY 
WILL  BE  LUNCHEON  SPEAKERS  AT 
WELFARE  CONFERENCE  MEETINGS 


wo  1 faro , will  bring  tho  annual  message 
from  the  superintendents  to  each  of  the 
conferences . 


Series  Of  Six  Sessions  To  Open 
At  Brevard  November  15; 
Other  State  And  National 
Figures  to  Attend 


Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  Parole  Commission" 
er  Edwin  B.  Gill,  Attorney  General  Harry 
McMullan  and  other  state  and  national 
leaders  will  be  guest  speakers  at  the 
luncheon  meetings  of  the  six  district 
welfare  conferences  opening  at  Brevard 
November  15,  and  sponsored  annually  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  public 
Welfare  and  the  State  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  Mrs.  W.  T, 
Bost,  state  welfare  commissioner . Fro grams 
are  being  planned  by  tho  district  officers 
in  consultation  with  Mrs,  W.  B,  Aye o ok, 
director  of  tho  division  of  county 
organization. 

The  Governor  will  attend  the  Snow  Kill 
meeting  on  Nov.  22  while  Mr.  Gill  will 
speak  at  the  Nov.  16  Hocksville  session 
and  Mr.  McMullan  at  Kenansville  Nov.  18. 
Congressman  Harold  B.  Cooley  will  speak 
at  the  central  district  meeting  at 
Henderson,  Nov.  23,  and  other  speakers 
have  been  obtained  for  the  western  meeting 
at  Brevard,  Nov.  15,  and  the  southwestern 
district  mooting  at  Monroe,  Nov.  17. 
"PUBLIC  WELFARE- -A  DEMOCRATIC  PROCESS" 
will  be  the  theme  of  tho  conferences  this 
year  and  increasing  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  the  sessions  as  an  effective 
means  of  stimulating  interest  and  inter- 
preting the  public  welfare  services 
throughout  the  state. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,  vail  discuss  "State  and  County 
Relationships"  followed  by  an  open  forum 
with  directors  of  the  state  department 
and  county  superintendents  of  public 
welfare  participating;  Miss  Lavinia  Keys, 
regional  representative.  Social  Security 
Board;  Nathan  H.  Yelton,  director  division 
of  public  assistance;  and  Dr.  Roma  S. 
Cheek,  executive  secretary  Blind  Commis- 
sion, will  discuss  "Public  Assistance." 

A.  W.  Daughtry,  president  state  associa- 
tion of  county  superintendents  of  public 


An  important  feature  of  the  morning 
sessions  at  each  of  the  conferences  will 
bo  open  forums  on  "The  Working  Relation- 
ships between  County  Officials  and  tho 
County  Welfare  Department"  and  "The 
County  Welfare  Board — Its  Place  in 
Public  Wolf arc " . These  discussions  will 
bo  led  by  county  officials. 

Tho  general  public  is  cordially  invited 
to  attend  the  conferences  by  the  follow- 
ing prosidonts  and  secretaries,  and 
public  welfare  superintendents  in  their 
respective  counties:  Northeastern, 

K.  T.  Futroll,  Pitt  county,  president 
and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Forbes,  Edgecombe  county 
secretary;  Southeastern,  J.  R.  Hollis, 

Now  Hanover  county,  president  and  Mrs. 
Harvey  J.  honey,  Duplin  county,  secretary 
Central,  firs.  E.  R.  Austin,  Vance  county, 
president  and  James  A.  Glover,  Nash 
county,  secretary;  Northwestern  , E, Clyde 
Hunt,  Davidson  county,  president  and 
iss  Lillie  Bulla,  Randolph  county, 
secretary;  Western,  Mrs.  Dora  Patton, 
Transylvania  county,  president  and  IT.  J. 
Lynam,  Graham  county,  secretary;  South- 
western, Mrs.  George  S.  Lee,  Jr.,  Union 
county,  president  and  Otto  B.  Mabry, 
Stanly  county,  secretary. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 


j Western  District--Tuesday,  November  If 
Brevard 

i Northwestern  District— Wednesday, 
November  16,  Hocksville 

i 

i 

Southwestern  District — Thursday,  Nov- 
ember 17,  Monroe 

j Southeastern  District— Friday,  Novem- 
ber 18,  Kenansville 

Northeastern  District — Tuesday,  Nov- 
ember 22,  Snow  Hill 

Central  District—Wednesday,  November 
23,  Henderson  
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NEGRO  WELFARE  WORK  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA  IS  NOW  STRESSING 
FIVE-POINT  PROGRAM 

Consultant  On  Negro  Work  With 
State  Board  Telis  Of  Objectives 
and  Work  Of  Division  in  Race 
Relations 


By  William  R.  Johnson 

The  Unit  of  Work  Among  Negroes  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  commits  itself  to  the  objectives 
of  placement  of  trained  Negro  social 
workers,  promotion  of  sound  race  relations, 
interpretation  of  the'  welfare  program  to 
summer  school  teachers,  moulding  of 
sentiment  for  a State -supported  institu- 
tion for  delinquent  Negro  girls  and  a 
separate  institution  for  feeble -minded 
Negro  children,  and  creation  among  the 
general  public  of  a kindly  attitude  toward 
the  Negro  prisoner  eligible  for  parole. 

For  a number  of  years  it  has  boon  the 
purpose  to  encourage  the  employment  of 
trained  Negro  social  workers  on  county 
welfare  staffs  to  work  among  Negroes. 

This  phase  of  the  work  has  grown  to  the 
extent  that  fifteen  counties  are  now 
using  Negro  workers.  This  is  but  a be- 
ginning of  the  integration  of  the  Negro 
into  the  welfare  program,  as  there  arc 
forty  or  more  counties  having  a population 
of  twenty-five  percent  and  more  that  have 
not  yet  undertaken  the  employment  of  Negro 
s ocial  workers . 

Another  function  has  boon  activity  in 
the  field  of  race  relations.  Participa- 
tion in  the  planning  of  both  State -wide 
and  district  interracial  meetings,  arrange- 
ment of  an  educational  exhibit  at  both 
State-wide  meetings  during  the  past 
biennium,  and  the  presentation  of  facts  as 
they  relate  to  tho  two  races  within  the 
State,  together  with  an  attempt  to  arrive 


at  fundamental  solutions  for  tho  good  of 
all  the  people,  have  featured  this  phase 
of  the  work. 

It  has  also  been  urged  that  the  work 
of  the  Interracial  Commission  be  expended 
to  reach  more  individuals  who  must  deal 
daily  with  law  enforcement  and  the  dis- 
pensing of  jobs  in  order  that  justice 
may  be  expounded  more  freely  across  racial 
lines  and  that  there  may  be  a more  equi- 
table distribution  of  employment,  thus 
aiding  in  the  raising  of  the  economic 
level  of  the  Negro  family. 

A third  function  has  boon  to  interpret 
the  welfare  program  to  Negroes  throughout 
the  Stato . At  tho  invitation  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  a course 
of  lectures  on  public  welfare  was  given 
in  the  five  State-supported  colleges 
during  the  summer  of  1938,  More  than  two 
thousand  teachers  were  reached  who  were 
able  to  return  to  their  fields  of  labor 
and  interpret  this  vast  program  to  their 
neighbors , 

The  next  objective  has  been  to  create 
among  tho  public  in  general  a kindly  and 
roccptivo  attitude  toward  tho  Negro 
prisoner  ready  for  parole,  Tho  welfare 
departments  and  parole  officers  cannot 
carry  on  a program  of  rehabilitation  with- 
out tho  support  of  the  public,  Thoso 
paroled  men  ncod  jobs  and  friends  if  they 
arc  to  take  their  places  in  our  complex 
society. 

At  present  great  emphasis  is  being 
placed  upon  a State-supported  school  for 
delinquent  Negro  girls  and  a separate 
institution  for  feeble-minded  Negro 
children,  A special  effort  will  be  put 
forth  to  get  the  1939  General  Assembly 
to  see  the  need  for  both  institutions 
and  to  make  some  provision  for  mooting 
those  needs. 

For  a long  time  this  phase  of  tho 
institutional  program  in  North  Carolina 
has  boon  neglected.  It  is  impossible  to 
expect  tho  Negro  fully  to  develop  without 
a program  that  will  touch  all  phases  of 


Negro  lifo.  The  development  of  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  is  filling 
a great  need  in  tho  upper  brackets,  but  on 
the  lower  levels  the  development  has  been 
very  inadequate.  In  the  effort  to  meet 
theso  needs,  every  organization  of  a social 
nature  among  both  blacks  and  whites  is 
being  called  upon  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  what  will  be  characterized  as  one  of 
the  greatest  forward  steps  in  tho  develop- 
ment of  unfortunate  Negro  youth  North 
Carolina  has  ever  witnessed. 


SMALL  PERCENTAGE  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  FAMILIES  ARE  ON 
COMMODITIES  LISTS 


While  North  Carolina  has  2.58  percent 
of  the  total  national  population,  it  wa s 
found  necessary  to  certify  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  surplus  commodities  in  this  state 
only  1,27  percent  of  all  families  certi- 
fied in  the  nation  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1938  according  to  figures 
received  from  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modity Corporation  by  A.  E,  Langston, 
director  of  commodity  distribution  for 
North  Carolina, 

Total  amount  of  food  distributed  to 
the  average  family  serviced  during  the 
year  was  735  pounds  in  North  Carolina 
as  compared  with  the  547  pounds  for  the 
nation,  with  this  state  ranking  tenth- 
in  volume  of  food  distributed  to  tho 
average  family. 

Only  the  Virgin  Islands,  District  of 
Columbia,  West  Virginia,  and  the  "dust 
bond " states  of  North  Dakota,  Montana, 

Sturh  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Now  Mexico,  and 
Toxa  n , outranked  North  Carolina  in  tho 
average  amount  of  food  distributed. 

Of  tho  1,055,043,345  pounds  of  com- 
modities valued  at  $62,210,000  distributed 
in  the  nation,  16,338,397  pounds  valued 
at  $843,000  were  given  to  relief  clients 
certified  as  eligible  to  receive  tho  food- 
stuffs by  North  Carolina  county  welfare 
officials , 

States  with  tho  largest  certified  c ,sc~ 
loads  wore  Now  York  with  283,932  and 
Illinois  with  184,622  families,  while  those 
with  the  smallest  were  the  Virgin  Islands 
with  369,  Nevada  with  2196,  and  Delaware 
with  2594  families. 

In  North  Carolina  28,526  families  wore 
ccrtifiod  for  the  receipt  of  surplus  com- 
modities, and  an  average  of  22,229  families 


actually  wore  serviced  each  month. 
Clothing  and  household  articles,  also 
distributed  by  tho  Commodity  Distribution 
Division  in  North  Carolina,  wore  not 
included  in  the  report, 

CRAVEN  COUNTY  OPENS  NEW  DISTRICT 
HOSPITAL-HOI  S AS  FIRST  OF 
MODERN  PROGRAM 

Craven  county  commis si oners,  through 
the  assistance  of  a WpA  grant,  have 
erected  the  most  modern  plant  in  the  new 
program  of  institutional  care  for  the 
indigent  and  hold  the  record  today  as 
being  the  first  North  Carolina  officials 
to  adopt  the  standards  of  a district 
ho spital-home  for  care  of  the  poor  of 
that  section. 

Commissioners  of  adjoining  counties 
have  been  extended  the  use  of  tho  district 
building  on  a pro-rata  cost  of  operation 
and  are  expected  to  take  advantage  of  the 
offer  shortly  although  no  definite  action 
has  yet  been  taken  by  the  county  boards. 
The  new  building  makes  provision  for 
an  ultimate  capacity  of  40  inmates,  white 
and  negro,  in  20  modern,  light  rooms  with 
a lavatory  in  each,  and  replaces  five 
ouo-storv,  wooden  buildings  on  the  land 
where  the  poor  of  Craven  county  have  boon 
cared  for  sine©  John  Spence  West  first 
deeded  the  4-0  acres  to  the  "county  wardens 
in  1818  for  that  purpose. 

Only  difference  in  the  white  and  Negro 
quarters  is  in  the  color  scheme  of  the 
draperies  and  furnishings, 

JOHNSON  ATTENDS  SOUTHERN 

HUMAN  WELFARE  CONFERENCE 


William  R,  Johnson,  consultant  on 
Negro  work  with  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  attended  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare  at 
Birmingham,  Ala,,  November  20-23.  Ques- 
tions of  youth  problems,  race  relations, 
and  prison  reforms  were  the  committee 
discussions  in  which  he  was  most  interest- 
ed . 

The  conference  also  discussed  the 
National  Emergency  Council’s  report  on 
economic  conditions  of  tho  South. 

University  of  North  Carolina  and  pri- 
vate educational  institution  officials, 
and  several  Raleigh  residents  arc  members 
of  the  conference. 


\, 


SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  DISTRIBUTED  IK 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DURING  MONTH  OF 
OCTOBER 


- Pounds 

Apples,  fresh 

51,738 

Beans , dry 

159,935 

Beets,  fresh 

103,028 

Butter 

172 

Cabbage,  fresh 

411,331 

Cereal,  whole  wheat 

80,634 

Flour,  graham 

166,809 

Flour,  white 

1,271,091 

Feas,  canned 

5,254 

Potatoes,  Irish 

197,171 

Prune  s 

70,211 

Raisins 

165,121 

Rice 

26,313 

2,709,858 

Families 

Persons  % 

Certified  36,632 

166,854 

Actually 

serviced  33,767 

162,092  92.15 

School  Lunch  Rooms  Serviced 

302  schools 

19,023  pupils 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  EXFEN 

DITURE3  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA  DURING  MON 

TH  OF  NOVEMBER 

Old  Age  Assistance: 


Number  recipients 

31,847 

Amount  paid  total 

$296,136.61 

Average  pa  yme  nt 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children: 

$9.30 

Numb or  recipeints 

20, 763 

Total  amount  paid 

$115,923 . 72 

Average  payment 

$5.58 

HOME  FOR  POOR  IN  GREENE 
IS  NOW  ON  CLOSED  ROSTER 


Following  the  lead  of  Mitchell, 
Hyde,  Chowan  and  Cherokee  county 
governing  bodies,  Greene  county 
commissioners  have  closed  the 
Greene  county  home  to  make  the 
fifth  North  Carolina  county 
finding  provision  for  tho  caro  of 
the  poor  in  public  assistance 
grants  enabling  them  to  live  out- 
side of  an  institution. 

Yancey  county  is  expected  to 
liquidate  its  poor  home  in  the 
near  future. 


DISTRICT  WELFARE  CONFERENCES  ARE 
BEST  IN  HISTORY  IN  ATTENDANCE  ; 
STATE  OFFICIALS  PLEASED 


Largest  attendance  in  history  was  tho 
record  sot  this  year  in  tho  six  annual  dis- 
trict welfare  conferences  when  approximate- 
ly 1300  county  officers,  welfare  officio. Is 
and  interested  citizens  heard  and  partici- 
pated in  the  group  discussions.  "PUBLIC 
WELFARE — A DEMOCRATIC  PROCESS"  was  the 
theme  of  tho  conferences. 

Heading  the  list  of  luncheon  speakers  at 
the  meetings  was  Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey 
who  talked  at  the  Snow  Hill  session  of  the 
Southeastern  district  to  approximately  500 
people . 

The  Governor  told  of  the  progress  made 
in  North  Carolina  along  social  lines  and  of 
the  way  in  which  needs  of  the  State  arc- 
being  recognized. 

"The  program  wall  be  expanded  as  the 
money  for  expansion  becomes  available," 
he  said,  "but  we  must  deal  with  our  prob- 
lems in  a practical  manner,"  he  warned. 

The  address  by  Parole  Commissioner ,Edwin 
M.Gill,  was  a feature  on  tho  program  of 
nearly  every  meeting,  bringing  to  each 
conference  an  insight  on  the  workings  of 
parolu  in  North  Carolina  and  the  need  for 
its  operation  in  tho  general  welfare  pro- 
gram of  the  State. 

Attorney  General  Harry  Me Mu 1 lan  was  the 
luncheon  speaker  at  the  Southwestern  dis- 
trict meeting  at  Kenansville  and  Congress- 
man Harold  D.  Cooley  addressed  the  Central 
District  meeting  at  Henderson,  both  speak- 
ers developing  the  conference  theme. 

Among  those  attending  the  series  of  meet- 
ings were:  Mr. A.  W.  Daughtry,  President  of 
the  N.C.  Association  of  County  Superintend- 
ents of  Public  Welfare  who  brought  the 
annual  message  to  tho  group;  Mrs.  W.  m. 
Best,  Commissioner  cf  public  Welfare  'who 
discussed  State-County  relationships;  Mr. 
Nathan  H.  Yelton,  director  of  the  division 
of  public  assistance  of  the  State  Board, 
and  Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  who  dis- 
cussed operation  of  the  public  assistance 
program  in  the  State  during  the  past  year; 
and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Aycock,  director  of  county 
organization,  who  consulted  with  local 
officials  on  the  arrangement  of  the  prograi 

The  following  presidents  presided  over 
the  conferences : Western, Mrs .Dora  Patton; 
Southwe stern, Mr s . George  Lee;  Northeastern, 
Mr.  K.T.Futrell;  Southeastern, Mr .J.R. Hollis 
Northwe  stern,  Mr  ,.E . C .Hunt ; Central , Hr  s . 

E.  R.  Austin, 
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STATE  WELFARE  COMMISSIONER 

REVIEWS  SOI,®  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF 
DEPARTMENT  DURING  YEAR  10 38 

Closing  of  the  year  1S33  marks  a 
period  of  advancement  in  public  •welfare 
in  Worth  Carolina  comparable  in  its 
forward  stens  only  with  the  post-Oivil 
War  era  when  there  was  written  into  the 
Worth  Carolina  Constitution  of  1868  a 
mandate  to  the  government  to  look  out  For 
the  well-being  of  the  "poor,  unfortunate 
and  orphans"  of  the  State. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  "Board  of 
Public  Charities"  under  the  18'>8 
Constitution,  Worth  Carolina  slowly,  but 
steadily,  has  developed  its  program  until 
today  millions  of  dollars  are  involved 
in  care  of  the  unfortunate. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a close 
coordination  of  welfare  activities  and 
interests,  the  year -and -a -half  old 
division  of  public  assistance  has  beer  a 
strong  factor  in  developing  a welfare 
program  state-wide  in  scope:  yet  there 
will  always  be  individuals  and  families 
whose  personal  misfits  are  not  directly 
related  to  economic  distress. 

Late  in  1933  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  after 
reviewing  the  enormous  need  existing 
among  certain  of  the  citizens,  voted  to 
request  of  the  1939  General  Assembly  a 
total  of  31*250,000  for  indigent  aged, 
and  $650,000  for  dependent  children  for 
each  of  the  next  two  0 i s c a 1 years  to 
enable  the  State  to  continue  cooperation 
with  the  national  Social  Security  Program 
and  more  fully  to  alleviate  the  roods  of 
the  people. 

With  more  than  five  million  dollars  of 
combined  Federal,  State  and  county  funds 
to  be  distributed  under  the  public 
assistance  program,  during  this  fiscal  year 
the  cost  of  administration,  has  been 
figured  at  less  than  ten  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  program~-a  small 


per cent age  when  compared  with  that  of 
other  states. 

.ore  than  33,000  old  people  of  the 
St.  te  have  been  aided  as  much  ns  available 
funds  have  made  possible,  to  obtain  some 
of  the  necessities  of  life  which  many  had 
lacked  for  so  1 o ng , a nd  1 i f u wi . s . in d e a 
little  easier  for  more  than  22,000  ohildro 
in  a lmc  st  8 , 000  f nmi  1 i o s . 

Serving  even  this  number  of  indigent 
citizens  under  a .joint  Federal,  State  and 
local  program  of  assistance.  North  Carolin 
has  much  further  to  go  if  the  personal  and 
family  security  of  those  in  the  State 
actually  in  need  and  dire  want  is  to  be 
attained. 

To  aid  those  of  the  poorer  counties 
unable  to  carry  their  share  of  the  public 
assistance  program  during  the  past  year, 
an  equalizing  fund  has  operated  to  relieve 
them  of  part  of  the  burden  and,  for  the 
next  fiscal  period,  a larger  fund  will 
assist  those  counties  still  further  if 
the  General  Assembly  grants  the  request 
of  the  State  Board, 

The  youth  of  Worth  Carolina  has  come 
in  for  very  serious  consideration  by- 
several  departments  of  the  State  office 
during  the  year.  A continuous  effort  has 
been  made  to  get  more  consideration  for 
juvenile  delinquents,  with  the  division 
of  institutions  and  corrections  working 
with  the  State  training  schools  to  give 
more  effective  service  to  errant  children 
before  institutional  committment  and 
during  the  period  of  training  in  the 
institution. 

With  the  administration,  of  the  State 
Boarding  Nome  Fund,  the  child  welfare 
division  has  aided  in  a partial  solution 
of  the  problem  of  getting  children  out  of 
county  jails  and  county  homes  of  the 
St a t e a r d into  board in r homo s . 

, Sixty-five  children  received  aid  in 
this  way  in  fiscal  1933  and  57  homes  in 
29  counties  were  visited  and  licensed 
during  the  year.  Special  case -work 


services  were  available  to  rural  children 
in  a few  selected  counties  through  funds 
provided  by  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau, 
and  other  counties  were  given  consultant 
service  on  their  children’s  problems  on 
request . 

Constant  touch  with  all  counties  of 
the  State  was  kept  during  the  year  by 
means  of  visits  and  reports  of  ter  field 
representatives  who  served  all  divisions 
of  the  State  office  and  interpreted  to 
them  local  conditions  and  needs. 

The  most  forward  step  taken  in 
institutional  care  of  the  Indigent  and 
infirm  during  the  year  was  in  the 
completion  of  the  first  district-hospital- 
home  in  the  State  which  was  opened  in 
Craven  county  in  October.  Other  counties, 
finding  unit  institutional  care  of  their 
poor  too  expensive,  abandoned  their  age- 
old  poorhouses  and  placed  the  n.e-  dy  old 
people  in  homos  outside  the  institute  on 
by  means  of  public  assistance  grants 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  effect  the 
change . 

During  the  year  Greene,  Chowan, Mitchell 
Hyde  and  Cherokee  counties  shu^  the  doors 
of  their  county  homes  after  the  county 
commissioners  had  decided  the  institutions 
too  expensive  to  operate  for  the  existing 
inmate  population.  Yancey  county 
commissioners  notified  the  State 
department  that  action  would  bo  taken  to 
close  the  county  homes  in  that  county  as 
soon  as  provision  can  be  made  for  the  few 
remaining  inmates,  which  is  expected  to 
be  effected  shortly  after  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Much  work  devolved  on  the  Stat ? Board 
in  the  opening  up  in  August  of  the  TFA 
doors  to  admit,  for  temporary  wort., 
members  of  farm  families  during  the  off- 
agricultural  season  to  enable  thorn  to 
alleviate  their  financial  difficulties 
with  added  temporary  funds.  Referral  of 
these  applicants  to  the  Federal  work 
agency  devolved  on  the  welfare  department 
along  with  its  former  service  of  referring 
regular  applicants  for  work  relief  after 
making  investigations  of  actual  no  mi  of 
the  applicants. 

Thirty-two  one-day  casework-training 
institutes  wore  conducted  in  eight 
different  localities  of  the  State  where 
tho  100  welfare  superintendent s and  their 
staff  members  studied  tho  problems  arising 
in  properly  administering  their  wort' . 


Six  district  wr  If ■ re  covnaroncos  with 
members  of  the  Statu  official  family  as 
chief  speakers  on  the  program  '.’•ere  held 
in  November  to  bring  another  period  of 
discussion  of  local  problems  in  which 
both  State  and  local  officials  participated 
The  conferences  this  year  were  the  best 
in  history  both  in  interest  in  the  problems 
taken  up  and  in  numbers  attending,  a 
registration  of  more  than  1800  being 
counted  after  the  close  of  tho  series. 

The  State  welfare  department  cooperated 
for  the  year  in  sponsoring  tho  Fur-lie 
Welfare  Institute  at  Chapel  Hill  with 
approximately  350  officials,  welfare 
superintendents  and  interested  citizens 
attending  the  nineteenth  annual  session. 
Nationally  known  social  workers  wore 
brought  to  North  Carolina  during  tho  five 
days  of  sessions  as  speakers  and  as 
institute  instructor  to  discuss  modern 
methods  and  practices  of  dealing  with 
social  welfare  problems. 

Increasing  number  of  requests  came  in 
to  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  during 
,the  year  from  the  public  school  system 
for  help  in  tho  mental  tests  of  individual 
pupils  and  in  the  selection  of  children 
for  special  cl  .ssos  and  from  various  state 
and  local  institutions  thus  hoavily 
increasing  the  load  of  the  mental  hygiene 
division  and  at  tho  same  time  affording 
it  an  opportunity  to  bo  of  greater  service 
to  tho  people  of  the  State. 

Negro  welfare  work,  too,  comes  in  for 
a share  of  tho  year's  progress  although 
tho  number  of  counties  having  Negro 
welfare  workers  is  much  smaller  than  would 
bo  desired.  For  the  Negroes  there  was 
also  hold  an  annual  welfare  institute, 
and  cooperation  with  tho  Federal  agencies 
in  tho  State  in  development  of  programs 
for  tho  bv nofit  of  tho  Negro  was  brought 
even  closer  than  in  the  past. 

The  State  welfare  depart. lent  was 
designated  by  the  rJ.  S.  Labor  Department 
as  the  selecting  agency  for  applicants 
to  the  COO,  and  although  actual  selection 
of  the  individuals  is  done  in  the  counties, 
the  State  office  supervises  the  work. 

During  1930,  an  average  of  40  CCC  camps 
have  been  in  operation,  carrying  at  the 
first  of  November  a complement  of 
approximately  6,300  men.  Each  of  these 
men  sent  back  '!'o  their  relatives  from 
$22  to  $25  a month  from  their  earnings 
which  totaled  at  the  end  of  September 
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about  $2, 200,000 . Total  authorized 
expenditure  for  the  twelve  months  of  1938 
in  North  Carolina  came  to  a little  moro 
tlian  $10,750,000  for  operation  of  the 
camps,  wages  of  the  CCC  enrolled s,  and 
execution  of  the  projects  undertaken  by 
tho  organization.  Selection  of  applicants 
takes  place  each  quarter,  and  the  State 
office  has  received  from  tho  Department 
of  Labor  requisition  for  1,077  young  men 
to  bo  enrolled  in  tho  corps  from  January 
1-20,  1959 . 

School  lunch  rooms  and  needy  families 
with  insufficient  funds  to  buy  food  have 
boon  aided  during  the.  year  by  distribution 
of  surplus  commodities  under  supervision 
of  the  State  welfare  department.  In 
November  a total  of  4,049,411  pounds  of 
food,  130,363  pieces  of  clothing,  and 
3,485  household  articles  wore  distributed 
by  the  division  to  North  Carolina’s 
needy.  In  the  same  month  471  school 
lunch  rooms  were  served,  aiding  25, 334- 
students  with  lunches.  During  1939  it  is 
expected  that  the  commodity  distribution 
division  will  give  out  about  twice  the 
volume  of  products  it  has  handled  this 
year. 

So  it  is,  that  with  the  year  1933  in 
retrospect,  tho  Statu  welfare  department 
feels  that  it  has  made  steady  and 
continuous  progress  in  mooting  the 
ever-i  ncreasing  demands  brought  upon  it 
by  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  More 
pooplo  have  been  served  by  the  department 
than  in  any  previous  year;  moro  problems 
have  boon  mot  with  a solution  at  least 
temporarily  satisfactory;  cost  of 
administering  the  welfare  program  has  boon 
comparatively  low;  and  for  tho  new  year 
of  1939,  tho  department  has  hopes  of 
incroasod  funds,  materials  and  services 
that  in  all  probability  will  carry  the 
now  year  above  the  old  in  point  of  service 
to  tho  pooplo  of  the  State. 

All  things  being  equal,  the  constitu- 
tional mandate  to  the  government  of 
North  Carolina  to  care  for  the  indigent 
of  the  State  will  be  met  bettor  during 
the  next  twelve  months  than  at  any  time 
in  past  history,  because  the  program 
will  be  slowly  broadened  and  enlarged 
as  available  funds  permit,  and  tho 
reconstruction  efforts  of  the  Civil  War 
will  find  fuller  consummation  in  tho 
rehabilitation  of  North  Carolina’s  needy 
pooplo  through  improvement  of  social  and 
economic  living  conditions. 

--by  Mrs.  V.  T.  dost 


STATE  ADDS  MANY  TO  PhLIC  ASSISTANCE 
ROLLS  IN  TWELVE  MOKTIfS  Op  1958 

Approximately  12,000  moro  of  North 
Carolina’s  needy  aged  wore  or  the  public 
assistance  rolls  ir  December,  1930,  than 
in  tho  same  month,  of  1937,  and  expenditures 
for  the  last  six  months  of  this  year 
toppod  those  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  1957  by  nor-  than  a million  dollars, 
according  to  Nathan  ! . Yolton,  director 
of  the  division  of  public  assistance  of 
tho  State  Board  of  Charities  ad  Public 
Welfare, 

An  increase  of  about  9,000  dependent 
children  from  December,  1937,  to  December, 
1933,  caused  an  upping  of  more  than 
$450,000  in  payments  during  th:  last  half 
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$704,777.72  combined  Federal,  state  and 
local  funds  was  spent  to  give  aid  to  aged 
and  -$223,409.25  for  dependent  children. 

Old  age  assistance  for  the  last  six 
months  of  this  year  cost  governmental 
a gene?  os  ■■  1,720,925.70,  while  in  the  same 
period  dependent  children  received  total 
di sbursement s of  $681 ,496 .3  7 , 

Average  rrant  to  20,967  children  in 
December  of  this  year  was  85.64  out  of 
the  total  of  $113,236.52  as  compared  with 
$64,298.17  spent  in  the  same  month  of  last 
year  to  give  an  average  of  $5.36  for  the 
month  to  11,993  children. 

In  December  1938,  $300,870.91  was 
given  to  32,196  needy  old  people  to  make 
an  av  u-ago  payment  of  $9.36,  while  tho 
same  month  of  1937  had  r two -cant  lower 
average  grant  of  49,34  whom  20,782  indigent 
aged  received  total  for  tho  month  of 
$194,093.66. 


1,077  CCC  JUNIORS  CALLED 

Modification  of  CCC  enrolling  practice 
to  allow  tho  acceptance  of  1,077  juniors 
to  bo  enrolled  between  January  1-20,  1939, 
at  tho  camp  noarc st  tho  applicant’s  homo, 
has  boon  announced  by  T.  L.  Grier,  CCC 
so loot ion  supervisor  with  tho  State  welfare 
department . 
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YANCEY  COUNTY  IS  SIXTH  TO  FOLLOW  NEW 
PROGRAM  OF  CLOSING  COUNTY  HOME, 
PLACING  INMATES  ELSEWHERE 


Official  notification  of  tho  closing 
of  Yancey  county  hone  on  Do  comb  or  1 and 
placement  of  its  few  remaining  inmates 
elsewhere  through  aid  of  the  public 
assistance  program,  was  received  this 
month  by  Yf,  C,  Ezell,  director  of  the 
division  of  institutions  and  corrections. 

”1  consider  this  another  great  step 
in  social  welfare  far  superior  to  tho 
county  homes,  especially  those  in  the 
smaller  counties, " wrote  Jake  P.  Buckner, 
Yancey  county  homo  superintendent  in  his 
report  to  Ezell, 

Mitchell,  Hyde , Cherokee,  Chowan  and 
Greene  counties  have  liquidated  thoir 
county  homes  in  the  past  six  months  and 
Yancey  makes  the  sixth  to  close  under  tho 
new  North  Carolina  program,  Esoll  said. 


SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  AID  MANY  IN 
STATE  DURING  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER 


More  than  four  million  pounds  of 
foodstuffs  wont  to  North  Carolina’s 
needy  through  tho  commodity  distribution 
division  of  tho  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  public  Welfare,  said  Arthur  E. 
Langston,  State  director  of  commodity 
distribution  in  announcing  record  of  his 
division  for  November. 

Certified  by  county  welfare 
authorities  throughout  tho  state  as 
eligible  to  receive  surplus  commodities 
were  33,105  cases  representing,  174,710 
persons,  while  36,013  cases  actually 
were  serviced  during  the  month  to  bring 
aid  to  170,837  people. 

P’our  hundred  school  lunch  rooms  were 
serviced,  aiding  29,634  graded  school 
pupils.  Clothing  distributed  amounted  to 
130,363  garments,  while  5,485  household 
articles  wore  placod. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OFFICES  TAKE 
HOST  OF  FIFTH  FLOOR  OF  LATEST 
ADDITION  TO  CAPITOL  BUILDINGS 


Vacating  outmoded  and  crowded  quarters 
in  four  scattered  buildings  in  Raleigh, 
tho  offices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  were  moved 
before  Christmas  to  tho  fifth  floor  of 
tho  State  Office  Building,  newly-com.plctod 
granite  structure  occupying  a site  at  tho 
northwest  corner  of  Capitol  Square, 

All  but  six  offices  of  the  top  floor 
of  the  newest  addition  to  Capitol  Hill 
buildings  aro  tab: on  up  by  tho  State 
Welfare  Department , with  .11  divisions 
of  the  State  Board  more  closely  and 
efficiently  coordinated  in  the  now 
location. 

From  the  Agriculture  building  after  a 
sojourn  of  about  twe Ivo  years  came  tho 
administrative  office  and  county 
organization  and  child  welfare ; from 
second-story  quarters  on  Uargott  street 
in  downtown  Raleigh  came  public  assistance, 
statistical  service,  mental  hygiene, 
institutions  and  corrections,  and  casework 
training  and  family  rehabilitation,;  and 
from  upper  floor  rooms  on  Martin  street 
was  moved  Id  e personnel  and  equipment  of 
commodity  distribution,  CCC  selection, 
child  welfare  services,  supply  division, 
and  information  service. 

Greatest  innovation  in  the  now  quarters 
is  a central  file  room  and  library  where 
all  general  files  of  each  division  of  the 
department  and  publications  and  books  are 
k o pt  sy st erant i ©ally, 

"We  can  all  work  now  in  much  closer 
coordination  and  with  a great  saving  of 
time  because  of  the  integration  of  all 
units  under  one  roof,"  said  Mrs.  ¥.  1. 

Dost,  state  welfare  commissioner,  in 
commenting  on  the  new  off iocs,  "and  I am 
sure  the  program  will  continue  its 
progress  in  a smoother  manor  and  much 
more  efficiently  than  before." 


Miss  Ada  MoRackan,  formerly  area  social 
worker  with  the  ?5FA,  has  assumed  duties 
with  the  Stato  welfare  department  as 
field  social  work  representative  in  the 
territory  formerly  handled  by  ¥.  <J. 

Wingate  who  is  studying  at  Chicago  School 
of  Social  Work. 
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become  self-sustaining  when  possible* 

In  November,  1938,  the  counties  began 
a review  of  cases;  the  first  state -wide 


EIGHTEEN  MONTHS  OF  OPERATION 
OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
SHOW  ELIGIBLES  ABOVE  ESTIMATE 

Necessary  to  Lower  Average  Grant 

To  Needy  Aged  and  Dependent  Children 
Because  of  Unexpected  Numbers  Coming 
Within' Program— -Review  of  Cases 
Begun  Last  November. 


The  division  of  public  assistance  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  set  up  on  July  1,  1937  in 
accordance  with  the  Senate  bill  relating 
to  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent 
children,  has  now  completed  13  months 
of  operation. 

It  was  the  original  plan  of  the 
division  to  maintain  an  average  for  old 
age  assistance  of  $12,20  a person  monthly, 
and  for  aid  to  dependent  children  an 
average  of  $5,65  monthly  for  each  child. 
Since  the  actual  number  of  eligible 
persons  greatly  exceeded  the  number 
estimated,  it  became  necessary  to  increase 
the  quotas  for  counties  thereby  cutting 
down  the  average. 

Despite  this,  the  average  monthly 
payment  for  old  age  assistance  lias  shown 
a gradual  increase  since  July,  1938,  and 
in  December  of  last  year  reached  $9.36 
for  each  recipient.  During  the  same 
month  the  average  grant  to  each  child  in 
aid  to  dependent  children  was  $5,64.  In 
accordance  with  the  policies  of  tho 
division,  no  old  ago  assistance  award  has 
been  loss  than  $5,00  and  no  county  has 
had  an  average  for  old  ago  assistance  of 
less  than  $7.00  a person  monthly. 

The  counties  have  been  encouraged 
throughout  the  span  of  the  program  to 
work  with  the  recipients  in  such  a way  as 
to  help  them  become  more  responsible 
persons,  to  discover  other  resources 
within  themselves  and  their  environments 
through  which  they  might  make  a more 
comfortable  adjustment  to  life,  and  to 


move  toward  a continuous  process  of  review. 
Each  county  was  asked  to  make  a sample 
selection  of  15  percent  of  the  cases  in 
each  category,  to  complete  the  work  by 
December  15,  and  to  send  to  tho  State 
Office  copies  of  the  information  recorded. 
At  regular  intervals  requests  will  be  made 
for  additional  portions  of  the  case  load, 
and  as  the  process  continues  there  will 
be  built  up  a file  which  is  periodically 
brought  up  to  date.  The  review  consists 
of  a study  of  the  family’s  needs,  income 
and  resources,  a narrative  account  of  the 
family  situation.  Including  changes  since 
the  last  visit,  and  a statement  of  the 
plans  that  have  been  worked  out  with  the 
f ami 1 y , 

In  answering  letters  from  and  in  the 
interest  of  clients,  and  in  talking  with 
clients  who  visit  the  State  office,  the 
adjustment  service  of  tho  division  makes 
an  attempt  to  give  the  client  freedom  to 
seek  information  and  help. from  whatever 
sources  he  wishes  and  at  the  same  time 
to  strengthen  tho  relationship  between 
the  client  and  the  local  department. 
Approximately  300  letters  of  inquiry  are 
received  monthly  from  other  states  and 
are  referred  to  the  counties  and  relate 
to  old  ago  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children  and  general  relief. 

Even  though  North.  Carolina  grants  arc 
low  and  there  are  at  this  time  many 
cligiblo  persons  who  cannot  be  granted 
aid  because  of  inadequate  funds,  the 
public  assistance  program  has  met  a great 
need  in  North  Carolina.  The  Federal, 

State  and  county  participation  in  the 
planning,  policy-making,  and  financing 
lias  ma.de  available  for  persons  in  need, 
funds  far  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
available  in  the  years  prior  to  inception 
of  the  program. 


STATISTICS  OF  FIE  ST  YEAR’S  'TEPATION 

Of  r>  total  of  33,060  individuals 
accepts  1 for  old  ago  assistance  during  the 
first  year  of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
. ;ra:T:,  1 5 , 7 r'O  or  4:7*3?:  were  male,  and 
17,270  or  52,2/';'  wore  female.  Of  the  same 
total  number  accepted,  21,765  or  65.8% 
were  white,  11,163  or  33.3$  were  Negro, 
and  the  refining  133  or  0,4%  wore  Indian. 
Only  39  persons  or  approximately  one -tenth 
of  one  v*  rccnt  of  the  total  o'"  33,060 
persons  accepted  for  old  age  assistance 
were  foreign-born . 

Of  the  total  accepted  for  old  ago 
assistance,  24,469  persons  or  747.  had  no 
other  source  of  income.  Of  those*  bavin; 
some  additional  income,  the  greatest 
number,  3,406  or  approximate!;;/'  10%  of  '-ho 
total  accepted  receive  regular  contribu- 
tions from,  relatives  or  friends. 

Of  the  33,060  or  ly  27.3$  or  9,031 
persons  live.'  in  urban  areas  while  the 
remaining  24,029  or  72,71,  live  in  rural 
territory.  Seventy  percent  of  the  2,921 
cases  closed  during  the  year  were  ter- 
minated by  death  of  2,024  recipients . 

During  the.  first  year’s  operation,  of 
the  program,  a total  of  25,781  children 
under  16  years  of  age  came  under  con- 
sideration and  22,196  or  83. ly  were  found 
eligible  and  granted  aid. 

Thirty-two  and  a half  percent  of  the 
recipients  of  aid  to  dependent  children 
were  living  in  urban  areas  while  the 
remaining  67.5$  were  residents  of  rural 
territory. 

Cf  the  22,196  recipients  of  aid  to 
children  during  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, 77.2$  or  1 7 , 1 2 9 we r o whi t e ; 22. 3 $ 
or  4,949  were  Togro,  and  'the  remaining 
one -half  of  one  percent  or  118  children 
were  Indian, 


NATIONWIDE  OAkVATolF  AGAINST 
SYPHILIS  TO  *:  I-  l ,000 

MEETINGS  ON  kbkST  V?  .‘•'"I1  -IHARY 

"Guard  Against  Synhilis " is  the  slop?  n 
of  National  Social  hygiene  Lay  to  be  ob- 
served. throughout  America  on  February  . 

The  dry  will  be  marked  by  seme  5,600 
meetings  to  highlight  present  community 
campaigns  against  syphilis  •nf  will  focus 
public  attention  on  vital  next  steps  in. 
the  conquest  of  syphilis,  according  ho  :>r » 
halter  Clarke,  executive  director  of  t;v 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association , 

Evidences  of  interest  in  the  forth- 
coming event,  the  third  annual  observance 
in  the  current  attack  or;  syphilis,  point 
to  a larger  nation-wide  demonstration 
than  those  of  previous  vears.  Dr.  Clarke 
said.  The  Association’s  offices  an  low 
York  as  roll  is  San  Francisco  report 
increased  activity  and  Inter  - si  on  the 
..rv  of  official  and  voluntary  ho?. 1th 
an  - welfare  a gencios,  civic  groups, 
service  clubs , women  * s organizations, 
churches,  schools  and  upward  of  1000  youth 
bod j OS . 

Defining  the  opiootivc  s of  the  1339 
attach  against  the  disease,  the  organiza- 
tion is  attempting  to  guard  against 
syphilis  by  tolling  the  American  people 
about  t’-is  dangerous  disease;  - bow  i-‘-  can 
be  prevented  and  cured;  by  providing  better 
facilities  for  sox  education  in  youth;  by 
?ttao;'ing  prostitution  and  quackery;  and 
by  supporting  adequate  voluntary  mad 
official  ho  a It./  programs,  both  state  and 
local . 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
i s a g a in  cooper  a t :i  n g . 


Approximately  50$  of  the  dependent 
children  cases  cl o sod  during  the  year 
were  termina4 ed  by  relatives  becoming 
able  to  support  their  offspring. 

major  reasons  for  dependency  and  the 


KISS  CASSATT  'TILL  CONDUCT  SERIES 
OF  OK. 6 -DA:'  TRAIN  Ik  G IdSTITHTES 


percentages  were:  father  dead,  47.6$; 
father  continually  absent  from  home. 


A series  of  si:..;  one -day  institutes 
will  bo  held  at  Tow  hern,  ICdenton, 

J»oui sburg , Eli zabothtown,  Greensboro , 
10.9$;  bo bh  parents  cioad , or  ..tice.pt.ci cfcd,/ti oomarlc , Hayo svi llo  and  Lenoir  beginning 
13.4$;  father  physically  incapacitated,  in  janu,,ry  unp  ending  with  tho  sixth 
17%,  Lenoir  meet  in.?'  on  June  16, 


Mothers  were  listed  as  recipients  of  Casework  practice,  interviewing,  pro- 

awards  for  03.4$  of  the  chile  rer.  accepter.;  s-.ntation  of  papers  by  county  super  in- 
fat  hers  for  6.6%;  and  other  relatives  i or  t undents  on  various  phases  of  their  work, 
approximately  10%.  and  open  forum  discussions  will  feature 


the  urograms . 
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MORE  THAN  MILLION  DOLLARS  IN 
SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  GIVEN  TO 
NORTH  CAROLINA  NEEDY  IN  1938 


Huge  Quantity  of  Foodstuffs  Taken  From 
Glutted  Markets;  23,989,849  Pounds 
Spread  Among  Individuals,  School 
Lunch  Rooms,  and  Institutions  of 
the  State, 


More  than  a million  dollars  worth  of 
foodstuffs  and  farm  prodrvts  taken  from 
national  areas  of  glutted  markets  and 
overproduction  was  distributed  during 
1938  by  the  Commodity  Distribution 
Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  to  needy  poor  in 
North  Carolina,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  A.  E.  Langston,  State  director 
of  commodity  distribution. 

During  the  year  a total  of  23,989,849 
pounds  of  food  having  an  estimated  re- 
tail value  of  $1,076,927.32  was  spread 
among  the  needy  individuals,  school 
lunch  rooms  and  public  institutions  of 
the  state. 

Yearly  averages  showed  20,955,375 
pounds  of  commodities  going  to  28,343 
families  composed  of  130,068  persons, 
1,439,743  pounds  to  265  school  lunch 
rooms  to  give  free  lunches  to  an  average 
of  21,529  undernourished  children,  and 
1,594,731  pounds  going  to  an  average 
of  8,707  inmates  of  26  public  institu- 
tions . 

Quantities  of  the  various  foods  dis- 
tributed during  the  year  in  pounds  was 
as  follows:  fresh  apple;  6,033,494; 
dried  lima  beans,  599,550:  dried  pea 
beans,  359,600;  fresh  beets,  203,614; 
tub  butter,  236,130;  fresh  cabbage, 
1,983,621;  fresh  celery^  183,265;  whole 
wheat  cereal,  202,784;  American  cheese, 
87,400;  cold  storage  eggs,  562  dozen; 


graham  flour,  482,450;  white  flour, 
5,394,593;  grapefruit  juice,  341,036; 
dry  skim  milk,  597,718;  fresh  oranges, 
1,852,711;  dried  peaches,  120,107; 
canned  peas,  387,104;  dried  peas,  118,570; 
Irish  potatoes,  2,724,843;  dried  prunes, 
798,611;  dried  raisins,  398,768;  rice 
grits,  2,401;milled  rice,  720,255;  cotton 
seed  oil  shortening,  160,662. 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corpora- 
tion purchased  all  the  products  directly 
from  American  growers  at  times  when 
bumper  or  excessive  crops  were  being 
marketed  at  depreciated  prices,  thus 
assisting  producers  in  procuring  better 
prices  for  their  crops. 

Purchases  from  other  sources  of  supply 
were  made  when  occasion  demanded  in  order 
to  relieve  already  glutted  markets,  making 
better  prices  available  to  growers  with 
a new  crop  about  to  be  marketed. 

In  order  to  dispose  of  its  purchases 
without  adversely  affecting  the  price 
of  products  remaining  in  normal  trade 
channels,  tho  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  made  allocations  of  the 
foodstuffs  to  welfare  or  relief  agencies 
in  the  various  states  for  distribution 
to  needy  poor,  school  lunch  rooms,  and, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  state  in- 
stitutions . 

All  the  commodities  were  spread  among 
those  eligible  to  receive  them  in  such 
a manner  as  to  assure  that  the  food  would 
be  consumed  in  addition  and  supplemental 
to  the  normal  purchases  of  food  by  the 
recipients . 

No  food  was  distributed  to  an  individual 
or  a lunch  room  until  local  Yrelfare 
authorities  had  made  proper  certification 
of  need  to  the  commodities  distribution 
division,  while  only  highly  perishable 
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products,  received  in  such  quantities 
that  loss  would  otherwise  result,  were 
given  to  state  institutions,  which  agreed 
not  to  let  the  gifts  interfere  with  normal 
purchases  of  supplies. 


Dr,  Forrester  B,  Washington,  director 
of  the  Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work 
was  the  feature  speaker  of  a dinner 
meeting  at  the  Arcade  Hotel  on  the  night 
of  February  9. 


In  carrying  on  these  operations,  the 
commodity  distribution  service  maintained 
a State  office  in  Raleigh,  district 
offices  in  Kinston,  Winston-Salem, 
Charlotte,  and  Asheville,  and  warehouses 
or  carload  receiving  points  in  Windsor, 
Hew  Bern,  Wilmington,  Ral-igh,  Winston- 
Salem,  Charlotte,  Fayetteville,  Asheville, 
North  Wilke sboro,  and  Bryson  City,  as 
well  as  storerooms  and  distribution 
points  in  each  of  the  State's  100  counties 

Cost  of  maintaining  these  operations 
was  borne  jointly  by  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation,  the  WPA,  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  various 
counties  and  cities,  with  the  FSCC  buying 
all  foods  and  paying  transportation  from 
purchase  point  to  receiving  warehouse, 
and  the  WPA  furnishing  such  relief  labor 
at  security  wages  as  could  be  used  to 
advantage , 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  paid  all 
administrative  salaries  and  bought 
practically  all  the  necessary  equipment, 
materials  and  supplies.  Including  trucks 
for  transporting  these  foods  from  the 
ten  warehouses  to  distributing  points 
in  the  100  counties,  while  the  various 
counties  and  cities  furnished  all 
necessary  warehouses  and  storerooms, 
together  with  lights,  water  and  fuel 
for  them,  as  well  as  a limited  amount  of 
materials  and  supplies. 


William  R,  Johnson,  consultant  in 
charge  of  the  unit  of  work  among  Negroes 
with  the  State  welfare  board,  planned 
topics  of  discussions  to  include  the 
responsibility  of  the  social  agency, 
the  school,  family,  church,  and  leisure 
time  in  relation  to  juvenile  delinquency. 

Appearing  on  the  programs  of  discussion 
were  Edwin  Gill,  commissioner  of  paroles; 
•Mrs,  W,  T,  Bost,  State  welfare  commission- 
er; W.  C,  Ezell,  direotor  of  the  division 
of  institutions  and  corrections;  and 
Nathan  H.  Yelton,  director  of  the  division 
of  public  assistance  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare;  John 
A,  Lang,  State  NYA  administrator;  Mrs* 
Isabelle  Carter,  UNC  associate  professor 
of  sociology;  M.  B.  Prescott,  N.  C, 

Eastern  district  Federal  probation 
officer;  Dr,  Walter  J,  Hughes,  of  the 
State  health  department;  Rev,  Miles 
Clark  Fisher,  of  Durham,  and  other  State 
and  national  leaders  in  educational, 
health,  and  welfare  work. 

STATE  RECEIVES  .RETURN  OF  #55.64 
FOR  EVERY  DOLLAR  EXPENDED 
ON  COMMODITY  PROGRAM 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  NEGRO  PUBLIC 
' WELFARE  INSTITUTE  HELD  IN 
RALEIGH  IN  FEBRUARY 


Negro  social  workers,  health,  recreation 
al  and  educational  officials  from  all 
over  North  Carolina  met  at  St.  Augustine's 
College  in  Raleigh,  February  9 and  10 
for  their  fourteenth  annual  Public  Welfare 
Institute,  sponsored  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
discussed  this  year  the  theme  of  "Negro 
Youth  and  Juvenile  Delinquency’1,  with 
State  and  national  figures  prominent 
in  the  discussions. 


For  every  dollar  spent  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  in  1938  and  for  every  27 
cents  spent  by  the  counties  of  the  State 
during  the  same  period,  #55*64  of  Federal 
money  filtered  into  the  pockets  of  Tar 
Heel  farmers,  laborers  and  relief  clients 
in  the  surplus  commodity  removal  and  dis- 
tribution program  for  the  past  year, 
according  to  Arthur  E,  Langston,  State 
director  of  commodity  distribution  with 
“the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare , 

WPA  payrolls  met  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures with  an  additional  #2,64  for 
workers  employed  in  distributing  the 
excess  food  supplies  taken  from  glutted 
markets  and  distributed  to  relief  clients 
whose  need  had  been  certified  by  welfare 
agencies  in  the  counties. 
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For  the  State's  dollar  and  the  counties' 
27  cents  there  was  a return  in  cash  value 
of  all  foods  distributed  of  $52,21,  and 
every  time  the  State  and  a county 
together  spent  $1,27,  some  Worth  Carolina 
farmer  got  79  cents  for  something  he  had 
raised  on  his  farm. 

Cabbage  and  string  beans  sold  to  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
accounted  for  $42,095  to  Tar  Heel  farmers 
during  1938,  oabbage  netting  $35,412  and 
beans  bringing  $6,681  of  Federal  money 
to  agricultural  areas  of  the  State,  All 
FSCC  products  were  turned  over  to  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Division,  headed 
by  Langston,  for  free  distribution  to  the 
needy  in  the  counties,  although  the 
cabbage  and  beans  bought  in  this  state 
may  have  reached  their  ultimate  avenues 
of  consumption  in  some  other  commonwealth. 

"Participation  of  the  FSCC  in  the  mar- 
keting of  produce  resulted  in  another 
aid  to  North  Carolina  farmers  in  the 
increase  in  revenue  from  their  crops 
that  would  not  have  been  possible  had 
not  some  of  the  surplus  been  removed  from 
points  of  congestion,"  Langston  pointed 
out. 


CHILD  WELFARE  DIVISION  CONDUCTS 

SURVEY  OF  NEEDED  FUNDS  TO  CARE 

FOR  DEPENDENT  CHI~  )REN  OF  STATE 

Thirty-five  North  Carolina  counties 
will  require  more  than  $36,000  of  com- 
bined State  and  county  funds  to  care  for 
303  children  eligible  for  boarding  homos 
at  an  average  cost  of  less  than  ten 
dollars  monthly  for  each  child,  according 
to  estimates  of  welfare  superintendents 
submitted  to  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell, 
director  of  the  child  welfare  division 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare . 

Eighty-nine  more  children  for  whom  no 
cost  was  estimated  were  listed  by  eight 
additional  counties  desirous  of  partici- 
pating in  the  Board  Home  Fund  in  which 
the  State  and  counties  share  equally  in 
the  expense  of  placing  in  private  homes 
juvenile  court  wards  and  minors  not 
eligible  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
grants. 


The  43  counties  responding  to  the 
questionnaire  listed  a total  of  392 
children  needing  boarding  home  care,  and 
35  counties  set  a total  of  '10,160  as 
the  minimum  required  for  those  counties 
to  take  care  of  their  half  of  the  ex- 
penditures. A similar  appropriation 
would  be  required  from  the  State  to 
complete  the  program. 

Fifty-six  children  in  19  other  counties 
were  cared  for  last  year  at  an  average 
monthly  cost  of  $17.82  of  combined  county 
and  State  funds,  with  the  State  outlay 
for  the  year  totaling  $5,342,  Miss 
Mitchell  said. 

She  estimated  $8,010  necessary  to  care 
for  the  89  children  in  eight  counties 
responding  to  the  survey  that  sot  no 
estimate  on  the  cost  of  care.  Forty- 
three  county  welfare  superintendents 
submitted  estimates  in  the  survey  of 
a total  of  392  children  needing  boarding 
home  care, 

"Last  year  approximately  1,000  children 
under  16  years  of  age  were  held  in  North 
Carolina  county  jails  because  of  in- 
adequate facilities  in  boarding  home 
care,"  Miss  Mitchell  said. 

"For  the  next  two  years  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $15,000  wi  1 1 be  asked 
of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  fund, 
which  is  sorely  needed  to  allow  the 
State  to  aid  all  the  counties  in  caring 
adequately  for  wards  of  their  juvenile 
courts  for  whom  orphanage  care,  aid  to 
dependent  children,  or  free  and  adoptive 
homes  are  not  available." 

Thirty-eight  North  Carolina  counties, 
she  pointed  out,  were  not  included  either 
in  the  survey  or  in  present  expenditures 
from  the  $7,500  State  appropriation  for 
boarding  home  care. 

FAMILIES  OF  NEGRO  DELINQUENTS 
ARE  IN  LOW  INCOME  GROUPS 


North  Carolina  spends  as  much  in  re1 
training  a Negro  boy  committed  to 
Morrison  Training  School  at  Hoffman  as 
the  boy’s  whole  family  can  earn  during 
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the  months  he  is  being  rebuilt  from  a de- 
linquent offender  to  a worth-while  citizen, 
according  to  a study  made  of  families  of 
boys  in  the  institution  on  June  30,  1938, 
it  has  been  announced  by  W%  C.  Ezell, 
director  of  the  division  of  institutions 
and  corrections  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 

During  fiscal  1938  while  it  cost  $25 
a month  to  give  a delinquent  Negro  boy 
room,  clothing,  board,  medical  care, 
education  and  supervision  at  Morrison, 
at  the  same  time  the  142  families  repre- 
sented by  the  144  boys  had  an  average 
monthly  income  of  only  $31  with  46  percent 
of  the  families  earning  less  than  $25 
a month  to  furnish  food,  shelter  and 
medical  care  for  throe  or  i'our  individuals, 
the  director  pointed  out, 

"It  does  not  seem  surprising,"  Ezell 
said,  "that  nearly  47  percent  of  the  Negro 
boys  who  appear  before  North  Carolina's 
juvenile  courts  are  accused  of  larceny. 

If  to  these  is  added  the  number  accused 
of  breaking  and  entering,  the  resulting 
total  is  practically  60  percent  of  juvenile 
court  offenders  charged  with  offenses 
against  other  people's  property, 

"A  more  adequate  income  for  the  low- 
earning  group  and  better  academic  and 
vocational  education  facilities  for  the 
children  of  the  state,  in  my  opinion, 
would  reduce  the  necessity  for  such 
large  expenditures  for  delinquents  and 
prisoners 


Eighty-five  children  under  16  years  of 
age  were  held  in  26  North  Carolina  county 
jails  during  the  month  of  November,  1938, 
according  to  reports  filed  with  W.  C»  Ez- 
ell, director  of  the  division  of  insti- 
tutions and  corrections. 

Two  Negro  boys  and  one  white  . were 
listed  as  being  under  ten  years  of  age, 
the  Negroes  being  booked  on  charges  of 
larceny,  while  charges  against  the  white 
youth  were  not  given. 

Seventeen  white  boys  and  five  white 
girls,  60  Negro  boys  and  three  Negro 
girls  made  up  the  85  children  so  far  re- 
ported as  being  held  during  November. 
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YELTON  EXPLAINS  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
OUTLOOK  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DURING  NEXT  TWO  YEARS 


Says  State's  Program  Must  Expand 
Slowly  But  Surely  to  Accord  Ad- 
vantage To  As  Many  As  Resources 
Will  Allow. 


TEXT  OF  A RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  NATHAN  H.  YELTON 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
OVER  WPTF  FEBRUARY  2g . 


Public  assistance  in  North  Carolina 
now  faces  a new  era.  In  placing  Con- 
federate widows  and  Negro  servants  of 
Confederate  veterans  under  this  program, 
the  General  Assembly  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  state  to  obtain  a half  million 
dollars  more  of  Federal  money. 

Through  midnight  February  28,  North 
Carolina  has  spent  during  this  fiscal 
year  since  the  first  of  last  July,  a 
total  of  $2, 328, 494.77  to  aid  the  needy 
old  people  of  the  state. 

For  February  alone,  32,430  Tarheels 
over  65  years  of  age  received  an  average 
of  nine  dollars  and  a half  each  to  bring 
the  monthly  expenditure  in  this  field 
to  |308,161.16. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  new  cases 
went  on  the  old  age  assistance  rolls 
during  the  month  and  the  February  average 
payment  liras  up  six  cents  from  the  $9.44 
average  grant  paid  last  month. 

In  one  year  North  Carolina’s  average 
payment  to  the  aged  has  climbed  seven 
cents  from  the  $9.37  paid  in  February 
of  last  year  when  24,330  needy  old  people 


received  a total  of  $228,070.99.  Thus 
it  is  that,  in  comparison  with  the  same 
date  a year  ago.  North  Carolina’s  public 
assistance  obligation  in  this  field  has 
climbed  $80,090.17. 

Of  this  two  million,  three  hundred- 
odd  thousand  dollars  spent  since  the 
first  of  last  July,  the  state  itself  has 
footed  only  one -fourth  of  the  cost. 

Every  county  in  North  Carolina  has  con- 
tributed its  share  insofar  as  it  was 
able,  while  some  of  the  poorer  counties 
have  been  aided  by  the  state  equalizing 
fund  when  they  could  not  meet  the  ob- 
ligations of  their  own  indigent  residents. 

For  aid  to  dependent  children,  one- 
third,  and  for  old  age  assistance,  one- 
half  of  the  payments  is  met  by  a direct 
grant  from  the  Federal  government  which 
matches  every  appropriation  of  the  State 
and  counties  for  this  purpose.  Greater 
emphasis  up  to  this  point  has  been  placed 
on  old  age  assistance  than  on  aid  to 
North  Carolina’s  dependent  children  be- 
cause of  a much  smaller  state  appropria- 
tion for  the  children. 

Since  the  first  of  last  July  and 
through  midnight  February  28,  we  have 
spent  a total  of  $922,003.26  on  dependent 
children.  Of  this  figuro,  the  state  has 
met  only  one -third  of  the  total  obligation 
with  the  Federal  government  and  the  state' 
100  counties  making  up  the  remainder  in 
equal  parts. 

For  the  poorer  counties,  there  has 
been  an  equalizing  fund  operating  in 
this  field  just  as  there  has  been  in  the 
old  age  assistance  program. 

In  February,  1938,  North  Carolina 
aided  the  parents  of  15,246  children  at 
an  average  of  $5.36  to  each  child  to 
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bring  the  total  money  spent  in  that  month 
to  $84,836. 

One  year  later  the  average  payment 
had  climbed  to  $5.78  when  $122,486.82 
went  to  take  care  of  21,203  dependent 
children  in  the  month  closing  today. 

So  you  see  that,  little  by  little. 
North  Carolina  has  been  expanding  its 
program,  taking  more  on  the  rolls  when 
resources  are  available  and,  whenever 
possible,  raising  the  average  grant. 

The  government  is  not  taking  the 
whole  responsibility  of  these  two  age 
groups--over  65  and  under  16--but  is 
attempting  to  give  both  financial  assis- 
tance and  case  work  servri  to  those  who 
meet  the  legal  requirements  including 
the  item  of  need. 

In  each  case,  therefore,  your  local 
welfare  department  is  responsible  for 
studying  the  needs  of  the  individual 
and  the  income  and  resources  that  are  or 
may  be  made  available  to  him. 

None  of  these  grants  is  sufficiently 
large,  however,  completely  to  support  the 
recipients.  They  are  designed  merely 
to  soften  the  hardships  of  terrible  want 
and  extreme  poverty,  and  you  would  be 
surprised  how  much  of  those  things  you 
could  find  if  you  traveled  the  by-paths 
of  the  state.  For  that  matter,  if  you 
will  look  around  on  your  next  Sunday 
afternoon  drive,  you  will  find  a sur- 
prising number  of  leaky-roofed  cabins 
housing  half-starved  families  on  the 
state’s  main  highways. 

Last  November  Governor  Hoey  said  in 
speaking  on  the  state's  social  security 
program:  "We  must  limit  ourselves 

according  to  our  ability  to  get  the  money 
necessary  to  provide  bett social  con- 
ditions for  the  needy;  ana  we  must,  and 
will,  grow  and  develop  as  rapidly  as  our 
resources  will  allow  expansion  of  the 
program. " 

So  you  see  from  all  this  that  North 
Carolina  is  carefully  following  its 
Governor's  admonition;  that  it  is  pro- 
ceeding cautiously,  but  that  it  gradually 


is  raising  its  average  payments  to  the 
needy  and  slowly  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  program. 

The  million  dollars  allotted  for  old 
age  payments  and  the  hundred  thousand 
of  Confederate  pension  funds  allocated 
directly  to  public  assistance  beginning 
next  July  means  in  its  final  analysis 
that  the  state  will  have  available  for 
old  age  assistance  a total  of  $4,400,000. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  alone  is 
thus  responsible  for  but  a million,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  its  social 
security  benefits.  The  100  counties 
will  make  up  a similar  amount  while  the 
Federal  government  will  match  every  dol- 
lar of  the  combined  state  and  county 
appropriation. 

Whether  or  not  these  figures  seem  in 
line  with  the  state's  total  population 
of  three  and  a half  million,  in  compari- 
son with  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
North  Carolina  ranks  twenty-eighth  in 
the  number  of  old  people  being  paid  out 
of  every  thousand  persons  over  65  in  the 
state,  and  is  close  to  the  national 
average . 

Taking  the  country  as  a whole  and 
including  Alaska  and  Hawaii  on  last 
December  15,  the  average  payment  to 
needy  old  people  was  $19.29  while  North 
Carolina's  average  grant  amounted  to 
only  $9,30  on  that  date, 

Michigan,  for  example,  ran  the  27,000 
recipients  receiving  an  average  grant 
of  $16,39  in  June,  1936,  up  to  70,000 
receiving  an  average  payment  of  $18,20 
in  the  same  month  of  1938, 

It  has  been  asked  more  than  once  what 
the  final  outcome  of  the  program  is 
going  to  mean  to  North  Carolina.  Only 
by  taking  our  steps  slowly  and  carefully 
will  we  arrive  at  the  present  goal  of 
the  social  security  program. 

North  Carolina,  like  the  whole  coun- 
try, is  seeking  today  to  bring  to  as  many 
of  its  citizens  as  it  is  able  with  its 
present  resources,  some  measure  of  happi- 
ness through  easing  the  fear  of  hunger 
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and  want 


Some  states  lean  heavily  toward  fly- 
by-night  schemes  that  are  in  their  very 
plan  of  operation  a brake  on  economic 
and  social  progress.  There ■ are  certain 
fundamental  economic  laws  working  as 
faithfully  as  mathematical-  formulas  that 
experience  has  shown  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  plan  of  social  security 
and  welfare  • 

North  Carolina  cannot  afford  to  de- 
part from  standards  or  practice  that  have 
proved  their  worth  through  years  of  ex- 
perience. Should  we  overnight  suddenly 
reverse  our  thinking  on  social  security 
and  adopt  some  such  plan  as  pops  up  every 
now  and  then  in  the  west,  this  state  would 
lose  much  of  the  advantages  it  has  gained 
by  careful  progress* 

This  state  was  so  careful  in  its 
adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution  that 
it  lost  its  vote  on  Washington's  first 
term,  and  it  was  likewise  so  cautious 
about  withdrawing  from  the  Union  that 
Jefferson  Davis  was  elected  to  head  the 
Confederacy  without  North  Carolina's 
vote . 

With  its  background  of  history  and 
English  tradition  and  with  its  high  per- 
centage of  native-born  residents,  this 
state  cannot  be  other  than  methodical  in 
its  progress. 

So  it  is  that  with  the  change  in 
national  economic  thought.  North  Carolina 
follows  the  nation,  but  follows  it  in 
such  a manner  that  we  are  certain  of  our 
progress  before  expanding  to  new  fron- 
tiers. 

North  Carolina's  plan  of  public  wel- 
welfare  is  gradually  closing  the  smaller 
county  homes  of  the  state,  placing  their 
inmates  in  private  homes  with  the  aid 
of  public  assistance  grants. 

Thousands  of  youthful  citizens  are 
being  given  better  home  life  through 
grants  to  mothers  who  might  otherwise 
have  to  spend  several  hours  a day  in 
factories  and  shops  while  their  children 
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absorb  the  makings  of  criminals  in  the 
streets  and  alleys. 

So  favorable  has  been  the  comment  on 
the  state’s  general  welfare  plan  that 
inquiries  come  daily  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  with  respect  to  some  phase 
of  the  way  North  Carolina  is  attempting 
to  care  for  its  underprivileged. 

The  state  has  been  more  than  fortunate 
in  that  the  people  of  its  counties  have 
for  a long  time  elected  to  represent  them 
in  the  legislative  halls  men— and  women— 
with  a forward  social  outlook. 

North  Carolina  has  nover  been  so 
conscious  that  its  economic  progress  is 
most  closely  tied  up  with  its  social 
welfare,  and  never  in  its  past  history 
has  it  tried  so  hard  to  better  the  living 
conditions  of  the  state’s  unfortunate. 

And  so,  you  may  rest  assured,  that 
in  the  future  North  Carolina  gradually 
will  expand  its  social  welfare  program 
until  as  many  of  its  citizens  receive 
its  benefits  as  possible.  And  you  may 
be  further  assured  that  though  the 
progress  will  bo  steady,  it  will  be 
gradual,  so  that  we  can  be  certain  of 
our  ground  and  that  we  have  gone  about 
it  in  the  best  way  possible  and  in  the 
light  of  the  best  of  social  thinking 
available  today. 


Seventy-five  North  Carolina  county 
jails  in  January  reported  a total  of 
5547  prisoners  of  whom  148  were  being 
held  for  the  Federal  government.  Eighty1 
one  children  under  16  years  of  age  were 
held  in  the  jails  and  a total  of  73 
insane  persons  were  being  cared  for. 


Eighty  county  homes  had  a population 
on  January  31  of  2301  inmates,  97  of 
them  children  under  16  years  of  age. 
Seven  detention  quarters  for  juveniles 
reported  91  present  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month. 


State  highway  prison  camps  reported  a 
total  of  9764  prisoners  being  cared  for 
on  January  31. 
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SURPLUS  COMMODITY  PROGRAM  BRINGS 
MANY  BENEFITS  TO  NORM:  CAROLINA 


Every  Dollar  of  State  Funds  In- 
vested Brings  a Return  Of 
$55  to  People  Of  The 
Whole  State 


For  every  dollar  spent  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  in  1938  and  for  every 
2 7 cents  spent  by  the  counties  of  the 
State  during  the  same  period,  $55,64  of 
Federal  money  filtered  into  the  pockets 
of  Tar  Heel  farmers,  laborers  and  relief 
clients  in  the  surplus  commodity  removal 
and  distribution  program  for  the  past 
year,  according  to  Arthur  E.  Langston, 
State  director  of  commodity  distribution 
with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare, 

WPA  payrolls  met  State  and  local 
expenditures  with  an  additional  $2,64 
for  workers  employed  in  distributing  the 
excess  food  supplies  taken  from  glutted 
markets  and  distributed  to  relief  clients 
whose  need  had  been  certified  by  welfare 
agencies  in  the  counties. 

For  the  State’s  dollar  and  the 
counties'  27  cents  there  was  a return  in 
cash  value  of  all  foods  distributed  of 
$52,21,  and  every  time  the  State  and  a 
county  together  spent  $1.27,  some  North 
Carolina  farmer  got  79  cents  for  something 
he  had  raised  on  his  farm. 

Cabbage  and  string  beans  sold  to  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
accounted  for  $42,093  to  Tar  Heel  farmers 
during  1938,  cabbage  netting  $35,412  and 
beans  bringing  $6,681  of  Federal  money 
to  agricultural  areas  of  the  State.  All 
FSCC  products  were  turned  over  to  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Division,  headed 
by  Langston,  for  free  distribution  to 
the  needy  in  the  counties,  although  the 
cabbage  and  beans  bought  in  this  state 
may  have  reached  their  ultimate  avenues 
of  consumption  in  some  other  commonwealth, 

"Participation  of  the  FSCC  in  the 
marketing  of  produce  resulted  in  another 
aid  to  North  Carolina  farmers  in  the 
increase  in  revenue  from  their  crops  that 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  not  some 
of  the  surplus  been  removed  from  points 
of  congestion,"  Langston  pointed  out. 


GOVERNMENT  WELFARE  AGENCIES  AID 
VICTIMS  OF  TORNADO  IN  BERTIE 


Government  welfare  agencies  rushed 
to  aid  tornado-stricken  families  of  the 
Greens  Cross  Roads  section  of  Bertie 
county  when  a February  "twister"  laid 
waste  many  homes,  killing  three  and 
injuring  several  a few  miles  from  the 
county  seat  at  Windsor, 

H.  D.  Farrell,  field  representative 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  wired  the  State  office 
that  "the  VTA,  local  Red  Cross  and 
citizens  generally  have  responded 
splendidly  and  the  State  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution Division  has  given  valuable 
assistance . " 

Much  of  the  work  was  done  locally 
by  the  county  welfare  staff  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Mary  Bond  Griffin, 

Bertie  superintendent.  Miss  Constance 
Rabin  and  Miss  Kathleen  Caulfield,  WPA 
area  social  workers,  and  Firs,  Dorothea 
Tucker,  field  representative  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  gave  their 
services  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
disaster  case  worker. 

The  Windsor  warehouse  of  the  com- 
modity distribution  division  immediately 
distributed  corn  mean,  dried  peaches, 
beans  and  milk  to  the  storm's  homeless, 
while  Washington  advised  A.  E.  Langston, 
State  director  of  commodity  distribution, 
that  a carload  of  flour  enroute  to 
another  state  had  been  diverted  to  Windsor 
to  aid  the  victims. 

No  delay  was  occasioned  in  distri- 
buting mattresses  and  WPA  clothing  from 
Raleigh  mrehouses,  while  a truckload  of 
oranges  was  dispatched  from  the  State's 
capital  to  be  distributed  to  the  hungry 
until  other  fruit  routed  to  the  storm 
section  arrived  by  rail. 


Twenty-one  sterilizations  were  author- 
ized out  of  22  cases  considered  by  the 
State  Board  of  Eugenics  at  its  February 
meeting,  secretary  R.  Eugene  Brown  has 
announced.  All  of  those  authorized  were 
consent  cases. 

The  21  cases  included  13  State  in- 
stitutional and  eight  non-institutional 
requests,  while  four  white  men,  11  white 
women,  three  Negro  men  and  three  Negro 
women  comprised  the  number. 
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POLITICS  OF  OLD  AGE 

Old  age  is  something  all  of  us  who 
live  that  long  eventually  must  face,  but 
according  to  scientists  who  have  been 
making  a study  of  human  reactions  a large 
percentage  of  us  on  account  of  our  mental 
attitudes  literally  hurl  ourselves  into 
the  arms  of  old  age  many  years  before  we 
attain  the  years  themselves. 

This  growing  tendency,  it  appears  to 
the  scientists,  has  a psychological  rela- 
tionship with  the  increasing  percentage 
of  old  people  in  the  country,  due  to  ad- 
vance in  medical  science  which  causes 
people  to  live  longer,  and  the  phenomenon 
of  a dropping  birthrate  which  is  diminish- 
ing the  rate  of  populatic  replenishment. 

The  phenomenon  also  has  a political 
significance,  for,  as  the  percentage  of 
population  grows  on  the  mellow  side  of 
life’s  ledger,  the  vote-potency  of  the 
aged  increases  and  as  a result  we  find 
flourishing  a growing  demand  for  various 
types  of  old  age  pension  plans. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  same  progress 
in  medical  science  which  has  extended  the 
life  line  of  the  average  person  also  has 
extended  the  usefulness  of  that  person  as 
a producer,  and  despite  the  political 
effect  has  made  it  possible  for  persons 
to  be  earners  longer  than  formerly. 

Hone  of  which  means  that  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  society  to  provide  for  its 
aged  and  to  see  that  no  man  or  woman  who 
has  run  the  race  of  life  shall  want  shel- 
ter and  food  and  comfort  in  his  or  her  old 
age. 

It  does  mean  that  we  must  be  on  the 
guard  against  captious  and  purely  politi- 
cal strategems  to  grant  one  class  of 
citizens  large  pensions  on  a purely  ar- 
bitrary basis. 

The  whole  proposition  is  one  of  be- 
nign socialism  and  in  tackling  it  social- 
istically  we  might  as  well  be  guided  by 
one  of  the  basic  mottoes  of  socialism: 

"to  each  according  to  his  need."-- 

Fayetteville  Observer,  Feb. 24 


Homeless  youngsters  flocked  to  the  fa- 
mous boys’  home  at  Boys  Town,  Heb.,  in 
1938  from  many  states.  Indeed,  the  335 
cared  for  at  the  home  during  the  year  were 
from  31  states  and  Canada.  They  represent 
ed  24  nationalities.  I/lore  than  1,200  were 
turned  away.  There  wasn't  room  for  them. 

Father  Flanagan's  boys’  home  is  famous 
A few  months  ago  it  was  featured  in  a mo- 
tion picture  which  attracted  large  audi- 
ences. It  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
movies  in  many  months. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  Father 
Flanagan  where  a boy  comes  from.  A boy’s 
religion  doesn’t  matter.  The  great-hearte 
priest  maintains  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a "bad"  boy.  Certainly  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  men  are  good  citizens 
because  they  went  through  the  character- 
building course  at  Boys  Town. 

It  is  a pity  that  any  boy  has  to  be 
turned  away  from  Boys  Town.  It  is  a pity 
that  there  are  not  more  Boys  Torms.  Every 
state  should  have  one  or  more  such  in- 
stitutions. If  America  had  enough  Boys 
Towns  it  would  have  few  reformatories. 
Prevention  is  ever  to  be  preferred  to 
cure.  --Kinston  Free  Press,  Feb.  20 

FORESTS  PROTECTED  BY  CCC 

The  three  major  destroyers  of  the  na- 
tion's f ore st s--f ire , insects,  and  disease 
--have  encountered  a conquering  army  in 
the  "sock  troops"  of  the  CCC.  Enrollees 
have  spent  4,000,000  man-days  of  labor 
fighting  forest  fires  during  five  years  of 
service.  They  have  built  many  thousands 
of  miles  of  firebreaks  throughout  the 
pine  stands  of  the  southern  states,  and 
they  have  proved  of  inestimable  benefit 
in  holding  fire  losses  to  a first-rate 
minimum. 

The  war  waged  by  the  CCC  against  the 
silent  tree  killers,  such  as  disease, 
insects,  and  fungi,  has  aided  the  country 
in  keeping  the  national  forests  in  a 
healthy  growing  condition.  Although  less 
dramatic  and  spectacular  than  fire-fight- 
ing, the  protection  of  the  forests  against 
these  menaces  is  as  important  as  the  pro- 
tection against  fire  and  requires  the 
sterling  qualities  of  patience  and  hard 

W Ork  . ...oooooo.o.  oeo.  890**0 

--Slcyland  Post,  Feb.  2 
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LEGISLATURE  OF  1939  PUTS  NORTH 
CAROLINA  MANY  STEPS  AHEAD  IN  A 
BROADENING  SOCIAL  WELFARE  PROGRAM 


Marriage  And  Pre-Natal  Examinations 
Will  Do  Much  Toward  Lowering 
Future  Insane  Population 


Public  Assistance  Act  Modified  To 
Make  For  Better  Administration 
Of  The  Program — Adoption  And 
Bastardy  Laws  Changed--School 
Units  Allowed  To  Set  Uo  Special 
Attendance  Officers. 


By  A.  Laurance  Aydlett 


North  Carolina’s  1939  General  Assembly 
in  its  ninety  days  of  intensive  work, 
waited  until  the  closing  hours  to  enact 
into  law  some  of  the  major  bills  that 
committed  the  State  to  a new  policy  in 
social  welfare. 

The  Long  marriage  and  pre-natal  ex- 
amination bills  will,  in  the  course  of 
time,  have  much  to  do  with  the  lowering 
of  the  population  of  the  State’s  insane 
hospitals  because  of  the  provision  that 
marriage  license  applicants  showing  ten- 
dencies of  mental  deficiency  must  undergo 
eugenical  sterilization  before  issuance 
of  the  license. 

These  bills  were  aimed  chiefly  at  the 
eradication  of  the  scourge  of  syphilis 
and  other  venereal  diseases  and  carry 
sufficient  ” teeth”  to  ensure  observance 
of  the  laws . 

Widows  of  Confederate  veterans,  for 
many  years  paid  their  pensions  every  six 
months  from  the  State  Auditor's  office, 
will  if  eligible  be  transferred  to  the 
public  assistance  rolls  and  will  receive 
monthly  checks  after  the  county  welfare 
and  pension  boards  have  gone  over  the 


lists  before  the  first  of  June  and  certi- 
fied the  names  to  the  Raleigh  offices. 

Saving  of  approximately  a quarter 
million  dollars  of  pension  funds  by  reasor 
of  the  Federal  reimbursement  to  the  public 
assistance  division,  will  enable  the  State 
to  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  six 
thousand  additional  people  on  the  old  age 
assistance  program. 

Under  the  old  plan  of  pension  payments 
the  State  alone  bore  the  cost  of  the  en- 
tire program,  while  under  the  new  pro- 
visions it  will  put  up  one-half  the  nec- 
essary amount  with  the  national  government 
contributing  the  remaining  funds. 

To  be  eligible  for  a grant  under  the 
old  public  assistance  law  it  was  necessary 
for  an  applicant  to  have  lived  in  the  Stat 
five  out  of  nine  years  preceding  filing 
of  the  application,  while  1939  changes 
lowered  the  residence  to  two  out  of  five 
years  with  the  residence  having  to  be 
continuous  for  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding filing  the  application  as  was  the 
case  under  the  former  statute. 

Statute  changes  were  provided  to  make 
for  better  and  more  thorough  cooperation 
with  other  State  and  Federal  agencies 
in  caring  for  recipients  under  the  public 
assistance  program. 

Eligibility  of  a dependent  child  to 
receive  a public  assistance  grant  and  the 
right  of  a county  welfare  board  to  make 
the  award  under  the  new  law  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  provision  of  the  statute 
that  a deserting  parent  must  be  apprehende< 
and  charged  with  support  of  the  child. 

Applications  for  old  age  assistance 
and  aid  to  dependent  children  will  no 
longer  have  to  be  verified  by  the  oath 
of  the  applicant. 

All  public  assistance  awards  and  ap- 
plications will  be  open  to  public  in- 
spection at  the  convenience  and  discretion 
of  the  county  welfare  board,  while  the 
State  Board  is  to  establish  and  enforce 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  governing 
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the  custody  of  records  in  the  offices  of 
the  county  boards. 

"A  reasonable  time"  instead  of  thirty 
days  was  set  as  the  limiting  period  after 
which  an  applicant  may  appeal  to  the  State 
Board  of  Allotments  and  Appeals  from  a 
county  board  action  or  failure  of  consid- 
eration of  an  application  for  assistance. 

Disbursements  of  county  funds  for  both 
administrative  purposes  and  payment  of 
grants  will  have  to  be  "on  warrants  drawn 
on  the  county  treasurer  or  other  designat- 
ed county  officials  where  there  is  no 
treasurer,  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
county  welfare  board,  countersigned  by 
the  county  auditor  and  chairman  of  the 
welfare  board". 

Number  and  salary  of  employees  of  the 
various  county  welfare  boards  will  be  de- 
termined in  a joint  session  of  the  county 
commissioners  and  the  welfare  board  after 
they  have  been  advised  by  the  county 
superintendent  and  the  State  Board. 

North  Carolina  correctional  institu- 
tions were  permitted  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  the  Federal  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  care  of  juvenile  offenders 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts, 
national  officials  already  having  ap- 
proached one  State  institution  in  this 
respect. 

Alterations  of  the  bastardy  act  make 
it  a misdemeanor  for  the  parent  wilfully 
to  neglect  or  refuse  to  support  an 
illegitimate  child.  Proceedings  to  es- 
tablish the  paternity  of  a child  may  not 
be  instituted  more  than  three  years  after 
birth  except  when  the  reputed  father  has 
acknowledged  the  paternity  by  making  pay- 
ments for  its  support  within  the  three 
years  after  birth.  Whenever  such  ac- 
knowledgment is  made,  the  action  may  not 
be  brought  after  three  years  following  the 
acknowledgment . 

The  county  welfare  superintendent 
under  the  new  law  will  have  to  make  a 
written  report  to  the  clerk  of  court  and 
the  county  health  officer  of  an  investi- 
gation of  the  condition  and  situation  of 
a mother  and  her  child  before  the  clerk  ■ 
and  health  officer  take  any  action  relat- 
ing to  separation  of  an  infant  under  six 
months  age  from  its  mother. 

For  the  purposes  of  adopting  a child  a 
legal  resident  is  termed  any  person  who 
has  been  domiciled  any  place  in  the  State 
at  least  twelve  consecutive  months  after 


entering  North  Carolina  for  the  purpose 
of  residence,  and  Chapter  226  of  the 
Public  Laws  of  1931  must  be  complied  with 
by  any  non-resident  bringing  a child  into 
the  State  for  adoption  or  placement. 
Service  of  summons  in  adoption  proceedings 
may  be  made  by  publication  when  the  cus- 
todian of  the  child  cannot  be  found  at 
the  former  residence. 

Restrictions  on  public  begging  were 
enacted  to  require  a license  from  one  of 
several  State  agencies  according  to  the 
disability  of  the  applicant.  Organizatioi 
soliciting  funds  in  North  Carolina  other 
than  resident  religious,  civic  or  frater- 
nal groups  are  required  first  to  procure 
a license  from  the  State  Board  of  Chariti 
and  Public  Welfare. 

County  boards  of  education  and  city 
school  trustees  were  permitted  by  special 
act  of  the  Assembly  to  employ  special 
school  attendance  officers  and  pay  them 
from  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  or 
other  county  funds.  Attendance  duties 
formerly  devolving  on  welfare  superin- 
tendents will  be  shifted  to  the  special 
officers  in  every  school  unit  in  which 
they  may  be  established. 

Orthopedic  patients  at  Gastonia’s 
hospital  for  crippled  children  will  re- 
ceive better  training  through  the  pro- 
vision for  teachers  to  instruct  them  durir 
■'whatever  school  term  the  trustees  of  the 
institution  determine. 

Compulsory  diphtheria  innoculation 
was  provided  for  all  North  Carolina  chil- 
dren except  those  whose  parents  had  re- 
ligious scruples,  and  a tubercular 
sanatorium  was  established  in  the  eastern 
sector  of  the  State  to  cut  down  the  dis- 
tance patients  and  their  visitors  would 
have  to  travel  to  the  institution. 


APRIL  CCC  ENROLLMENT  IS  COMPLETED 


North  Carolina  reached  its  full  quota 
of  2455  CCC  enrollees  in  the  April  enroll 
ment  when  acceptance  operations  were  held 
at  24  camps  and  enrollment  centers  at 
Wilmington,  Raleigh  and  Asheville. 

The  April  enrollment  was  to  replace 
boys  whose  terms  had  expired  leaving 
many  vacancies  all  over  the  country. 

North  Carolina  enrollees  included  1840 
white  and  615  Negro  youths  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  23,  T,  L.  Grier,  State  CCC 
Selection  Supervisor,  said. 


MISS  TRIGG-  DISCUSSES  FOSTER  HOME 
CARE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 


By  Ellen  Lyon  Trigg,  Consultant  For 
Institutions  and  Boarding  Homes 


Child  welfare  work  should  begin  with 
the  assumption  that  the  home  is  the  basis 
of  our  social  fabric,  the  right  and  nor- 
mal setting  for  any  child,  and  that  as 
far  as  possible  the  preservation  of  the 
child's  home  should  be  the  first  aim. 
Separation  of  a child  from  his  family 
should  be  a last  resort  yet  there  are  some 
casfcs  in  which  foster  care  outside  the 
child's  own  home  is  essential  in  order 
that  a chance  may  be  afforded  to  study  the 
the  individual,  to  build  up  his  health  if 
needed,  and  to  prepare  him  for  his  new 
environment.  During  this  transitional 
period,  he  should  be  placed  in  a temporary 
receiving  home  rather  than  the  county 
home . 

In  former  years  North  Carolina  has 
taken  care  of  practically  all  its  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children  through 
institutional  care.  During  the  last  few 
decades  since  time  has  been  given  to  the 
study  of  what  each  child  actually  needs, 
it  has  been  found  that  some  children 
respond  better  to  foster  home  boarding 
care.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
younger  children  as  they  need  more 
"mothering"  and  more  careful  training 
than  most  institutions  are  prepared  to 
give.  Unless  a child  is  given  enough 
emotional  security  during  the  younger 
years  he  will  not  be  able  to  make  the 
proper  emotional  adjustments  and,  there- 
fore, will  remain  fixed  at  some  infantile 
level  which  will  prevent  his  ever  becom- 
ing a mature  individual. 

The  institution  continues  to  occupy 
a definite  part  in  every  well  rounded 
child  welfare  program,  but  at  present 
most  institutions  in  this  state  are  so 
overcrowded,  they  are  unable  to  fulfill 
the  part  they  can  best  play  in  this 
program.  According  to  Sybil  Foster  the 
pre-adolescent  or  adolescent  who  cannot 
take  root  in  a boarding  home  often  fit 
right  into  institution  because  it  offers 
them  group  control  which  is  less  personal 
and  more  acceptable  to  a child  who  is 


seeking  as  a normal  phase  of  growth  to 
throw  off  adult  domination  and  to  stand 
alone  as  a person.  Therefore,  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  children  we  must 
build  up  our  boarding  home  program  to 
take  care  of  the  children  not  suited  for 
institutional  care  and  relieve  the  in- 
stitutions of  a responsibility  they  have 
assumed  in  the  past  because  there  was  an 
inadequate  foster  boarding  home  program. 
During  the  last  few  years,  the  foundation 
has  been  laid  in  foster  home  finding  by 
the  child  welfare  division  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
and  as  a result  during  the  year  1937-1938. 
fifty-seven  homes  were  licensed  in  this 
s ta te . 

Before  getting  too  involved  in  what 
are  the  minimum  requirements  for  licensing 
a home,  the  child  should  not  be  placed 
in  a home  that  is  submarginal.  Even  if 
his  own  home  did  not  give  him  all  that 
he  needed  in  a material  way,  it  may  have 
supplied  certain  intangible  spiritual 
qualities  of  inestimable  value.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  him  from  his  own  home 
he  is  due  the  same  standards  we  considers' 
the  minimum  for  all  children,  since  he 
is  probably  more  in  need  of  these  than  he 
would  be  if  his  own  home  environment  had 
been  nearer  normal.  This  is  expecially 
true  as  to  health  measures. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  child, 
pioneers  in  child  welfare  work,  such  as 
J.  Prentice  Murphy,  say  every  child  is 
entitled  to:  Security,  family  life, 
proper  food,  adequate  shelter,  comfortabl 
clothing,  instruction  in  health  habits, 
education  essentials,  vocational  training, 
recreation,  participation  in  community 
life,  moral  and  religious  training. 

In  this  respect  the  minimum  require- 
ments to  be  expected  of  a foster  home  are 
dependable  income,*  a safe  physical  en- 
vironment; good  housekeeping  to  train 
foster  children  in  correct  methods;  healtl 
examinations  to  make  certain  all  family 
members  are  free  of  infectious  or  con- 
tagious diseases;  moral  standards  above 
reproach,  and  the  motive  in  caring  for  a 
child  because  of  interest  in  young  people 
and  not  because  of  financial  reasons  or 
a desire  for  free  labor. 

Recently  a study  was  made  in  Chicago 
entitled  "Methods  of  Seeking  Foster  Homes 
Used  by  Seven  Child  Placing  Agencies." 

Each  of  these  seven  agencies  from  time  to 
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time  used  various  methods  to  stimulate 
foster  home  applications o The  two  most 
popular  methods  were  first  a form  of  ad- 
vertising which  made  use  of  feature  ar- 
ticles or  news  stories  of  an  educational 
nature  making  a direct  appeal  for  homes 
as  in  want  ads  o It  was  found  that  small 
local  papers  reach  the  moderate  income 
group  and  advertisements  placed  in  these 
bring  better  results.  A second  method 
was  a special  appeal  to  foster  parents 
already  acquainted  with  the  agency. 

Other  forms  of  arousing  interest  in 
boarding  children  were  through  radio 
talks,  addresses  to  club  groups,  and  the 
use  of  posters.  One  Catholic  organiza- 
tion reported  that  their  parish  priests 
were  the  best  source  of  foster  homes  both 
in  regard  to  quantity  and  quality. 

Those  interested  in  finding  boarding 
homes  to  serve  small  towns  and  the  rural 
areas  should  contact  such  persons  as 
farm  agents,  home  demonstration  agents, 
superintendents  of  schools,  preachers, 
bankers,  postmasters,  doctors,  and  county 
nurses’  associations.  According  to 
statistical  studies  made  of  prospective 
applicants  approximately  16%  will  be 
accepted  while  65%  will  be  rejected  or 
shelved,  14%  will  be  withdrawn,  and  4% 
will  be  pending  due  to  various  causes. 
Each  home  considered  should  include  a 
study  of  the  entire  household  as  to  age, 
sex, relationship  of  each  of  its  members, 
religion,  health,  education,  reputation, 
temperament,  and  social  life.  Next 
under  consideration  should  be  the  facili- 
ties for  child  care  including  location, 
size,  arrangement,  furnishings,  condition 
of  house  with  special  attention  paid  to 
the  sleeping  arrangements  intended  for 
foster  child;  water  supply  and  sewage 
disposal;  the  grounds,  the  type  of 
neighborhood;  available  community  re- 
sources for  schooling,  religious  and 
social  life;  the  experience  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife  in  the  care  and  training 
of  children,  the  place  a child  would  have 
in  the  home  and  community,  and  last  but 
very  important,  the  family’s  motive. 

The  discovery  of  any  elements  which 
would  clearly  endanger  a child’s  health, 
morals  or  development  automatically  rules 
out  that  home.  Frequently  a home  may 
meet  the  physical  requirements  but  cannot 
be  used  because  of  some  peculiarity  of 
temperament  which  unfits  the  family  for 


dealing  with  children.  This  may  be 
learned  by  independent  references.  Each 
home  is  judged  on  its  merits — one  heme  may 
be  found  to  fit  the  needs  of  one  type  of 
child j while  another  home  may  fulfill 
another  need. 

When  a home  that  fits  a particular 
need  of  a certain  child  is  found,  the  firtW 
step  in  placement  should  include  an  in- 
terpretation to  the  child  of  his  new  home 
and  the  assurance  that  his  arrival  is  an- 
ticipated by  his  foster  parents  and  then 
an  interpretation  should  be  made  to  the 
new  foster  family.  According  to  Constance 
Goodman,  many  families  applying  for  chil- 
dren have  no  idea  of  the  "wretchedness  of 
the  child's  home,  of  the  appalling  sights 
which  may  be  burned  on  his  memory,  and  of 
the  long,  patient  training  which  may  be 
needed  to  offset  his  years  of  neglect  and 
misery".  Telling  foster  parents  too  much 
may  shock  and  alarm  them  so  that  they  will 
give  up  the  idea.  A worker  must  tell  them 
something  of  the  child's  background,  ex- 
plaining that  he  has  not  been  taught  table 
manners  or  the  rudiments  of  decent  living. 
They  should  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
child's  real  difficulties  and  try  to  help 
him  overcome  these  by  being  patient  and 
understanding . 

In  the  months  following  placement, 
work  with  the  foster  parents  should  be 
continued.  A worker  who  is  charged  with 
responsibility  for  care  of  a child  should 
never  regard  herself  as  an  inspector  but 
rather  a friendly  advisor.  True,  she 
should  see  that  the  requirements  necessary 
to  the  child's  welfare  are  fully  met  by 
the  foster  parents,  but  she  should  aid  the 
to  understand  and  meet  their  obligations, 
especially  when  they  are  inexperienced. 

To  the  child  a worker  should  play  the  role 
of  a wise,  strong  friend  upon  whom  he  can 
depend  to  be  objective  and  fair.  She 
should  be  someone  whose  approval  he  wants 
to  win,  rather  than  whose  displeasure  he 
fears.  Any  strong  emotional  attachment 
by  the  child  for  a worker  should  be 
avoided.  The  worker's  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions should  be  made  to  foster  parents 
privately;  never  to,  or  in  front  of,  the 
child  who  should  feel  free  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  confide  in  the  worker.  Ex- 
cept where  the  parents  are  unsuitable  or 
where  parental  relationships  have  to  be 
severed  by  court  decree,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  home  ties  strong 
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and  wholesome.  A child’s  parents  should 
never  be  criticized  in  front  of  him. 

The  choice  of  a boarding  place  for  the 
child  with  no  family  may  decide  the  trend 
of  a life.  If  his  surroundings  are  de- 
grading, if  opportunities  for  social  life 
and  wholesome  companionship  are  lacking, 
failure  or  tragedy  may  result;  but  if  his 
foster  home  placement  has  been  a happy 
experience,  then  happiness  and  success  may 
result. 

"Man  is  a social  being",  according  to 
Blanche  J.  Paget.  "He  springs  from  the 
soil  of  family  life;  from  it  he  draws  sus- 
tenance, to  it  he  is  bound  by  innumerable 
fibers.  When  for  any  reason  he  is  up- 
rooted, his  well-being  demands  that  he  be 
transplanted  and  nurtured  with  the  same 
tender  solicitude  for  conditions  of  at- 
mosphere, soil  and  sun  that  the  careful 
gardener  displays  toward  his  seedlings. 

A child  should  be  deeply  rooted,  bound 
to  his  environment  by  ties  of  interest, 
habit  and  affection.  Only  so  can  he 
attain  the  stability  to  withstand  the 
storms  of  later  life  and  make  his  fullest 
contribution  to  society.." 


FAMILY  REHABILITATION  STRESSES  THE 
NEED  FOR  GARDENS  IN  ALL  LEVELS 
OF  THE  C Oi.il UNITY  LIFE 


Growing  Vegetables  In  The  Bach  Yard 
Should  Be  As  Important  To  The 
Landlord  As  To  The  Tenant 


By  Anna  A.  Cassatt,  Director 
Division  of  Casework  Training  and  Family  Rehabilitation 


Deep  in  the  soul  of  a social  worker  is 
an  awareness  of  the  important  role  which 
a vegetable  garden  could  play  in  the  life 
of  any  family.  Those  who  love  the  friend- 
ly little  garden  believe  it  has  something 
vital  for  the  family,  something  which 
relates  to  a way  of  life.  The  out-of-doors 
quality  of  a garden,  the  freshness  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables,  the  ingenious 
coloring  and  noises  of  the  beetles,  bees 
and  other  concomitants  of  growing  things 
all  refresh  the  soul.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  March  winds  , snow  and  dashing 
rain  know  how  it  will  happen.  First  will 
come  the  spring  gardens,  fresh  and  green. 


Lettuce,  carrots,  radishes  offering  them- 
selves for  white  teeth  to  crunch.  Then 
will  appear  the  summer  gardens,  colorful, 
luscious,  varied,  with  melons,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, corn  and  beans.  In  the  fall, 
peppers,  gourds,  pumpkins,  add  their  touch 
to  tomato  vines  growing  rusty,  and  lima 
beans  or  ripened  corn.  Then  the  new  kale 
and  turnips  add  freshness  to  the  passing 
summer.  Winter  gardens  are  perhaps  the 
most  appreciated  of  all,  with  the  collards 
defying  the  snow  and  cold,  turnips  buried 
in  a pile  safe  in  the  dampened  earth,  par- 
snips and  salsify  taking  whatever  weather 
brings,  but  delicious  when  baked  with  a 
bit  of  roast. 

However,  any  mention  or  thought  of  re- 
lief families  having  gardens  brings  a 
mingled  feeling  of  hope  and  despair.  For 
the  past  several  decades  many  forces  have 
been  at  work  in  Forth  Carolina  attempting 
to  popularize  gardens.  Who  has  forgotten 
the  "Live  at  Home"  campaign  of  Governor 
0.  Max  Gardner?  The  work  of  the  Extension 
Division  of  State  College  speaks  for  it- 
self. Universities  and  colleges  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to  teach 
their  value.  In  the  heyday  of  the  ERA. 
nothing  took  precedence  over  growing 
vegetables  and  fruits,  canning  and  pre- 
serving them.  Following  through,  the 
women’s  division  and  the  adult  education 
division  of  the  WPA  have  carried  on  this 
work.  Of  great  importance  along  with  all 
of  these  has  been  the  county  departments 
of  public  welfare  hammering  away  tenacious 
ly  at  the  problem.  Yet  with  all  these 
influences  at  work  the  front  yards,  side 
yards  and  back  yards  of  rural  homes  and 
those  in  cities  still  fail  to  blossom  like, 
a rose;  and  there  is  a subtle  but  effectiv 
resistance  growing  out  of  we  know  not  what, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  social 
worker's  hope  and  despair. 

Why  the  resistance  if  all  this  is  to 
be  had  for  the  taking?  Is  this  resistance 
found  only  in  those  families  in  the  lowest 
income  brackets?  Or  is  the  friendly  littl< 
garden  universally  under-rated?  Is  it 
lethargy  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those 
in  the  lowest  income  group,  or  is  it  their 
need  to  conform  to  the  ideas  of  those  in 
higher  financial  and  social  positions? 

If  the  landlord  does  not  believe  in  garder 
how  can  the  case  worker  convince  the  labor- 
on  his  farm,  or  the  tenant,  that  gardens 
are  essential?  If  the  mill  owner  sees  no 
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value  in  cultivating  his  back  yard,  what 
chance  has  the  case  worker  of  persuading 
the  mill  worker  to  plant  forty  square  feet 
of  his  back  yard? 

How  does  a thing  become  popularized? 
Only  through  its  being  participated  in  by 
the  people  generally.  If  we  all  con- 
sidered a garden  as  necessary  as  water, 
heat  and  light,  the  landscape  along  the 
highways  would  change.  Patches  of  green 
would  appear — peas,  cabbage,  beans,  col- 
lards,.  turnips  in  their  various  stages  of 
growth — tomatoes  staked  neatly  in  rows 
with  red  intermingled  with  its  fleshy 
foliage — measured  rows  of  potatoes  giving 
an  air  of  order  and  arrangement  to  the 
garden.  Large  patches,  tiny  patches  of 
green  flashing  into  view  and  passing  as 
we  follow  the  curves  of  the  highway. 

Are  gardens  good  only  for  relief 
families?  Then  they  become  still  another 
way  of  advertising  to  neighbors  that  they 
are  on  relief.  Already  many  things  have 
taken  toll  of  the  family's  pride.  Relief 
clothing,  carrying  surplus  commodities 
from  the  storeroom,  the  tumble-down,  un- 
painted shack,  all  tell  the  passerby  that 
here  is  a relief  family.  If  gardens  were 
popular  and  each  family  of  whatever 
station  in  life  tended  and  enjoyed  its 
garden,  then  having  a garden  would  help 
the  relief  family  to  be  identified  with 
its  self-respecting  and  prosperous  neigh- 
bors and  fellow  villagers.  The  garden 
could  be  a bond  of  fellowship  and  common 
interest  between  those  who  have  more  and 
those  who  have  less,  with  great  benefit 
to  both.  Much  of  the  resistance  to  ' 
gardens  would  then  disappear.  It  could 
be  an  adventure  such  as  exploring  new 
roads  on  Sunday  afternoon,  mysterious, 
exciting,  profitable,  to  be  talked  about 
and  enjoyed  by  both.  Garden  enthusiasts 
whose  ardor  yearns  for  expression  are 
invited  to  make  contributions  to  this 
column . 

(This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  by  Miss 
Cassatt.  The  next  will  appear  in  May.) 


ROTES  FROM  CCC  CAMPS  IN  N.  C. 

Four  o’clock  Tuesday  afternoons  is  class 
time  at  Lexington's  Co. 3408  when  every 
member  except  cooks  and  K.P.'s  attends 
the  vocational  education  programs. 

For  the  past  two  months  20  instructors 
have  trained  enrollees  in  30  worthwhile 
courses  including  auto  mechanics,  com- 
bustion engines,  tree  surgery,  mechanical 
drafting,  farm  improvement,  forestry, 
bookkeeping,  typing  and  English. 


Law  classes  with  a total  of  70  students 
are  being  taught  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  Co.  433  at  Morganton.  De- 
bates and  public  speaking  are  being 
encouraged  among  the  boys . 


Section  of  an  abandoned  barracks  has 
been  converted  to  use  as  classrooms 
by  members  of  Co.  4482  at  Elizabeth- 
town, with  1880  square  feet  of  floor 
space  now  available  for  academic 
classes  and  1720  square  feet  for 
vocational  work. 


Camp  Virginia  Dare,  Manteo's  Co.  436 
won  the  pennant  as  best  outfit  in 
Sub-district  No.  1 in  January,  the 
first  time  the  award  had  been  made 
there . 
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TWENTY -SEVENTH  ANNUAL  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  CONFERENCE  BRINGS  MANY 
PROMINENT  SPEAKERS  TO  SESSION 


Approximately  Six  Hundred  Attended 
Three -Day  Session  And  Hear  New 
York  City  Commissioner,  Governor 
Iioey  and  Justice  Miller. 


State  and  nationally  prominent  soc- 
ial welfare  officials  converged  on  Char- 
lotte April  23  for  the  27th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
for  Social  Service  with  829  registered 
delegates  for  the  three-day  session  at- 
tended by  approximately  600  persons. 

Chosen  as  conference  president  for 
the  next  year  was  Miss  Harriet  Elliott, 
dean  of  women  of  the  Woman's  college. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  succeeding 
Dr.  Julian  Miller,  editor  of  the  Char- 
lotte Observer. 

Headlined  conference  speakers  were 
New  York  City's  welfare  commissioner, 
William  M*  Hod son;  Mr.  Justice  Justin 
Miller,  of  the  U,S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  North  Carolina's  Governor 
Clyde  R*  Hoey. 

Hodson  said  that  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  social  balance 
and  public  welfare  in  America,  the  coun- 
try depends  in  a large  measure  on  four 
fundamental  propositions: 

1-  -Government  in  this  country  must 
continue  to  be  administered  upon  the 
democratic  principle  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  kept  honest,  efficient  and  expert. 

2- -The  profit  system  must  be  made 
to  work  well  enough  to  provide  decent 
jobs  at  decent  wages  to  all  who  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  work. 


3 — -We  must  achieve  a proper  balance 
of  governmental  activity  and  governmental 
control  which  restricts  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  only  so  much  as  necessary  to 
insure  the  liberty  of  all. 

ii--The  social  insurances  and  public 
assistance  must  be  organized  so  as  to 
provide  adequate  security  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  work  or  who  at  a given 
time  cannot  get  employment. 

The  New  York  commissioner  pointed 
out  continued  unemployment  as  the  chief 
threat  to  democracy  and  stated  as  his 
opinion  that  no  self-respecting  worker 
will  voluntarily  choose  to  be  under  gov- 
ernmental supervision  as  is  the  case  when 
he  is  on  the  relief  rolls  of  the  country. 

He  said  that  despite  the  fact  that 
the  country  has  undergone  ten  years  of 
depression,  the  people  are  still  confused 
about  the  causes  of  unemployment  and  the 
measures  necessary  to  relieve  it. 

Prisons,  parole  and  probation  came  in 
for  a share  of  discussion  when  Governor 
Hoey  addressed  the  conference  on  "Grime 
and  Prison  Life". 

The  governor  held  up  an  ideal  prison 
system  as  one  in  which  rehabilitation  of 
prisoners  is  the  foremost  thought  in  order 
that  they  might  be  fitted  to  assume  a 
reputable  place  in  society  upon  release. 

He  deplored  the  fact  that  20,000 
people  enter  North  Carolina  prisons  every 
year.  Ninety -two  percent  of  those  paroled 
from  prison  take  their  normal  places  in 
the  community  and  show  evidence  of  having 
profited  from  their  former  mistake,  he 
said,  while  ninety  percent  of  those 
placed  on  probation  determine  to  make 
good  and  work  hard  at  whatever  meager  job 
they  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

Circuit  Justice  Justin  Miller  urged 
social  workers  of  today  to  train  those 
who  are  to  follow  them  in  thoir  work  and 
said  that  for  the  future  they  should  lock 
toward  the  solution  of  necessary  problems, 
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even  if  the  solution  is  against  personal 
interest . 

"Social  service  results  from  the 
recognition  of  different  standards  of 
living  and  working  toward  the  achievement 
of  the  principles  set  out  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence/1  .he  said. 

"Anyone  attempting  to  follow  a 
middle-of-the-road  plan  of  progress  will 

get  criticism  from  both  sides from  one, 

that  he  is  a radical,  from  the  other  that 
he  is  a conservative." 

Dr.  Julian  Miller  said  in  his  presi- 
dent's address  that  he  felt  "there  is  a 
sore  lack  on  the  part  of  the  public  of 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  purposes 
of  this  organization." 

"We  now  sense  the  fact  that  there  is 
a minimum  of  general  well-being  below 
which  we  dare  not  allow  any  class  to  fall 
if  any  other  class  more  fortunate  expects 
to  maintain  its  maximum,"  Miller  said. 

He  stated  that  "the  ever  enlarging 
fields  in  public  welfare  and  social  ser- 
vice which  challenge  the  leadership  and 
the  aggressive  interest  of  the  American 
public,  and  the  development  of  new 
functional  agencies  that  have  a place  in 
this  conference,  call  for  consideration; 
perhaps  for  some  degree  of  reorganization1 

Other  feature  speakers  on  the  pro- 
gram were:  Charles  C.  McGinnis,  State 
WPA  head;  Dr.  Howard  Rondthaler,  of 
Salem  College;  Malcolm  Miller,  WPA  reg- 
ional representative  from  Washington; 

Col.  W.  A.  Blair,  chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare; 
Miss  Maurine  Boie,  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  America;  Judge  Carl  Hyatt, 
of  the  High  Point  juvenile  court;  Theo- 
dore Johnson,  of  the  State  Planning  Board. 
Arthur  H.  Jones,  of  the  National  Recre- 
ation Association;  and  John  A.  Lang, 

State  NYA  director. 


Twenty  sterilization  operations  were 
authorized  out  of  21  cases  considered  in 
April  by  the  Eugenics  Board  of  North 
Carolina,  according  to  R.  Eugene  Brown, 
Secretary.  Sixteen  white  women  and  two 
Negro,  one  v/hite  man  and  one  Negro  man 
composed  the  number  authorized,  12  being 
State  institutional  cases  and  eight  non- 
institutional  cases.  All  authorized 
operations  were  consent  cases.  Brown  said 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN 
IN  A DEMOCRACY  HOLDS  INITIAL 
MEETING  IN  WASHINGTON 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Child- 
ren in  a Democracy  got  under  way  April  26 
when  the  initial  meeting  was  held  to  plan 
for  a national  conference  to  be  held 
sometime  during  the  early  part  of  19/0. 

Dr.  ^ rank  P.  Graham,  North  Carolina 
University  head,  is  one  of  the  seven  vice- 
presidents  of  the  conference  which  numbers 
six  other  North  Carolinians  among  its 
members . 

Labor  Secretary,  Frances  Perkins  is 
chairman  of  the  organization  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  designated 
as  honorary  chairman  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
as  honorary  vice-chairman.  Both  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  addressed 
the  gathering  during  its  Washington  meet- 
ing. 

North  Carolinians  at  the  conference 
weve  Miss  Harriet  Elliott,  dean  of  women 
of  the  UNC  Woman’s  College.;  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bost,  State  Welfare  commissioner;  Joseph 
B.  Johnston,  superintendent  of  Barium 
Springs  orphanage;  I.  G.  Greer,  general 
’superintendent  of  the  Baptist  orphanage; 
Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Caldwell  National  Grange 
juvenile  superintendent,  Greensboro;  Dr. 
Aldert  S,  Root,  Sleigh;  and  Dr.  P.  P, 
Graham. 


SURPLUS  COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  RUNS 
NEARLY  15  MILLION  POUNDS  MORE 
IN  NINE  MONTHS  OF  FISCAL  '39 


The  commodity  distribution  division 
of  the  State  B0ard  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  handled  almost  15  million  pounds 
more  food  in  the  fiscal  nine  months  ended 
March  31?  1959  than  in  the  same  time  of 
the  preceding  year  and  with  an  increased 
cost  to t he  state  of  only  20  percent, 
Arthur  E.  Langston,  State  Director  of 
commodity  distribution  said  this  week. 

An  estimated  retail  value  of 
$1,303 ,2/5 */0  was  placed  on  the  22,970,2/2 
pounds  of  commodities  distributed  through- 
out the  State  in  the  three  quarters  of 
this  fiscal  year,  in  comparison  with  an 
(continued  ON  pace  3>  COLUMN  2) 
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- STOKES  COUNTY  DIOS  IU  - 

The  Stokes  county  staff  now  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  weather,  soil 
analysis,  potato  bug  control,  cabbage 
worm  extinction,  etc.  Spring  showers  hav6 
meaning  in  terms  of  lettuce  and  onions  now; 
strawberries  soon;  peas  in  the  offing;  and, 
confidentially,  reduced  relief  require- 
ments by  and  by.  Eroded  hillsides  bring 
thoughts  of  what  orchards  might  be  dwell- 
ing thereon.  Even  the  sound  of  a grass- 
hopper sharpening  his  saws  has  become 
ominous  to  the  garden-sensitized  ears  of 
the  case  worker  when,  far  up  the  holloTv, 
she  perches  on  a fence  to  eat  her  radish 
sandwich  for  lunch.  We  know  just  how  you 
feel,  Stokes  county  staff.  When  a garden 
gets  you,  it  gets  you! 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Stokes 
Record  we  reprint  the  following: 

"Miss  Ella  Downing,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Welfare,  with  the  assistance  of 
J.  F.  Brown,  County  Agent,  is  starting  im- 
mediately an  intensive  gardening  campaign 
designed  to  provide  each  needy  family  with 
adequate  food  for  the  next  year.  It  is 
Miss  Downing’s  contention  that  too  much 
time  and  attention  has  formerly  been 
spent  in  working  with  the  relief  of  family 
problems  and  not  enough  time  has  been 
spent  on  prevention  of  need  and  the  sick- 
ness that  results  from  need. 

"According  to  Miss  Downing,  it  is  the 
ultimate  hope  of  a social  case  worker  to 
guide  needy  individuals  in  becoming  more 
resourceful  and  in  becoming,  eventually, 
able  to  provide  for  themselves.  Miss 
Downing  believes  that  many  families  now 
in  need  of  financial  assistance  or  other 
service  rendered  by  the  welfare  Depart- 
ment, are  in  need  of  help  because  of  an 
inability  to  take  advantage  of  resources 
either  through  ill  health  or  through  need 
of  skillful  guidance.  One  of  the  things 
that  must  be  done  to  improve  health  and 
morale  of  needy  people  is  to  provide 
guidance  and  encouragement  in  growing 
enough  food  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
family  through  the  year. 

"Mr.  J.  F.  Brown  County  Farm  Agent, 
is  cooperating  in  the  plan  of  the  Welfare 


Department  and  will  provide  each  needy 
family  aided  by  the  Welfare  Department 
with  a monthly  farm  letter  which  will 
point  out  the  gardening  needs  for  that 
month,  indicate  practical  foods  that  can 
be  raised  economically  to  meet  the  needs 
of  low  income  families,  and  give  infor- 
mation regarding  culture  and  insect  con- 
trol . 

"Miss  Downing  is  asking  Stokes  County 
farmers  to  cooperate  in  this  plan  by 
making  it  possible  for  needy  families  to 
exchange  work  for  the  part  time  use  of 
a mule  and  farm  tools.  Such  cooperation 
will  not  only  help  the  needy  family  tend 
a garden  but  will  provide  skillful 
guidance  and  training  in  farming  under 
conditions  existing  in  their  own.  com- 
munity. Such  cooperation  will  let  needy 
people  know  the  community  is  supporting 
the  Welfare  Department  in  its  belief 
that  with  encouragement  and  guidance  many 
needy  families  cars  raise  gardens  that 
will  provide  adequate  diets,  lead  to 
better  health,  better  community  adjust- 
ments, and  a saving  in  relief  expenditure 

(continued  from  page  2 Surplus  Commodities) 

estimate  of  $350,577.06  on  the  8,167,650 
pounds  distributed  in  nine  months  of  fis- 
cal 1938. 

This  represents  an  increase  of 
14,802,592  pounds  or  181  percent  in  amoun 
of  produce  handled  or  an  estimated 
$952,668.34  or  272  percent  increase  in 
the  estimated  value  of  products  distri- 
buted, Langston  said. 

While  the  cost  to  the  State  in  dis- 
tributing these  commodities  to  Forth 
Carolina's  relief  clients  for  nine  months 
of  fiscal  1939  was  $28,079.71,  it  had 
jumped  to  only  #33,900.70  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  fiscal  1939,  an  in- 
crease of  only  20  percent  in  the  cost  of 
distribution,  he  pointed  out. 

The  22  million  pounds  distributed  so 
far  this  year  would  make  up  765  freight 
cars  loaded  at  an  average  weight  of 
30,000  pounds  each.  Since  100  cars  would 
make  a longer  than  average  train,  Langs toi 
pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  food  dis- 
tributed in  this  state  up  to  the  first 
of  April  would  take  more  than  seven  and 
a half  trains  to  bring  it  into  Forth  Caro- 
lina all  in  one  shipment. 
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PRISON  REFORMS  ' 

William  J.  Quinn,  San  Francisco  police  chief,  said 

CIVILIZATION  HAS  PROGRESS  "AMAZINGLY"  BUT  THE  PENAL 
SYSTEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  NOT  KEPT  PACE.  THE 
TRUTH  OF  HIS  ASSERTION  MUST  BE  ADMITTED.  STILL,  THERE 
HAS  bEEN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  PENAL  SYSTEM,  CONSIDERABLE 
IMPROVEMENT. 

There  was  a time  when  persons  were  kept  in  solitary 
CONFINEMENT  FOR  LIFE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  THERE  WAS 
A TIME  WHEN  THE  AVERAGE  COUNTY  JAIL  WAS  DARK  AND  DIRTY 
AND  SMELLY.  THERE  ARE  SUCH  PRISONS  YET,  BUT  THEY  ARE 
FAR  FEWER  THAN  A GENERATION  AGO. 

A DOZEN  YEARS  AGO  MANY  CONVICTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

lived  in  cages  on  wheels.  They  were  like  rats  in  a 
trap.  Today  North  Carolina’s  convicts  with  compara- 
tively FEW  EXCEPTIONS  LIVE  IN  FAIRLY  COMFORTABLE  AND 
AMPLY  SANITARY  "CAMPS,"  WHICH  ARE  MORE  LIKE  SMALL  PENI- 
TENTIARIES THAN  CAMPS,  THE  BUILDINGS  FIRE-PROOF,  WELL- 
VENTILATED,  HEATED  AND  LIGHTED, 

There  has  been  improvement  in  the  conditions  under 

WHICH  PRISONERS  LIVE  IN  PRACTICALLY  EVERY  STATE. 

There  is  room  for  much  more  improvement,  of  course. 
The  public  is  interested.  For  a long  time  the  public 

SEEMED  NOT  TO  CARE  HOW  FELONS  FARED.  NOW  THAT  IT  IS 
INTERESTED  REFORM  WILL  BE  SPEEDED  UP.  AFTER  ALL,  WE 
CAN’T  GET  AWAY  FROM  THE  FACT  THAT  CIRCUMSTANCES  AFFECT 

all  of  us.  - Kinston  Free  Press 

NOT  DEFENSE  QUEST  ION 

New  enrollments  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

AGAIN  BRINGS  TO  MIND  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CCC  TO  NATIONAL 

defense.  Proposals  to  militarize  the  camps  have  in  the 

PAST  BEEN  BONES  OF  CONTENTION  BETWEEN  ADVOCATES  OF 
"ADEQUATE"  DEFLNSE  AND  THOSE  FEW  BUT  OUTSPOKEN  PERSONS 
OPPOSED  ON  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  TO  ANY  MILITARY  TRAINING. 

The  question  of  whether  CCC  enrollees  are  to  be 

GIVEN  COMPULSORY  MILITARY  TRAINING,  HOWEVER,  IS  NOT 
PRIMARILY  ONE  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE.  AS  YET  NO  INDICATION 
IS  FORTHCOMING  THAT  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  WILL  NOT  BE  ABLE 
TO  RECRUIT  ALL  THE  MEN  IT  NEEDS  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  OF 
PRESENT  DEFENSE  MEASURES.  THOUSANDS  OF  YOUNG  MEN  ARE 
EAGER  FOR  MILITARY  SERVICE  AND  WELCOME  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  SERVE  THEMSELVES  AND  THEIR  COUNTRY  IN  THIS  WAY. 

Only  when  soldiers  are  needed  on  a large  scale  for  war 

CONDITIONS  WILL  THE  ARMY  FIND  ITSELF  UNABLE  TO  FIND 
ENOUGH  VOLUNTEERS  TO  FILL  ITS  RANKS. 

Military  training  in  the  CCC  involves  the  question 
OF  WHETHER  WE  ARE  TO  SUBJECT  BOYS  who  ENROLL  IN  THE 


CAMPS,  PRIMARILY  TO  LARN  A LIVING  AND  KEEP  THEMSELVES 
SERVICEABLY  EMPLOYED  AT  A TIME  IN  THEIR  LIVES  WHEN 
THERE  IS  NOTHING  ELSE  TO  DO,  TO  A REGIMENTATION  MANY 
OF  THEM  DO  MOT  SEEK  OR  EXPECT.  THE  CCC  CANNOT  PROPER- 
LY BE  USED  AT  ONE  AND  THE  SAME  TIME  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT 
OF  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT  AND  A RELIEF  ORGANIZATION.  AND 
WE  BELIEVE  THAT  FOR  THE  PRESENT  IT  WILL  BEST  SERVE  THE 
INTERESTS  OF  THE  NATION  AND  THE  CCC  BOYS  TO  KEEP  ON 
THEIR  SHOULDERS  A PICK  RATHER  THAN  A RIFLE.  

Sanford  Herald 

NEW  DEALERS  TOOK  NOTE 

Distribution  of  surplus  foodstuffs  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  through  the  local 
Welfare  Office  to  I , I o 4 Lee  county  persons  last  month 
and  in  previous  months  and  years  took  a burden  off 
local  charity  organizations  and  aid  in  solving  the 
nation’s  economic  woes  as  well. 

If  this  food  were  not  provided  for  these  I,!o4 
needy  persons,  it  would  mean  that  the  county,  town  or 
civic  or  private  groups  would  have  to  see  that  they 
WERE  FED.  And  while  the  purchase  of  these  commodities 
is  financed  with  taxes,  it  is  a much  less  troublesome 

AND  LESS  PAINFUL  WAY  TO  HELPING  THE  NEEDY. 

Purchase  and  distribution  of  the  commodities  is 

EQUALLY  IMPORTANT  AS  A REGULATOR  OF  MARKETS.  SURPLUS 
SUPPLIES  ARE  BOUGHT  OFF  GLUTTED  MARKETS  IN  ALL  PARTS 
OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  SENT  WHERE  NEEDED,  SOFTENING  THE 
BREAK  IN  PRICES  WHEN  SURPLUSES  PILE  Up.  In  THIS  WAY 
PRODUCERS  ARE  HFLPED. 

A FEW  YEARS  AGO  WHEN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WAS 
PLOWING  UNDER  COTTON,  KILLING  LITTLE  p|GS,  AND  PUTTING 
A SCARCITY  ECONOMY  INTO  EFFECT  INTO  VARIOUS  OTHER  WAYS, 
THERE  WERE  MANY  WHO  SAID  IT  WOULD  BE  BETTER  TO  GIVE  THE 
SURPLUSES  TO  THE  P OR,  TrilS  OPINION  BECAME  SO  PREVALENT 

that  it  has  become  trite  to  repeat  it.  But  apparently 

THE  NEW  DEAL  WHEN  IT  WAS  MOST  LUSTY  AND  BENT  ON  DOING 
GREAT  THINGS  TOOK  TIME  TO  NOTE  THAT  DESTRUCTION  OF  FOOD 
WAS  ECONOMICALLY  IF  NOT  MORALLY  WRONG  AND  HATCHED  IN- 
STEAD THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OR  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  DISTRI- 
BUTION.   Sanford  Herald 


PUBLIC  V ’ELF ARE  LEV’S 

will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  anyone  interested 
in  receiving  it . We  would 
also  like  to  be  put  on  the 
mailing  list  of  we] fare 
departments  in  other  states 
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DUPLIN  COUNTY  WELFARE  SUPERINTENDENT 
DISCUSSES  THE  PROBATION  AND 
PAROLE  SYSTEM  IN  N.C.  - 


Says  System  Is  Elastic  Enough  To 
Meet  Necessary  Changes  And  To 
Grow  As  Time  Requires 


By  Inez  C.  Boney 


"Each  new  day  we  start  out  as 
a product  of  our  yesterday.” 

Juvenile  offenders  have  had  so  few 
yesterdays  that  our  best  work  is  probably 
with  them.  The  parole  and  probation 
system  for  juvenile  offenders  has  been 
cause  for  gratification  in  North  Carolina. 
North  Carolina  has  two  training  institu- 
tions for  white  boys  and  one  for  Negro 
boys  with  one  school  for  white  girls,  and 
in  order  to  be  admitted  to  one  of  these 
institutions,  full  social  history,  showing 
the  background  leading  to  commitment,  and 
age  verification  must  be  sent  in  advance 
of  the  arrival  of  the  child. 

Juvenile  courts  attempt  to  send  only 
children  who  are  physically  and  mentally 
capable  of  receiving  training  which  the 
institution  furnishes.  After  a child  is 
committed  to  an  institution,  the  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare  is  furnished 
with  information  from  time  to  time  in 
regard  to  the  child's  future  placement  in 
the  community.  Any  child  is  discharged 
when,  after  sufficient  study  the  school 
superintendent  and  the  institution  com- 
mittee find  that  the  child  cannot  further 
profit  in  the  institution.  A child  may 
be  returned  to  the  institution  upon 
revocation  of  conditional  release,  based 
on  findings  of  the  juvenile  court. 

This  commitment  of  persons  previously 
released  from  the  institution  is  based 
upon  age,  mental  status,  and  study  made  by 


a superintendent  of  public  welfare  and 
that  made  by  the  institution.  A child 
is  granted  an  honorable  final  discharge 
before  he  or  she  reaches  the  age  of  21, 
and  before  that  age,  upon  recommendation 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare. 

Parolee  reports  are  sent  into  the 
State  Department  during  the  time  of 
probation  every  six  months.  It  is  the 
wish  of  the  State  authorities  coupled 
with  the  county  officials  that  our  train- 
ing schools  may  be  considered  schools 
for  special  training  rather  than  criminal 
institutions • Those  who  are  familiar 
with  these  institutions  realize  that  the, 
are  in  reality  high  class  boarding  schooj 
with  every  facility.  The  pity  is  that  a 
child  must  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor  in 
order  to  be  admitted. 

The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  puts 
more  children  on  probation  than  he  admits 
to  institutions,  and  while  on  probation, 
the  judge  goes  into  the  social  causes  of 
delinquency.  The  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  prepares  for  the  judge  a 
sociological  diagnosis  of  the  child  who 
has  been  petitioned,  before  the  child  is 
brought  into  court.  The  charge  is  first 
thoroughly  investigated,  the  background 
of  the  child  is  studied,  going  back  to 
the  habits  of  the  father  and  grandparents 
The  teachers  are  consulted,  his  associate? 
are  taken  into  consideration,  his  men- 
tality is  considered,  and  his  family 
physician  is  consulted.  Often  a doctor 
has  never  been  In  the  home,  and  in  such 
cases  the  health  officer  of  the  county 
is  asked  to  give  the  child  a physical 
examination • 

In  one  research  of  a county  in  North 
Carolina  there  has  been  a decided  trend 
downward  in  juvenile  delinquency,  during 
the  past  -three  years.  This  probably  is 
due  to  the  fact  of  increased  public 
interest  in  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
more  adequate  recreational  playgrounds. 

Many  cases  are  settled  out  of  court. 
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Those  who  are  put  on  probation  by  the 
court  are  turned  over  to  the  probation 
officer,  or  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  welfare,  seeking  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  better  people  of  the 
coxnmunity  to  help  rehabilitate  the  home 
from  which  the  child  came.  Government 
aid  has  been  a wonderful  help  in  securing 
proper  food  and  clothing  for  many  of  our 
most  poverty  stricken  families.  The 
probation  officer  sees  the  child  secretly. 
Wholesome  amusement  and  recreation  are 
sought  for,  and  worthwhile  companionship 
is  found.  It  is  sought  to  induce  the 
child’s  parents  to  make  a home  which  will 
build  character,  instead  of  tearing  it 
down.  The  officer  indeed  needs  to  exer- 
cise wisdom  in  order  to  inspire  respect 
and  confidence;  to  be  able  to  arouse  the 
child’s  noble  ideals  and  ambitions.  He 
must  be  firm  and  able  to  induce  the 
parents  to  develop  proper  responsibilities 
for  the  child. 

Government  of  North  Carolina  is 
faced  with  this  question:  Shall  a man 
leave  prison  scot-free,  or  shall  he  come 
out  under  supervision?  To  go  out  without 
supervision,  to  have  a job  for  himself, 
having  no  one  to  look  to  after  having  had 
complete  supervision  for  a period  of  time, 
is  not  wise;  so  say  thinking  people. 

To  begin  with,  our  prisons  are  too 
crowded.  'We  neither  have  the  money  for 
vast  enlargement  nor  does  our  government 
deem  it  wise  to  turn  a man  out  into  a 
community  without  some  preparation  and 
special  supervision.  Sometimes  a man  may 
be  paroled  when  he  has  served  all  but  a 
few  months  of  his  sentence.  He  is  kept 
on  parole  for  possibly  two  or  three  years, 
or  maybe  for  only  six  months,  according 
to  his  adaptability  and  surroundings.  It 
is  believed  that  a larger  percent  of 
prisoners  should  be  paroled,  for  the  small 
percent  of  those  who  failed  proves  the 
wisdom  of  the  system.  It  is  a helpful 
need  of  rehabilitating  cases  where  refor- 
mation is  possible.  Constantly  to  im- 
prove and  enlarge  the  administration  of 
parole  is  intelligent  economics  and  real 
social  work. 

The  Governor  is  empowered  to  name  an 
advisory  board  of  parole  of  six  members 
which  meet  at  his  call  at  the  times  and 
places  designated,  and  to  appoint  a com- 
missioner of  paroles  with  one  or  more 


assistants.  A sufficient  number  of  com- 
petent parole  supervisors  under  the 
direction  of  the  Governor  maintain  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  paroled  prisoners 
in  order  to  assist  them  in  every  possibl 
way  tov/ard  compliance  with  conditions  of 
the  parole. 

Some  people  think  a person  who  is 
paroled  is  just  released  from  prison  and 
turned  loose  on  society.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  release  is  only  a phase  of 
parole  work.  Before  a person  is  paroled , 
some  plan  is  worked  out  for  the  prisoner’ 
rehabilitation.  A description  of  his 
background,  his  family,  the  community  in 
which  he  is  to  be  returned,  and  a thoroug 
investigation  as  to  his  associates  is 
made.  He  must  have  a job  available. 

When  a parolee  comes  home,  he  must 
go  to  the  welfare  office  first  of  all, 
where  he  is  given  his  official  written 
parole,  signed  by  the  Governor.  A statis 
tical  report  is  filled  out  and  placed  in 
the  file  which  is  set  up  for  the  parolee. 
He  is  given  an  opportunity  to  tell  about 
his  recent  prison  life;  and  through 
questions  a superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare quickly  gets  a picture  of  the  back- 
ground and  work  the  prisoner  had  during 
his  incarceration,  the  kind  of  supervisio 
he  had  in  camp,  and  whether  the  prison 
system  did  him  good  and  just  what  type 
stamp  it  placed  upon  him  mentally. 

Parole  supervision  is  a social 
problem  and  trained  social  workers  are 
needed  to  advise  parole  officers.  In  the 
state  group  of  1481  parolees,  there  are 
1020  whites,  and  440  Negroes.  The  state 
attempts  to  treat  parolees  from  an  in- 
dividual standpoint. 

North  Carolina’s  Probation  Commissio 
was  established  in  1937,  while  Massachu- 
setts had  probation  as  early  as  1878,  and 
Vermont  in  1898.  During  the  past, 
Superior  Court  judges  and,  more  recently 
county  court  judges  and  even  magistrates, 
have  developed  a fine  probation  system. 
However,  this  system  was  manipulated 
according  to  their  individual  discretion. 
North  Carolina's  state  system  of  parole 
and  probation  has  caught  the  attention  of 
officials  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

New  York,  and  other  states  throughout 
the  nation. 

In  this  important  phase  of  governmen 
the  public  needs  to  be  made  cognizant  of 
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the  fact  that  probation  is  a unique  idea, 
and  is  a demonstration  of  individualiza- 
tion in  dealing  with  an  offender.  An  in- 
dividual must  be  dealt  with  according  to 
his  own  need  and,  while  radical  changes 
cannot  be  made,  a probation  officer  who  is 
trained  may  be  able  to  search  for  the  fact 
that  lies  behind  each  individual's  ap- 
pearance in  court. 

Worth  Carolina's  parole  and  probation 
system  has  made  a good  start  for  develop- 
ment. Many  intelligent  people  feel  that 
there  should  be  coordination  of  the  penal, 
parole  and  probation  systems.  The  program 
of  North  Carolina's  probation  system  is 
enriched  by  that  of  its  parole  system, 
and  vice  versa.  In  North  Carolina  with 
an  interested  Governor  at  the  head  of  all 
three  divisions.  North  Carolina  systems 
are  coordinated  as  needs  demand.  The 
systems  are  elastic  enough  that  they  may 
change  and  grow  as  time  requires. 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  TAKES  171  INMATES 
FROM  55  COUNTY  HOMES  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  IN  1938 


One  hundred  and  seventy-one  inmates 
of  55  county  homes  of  North  Carolina  were 
enabled  to  find  private  homes  and  better 
living  conditions  by  means  of  public  as- 
sistance grants  in  1938,  according  to  a 
survey  of  the  division  of  institutions 
and  corrections  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

A grant  in  excess  of  the  state 
average  of  $9.50  was  obtained  for  139  of 
the  former  inmates,  VI.  C.  Ezell,  director 
of  the  divi  ion  reported,  while  55  were 
given  grants  in  excess  of  the  average  cost 
of  $17.76  a month  for  keeping  them,  in  the 
county  institutions.  Twenty-one  indivi- 
duals were  awarded  payments  of  $30  a month 

The  number  of  inmates  taken  from 
county  homes  ranged  from  a single  indi- 
vidual to  28  who  were  enabled  to  leave 
the  Mecklenburg  county  home  under  the  new 
program. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  old  age 
assistance  program  on  July  1,  1937,  293 
persons  have  moved  out  of  county  homes  by 
means  of  public  assistance  grants,  while 
only  16  of  that  number  have  given  up  their 
grants  and  sought  re-admission  to  the 
county  institutions . 


NEW  LANS  RELATING  TO  PENSION  PAYMENTS 
WILL  NOT  PREVENT  ANY  RECIPIENT 
RECEIVING  CHECK  ON  TIME 


The  requirement  that  widows  of  Con- 
federate veterans  eligible  for  public 
assistance  payments  be  transferred  from 
the  pension  rolls  by  July  I will  not  pre- 
vent other  pensioners  from  receiving 
their  payments  on  that  date,  Mrs.  -I.  T. 
Bost,  State  Welfare  Commissioner,  said 
in  answer  to  queries  from  county  depart- 
ments on  the  new  legislation. 

"Beginning  July  1,  in  accordance 
with  chapter  187  of  the  public  laws  of 
1939,  all  pensioners  remaining  on  the 
pension  lists  will  receive  their  checks 
from  the  State  Auditor's  office  each 
month  instead  of  twice  a year",  the 
commissioner  said. 

"The  transfer  of  eligible  widows  and 
the  change  in  method  of  payment  of  re- 
maining pensioners  were  two  separate  acts 
of  the  Assembly  and  no  hardship  or  delay 
will  result  when  the  laws  take  effect," 
she  announced. 

All  widows  of  Confederate  soldiers, 
Mrs.  Bost  said,  will  be  transferred  to 
the  public  assistance  rolls  on  July  1 if 
they  are  eligible  for  that  type  of 
government  assistance,  while  those  not 
eligible  will  remain  on  the  pension  rolls 
and  be  paid  entirely  from  State  funds. 

Checks  going  to  those  transferred 
will  be  paid  jointly  by  the  State  and 
the  Federal  government  resulting  in  a 
saving  to  North  Carolina  of  approximate]' 
a quarter  million  dollars  which  will  be 
used  to  further  the  public  assistance 
program  for  other  needy  aged  in  the  State 

All  payments  to  those  transferred 
will  be  equal  annually  to  the  amount  they 
are  now  receiving  under  their  pension, 
while  even  though  those  remaining  on  the 
pension  rolls  will  receive  their  checks 
monthly,  the  yearly  total  will  not  be 
affected,  the  commissioner  stated. 

Class  A Confederate  widows  now  re- 
ceive $300  a year  and  their  old  ago 
assistance  grant  will  be  equal  to  ^25  a 
month  under  the  new  system  of  payments, 
and  larger  if  sufficient  need  is  shown. 

No  grants  will  be  more  than  $30  however. 
They  will  not  be  required  to  sign  appli- 
cation blanks  for  the  grants,  the  transfo: 
of  those  eligible  being  automatic  when 
the  law  goes  into  effect  on  July  1. 
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COUNTY  WELFARE  DEPARTMENTS  RECEIVE  ABOUT 
28,000  APPLICATIONS  FOR  GOVERNMENT 

AID  IN  SIX  MONTHS  PERIOD 


Approximately  28,000  persons  applied 
to  local  welfare  departments  in  North 
Carolina  in  the  six  months  ending  the  last 
of  April,  1939,  involving  over  65,000  men 
women  and  children  in  requests  for  govern- 
ment financial  aid,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  State 
welfare  commissioner  announced  today. 

Monthly  expenditures  now  run  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $525,000  for  the  100 
county  welfare  departments  for  all  types 
of  assistance  grants  from  Federal,  State 
and  local  funds  to  aid  at  least  50,000 
Tarheel  families. 

During  April,  1939,  blind  persons 
were  given  an  average  grant  of  $14.64  to 
bring  the  monthly  State-wide  total  ex- 
penditure to  $28,298.18  under  the  program 
administered  by  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  according  to  figures  compiled 
by  J.  S.  Kirk,  Statistician  for  the  State 
welfare  department. 

To  32,385  old  people  went  an  average 
payment  during  April  of  $9.55  with  the 
total  expenditure  amounting  to  $309,347.47 
while  North  Carolina's  average  grant  to 
families  of  dependent  children  was  $15.52 
a family  or  $5.82  for  each  child  on  the 
rolls  requiring  a total  outlay  of 
$125,324.92  to  8,075  families  representing 
21,534  children. 

Director  of  Public  Assistance,  Nathan 
H.  Yelton,  pointed  out  that  the  average 
North  Carolina  payment  to  recipients  under 
that  phase  of  the  program  administered  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  is  climbing  a few  cents  each 
month  above  the  average  for  the  preceding 
thirty-day  period. 

From  local  relief  funds  alone  19,590 
persons  comprising  6,123  families  received 
$34,799.80  at  an  average  grant  for  April 
of  $5.68  a family.  During  the  month,  446 
cases  received  $6,433.62  for  pauper 
burials,  boarding  home  care,  and  other 
items,  and  737  persons  received  hospitali- 
zation at  an  average  cost  of  $25.20  from 
the  $18,577.02  total  spent  for  this  type 
of  aid  by  the  counties,  Kirk's  figures 
showed. 


There  were  93  children  in  80  c Dunty 
jails  in  North  Carolina  in  March  1939. 


COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  STATE  ' ' \ 
WORKING  FOR  BETTER  JAIL  CONDITIONS 
SAYS  HEAD  OF  INSTITUTIONS  DIVISION 


Nine  North  Carolina  counties  and 
three  towns  of  the  State  are  becoming  mor 
conscious  of  the  need  for  better  jail 
facilities  in  their  sections,  according 
to  W.  C.  Ezell,  director  of  the  division 
of  institutions  and  corrections  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wei 
fare . 

Anson,  Burke,  Beaufort,  Catawba,  Hyde 
Jones,  Lenoir,  Madison  and  Richmond 
counties  and  the  towns  of  Rose  Hi 11, Den to 
and  Aurora  already  either  have  new  and 
modern  buildings  under  construction  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  lawbreakers  or  have 
inquired  of  the  division  of  institutions 
as  to  the  recommendations  of  the  depart- 
ment for  approved  buildings. 

There  is  still  possibility  of  con- 
struction of  a district  jail  for  the 
counties  north  of  the  Albemarle  Sound  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  Ezell  said,  sine*- 
some  of  the  counties  of  that  section  have 
reported  postponement  of  jail  remodeling 
;formerly  considered  until  it  can  be  de- 
termined if  the  county  commissioners  of 
the  units  involved  will  favor  the  future 
district  combination. 

"Such  a course  will  result  in  much 
saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  counties 
combining  their  jail  facilities  in  this 
manner  and  better  and  more  sanitary  modern 
quarters  can  be  provided  and  operated  in 
a single  unit  than  in  the  several  that 
are  now  being  used,"  Ezell  said. 

"Too  many  of  the  local  communities 
have  no  provision  for  separating  children 
from  more  seasoned  offenders  and  they  are 
thus  brought  into  several  days  contact 
with  hardened  criminal  tendencies  while 
awaiting  disposition  of  their  cases  in 
juvenile  courts,"  he  pointed  out. 


Seventeen  cases  were  authorized  for 
eugenical  sterilization  by  the  State  Board 
of  Eugenics  seven  of  the  number  being  in- 
stitutional and  10  being  non-ins titutional 
cases.  Secretary  R.  Eugene  Brown  said 
'Wednesday. 

The  authorizations  included  three 
white  and  two  Negro  men,  seven  white  and 
five  Negro  women.  All  were  consent  cases. 
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THE  GARDEN  COLUMN - 


TO  GARDEN  OR  NOT  TO  GARDEN 

By 

Northampton  County  Staff 

Here  is  a bit  of  patience  and  courage  typical  of 
what  is  required  in  rebuilding  families.  Whenever  the 

CLIENTS  WERE  PATTED  INTO  PLACE,  HR.  ARISE  EARLY  ROSE 

up.  When  he  was  calmed,  the  cl i ents  resisted.  (What 

WOULD  YOU  EXPECT  FROM  WILD  CAT  RIVER  AND  THE  TOWN  OF 

Little  Dog.')  But  the  caseworker  was  tenacious  and 
Julie  helped.  Thus  a whole  community  moves  forward. 


The  "Fertile  Valley"  is  a section  of  North  Caro- 
lina consisting  of  approximately  10,000  acres  of  cleared 

FARM  LAND  BETWEEN  THE  WILD  CAT  RIVER  AND  THE  TOWN  OF 

Little  Dog  and  Is  owned  by  five  or  six  men  and  inhabi- 
ted by  Negro  tenants. 

The  biggest  landlord  in  the  section  is  Arise  Early, 

WHOSE  FATHER  WAS  AT  ONE  TIME  A NOTED  STATESMAN  AND  DUR- 
ING HIS  LIFETIME  RULER  OF  THE  "FERTILE  V ALLEY1'.  MR. 

Early  inherited  some  of  the  patriarchal  instincts  of  his 

FATHER. 

On  Early’s  "Square  Plantation"  live  the  lowest 

CLASS  OF  NEGROES,  THE  MAJORITY  OF  THE  NEARLY  200  HAVING 
BEEN  BORN  AND  REARED  ON  THE  PLACE.  FEW  OF  THEM  HAVE 
EVER  MARRIED*,  THERE  ARE  OVER  A HUNDRED  CHILDREN. 

Practically  all  their  means  of  subsistence  is 

LOOKING  AFTER  THE  EARLY  CROPS  FOR  ABOUT  FIVE  MONTHS  OF 
THE  YEAR  AT  50^  A DAY. 

The  department  of  welfare  has  sought  to  better  the 
conditions  of  these  unfortunates  from  an  economic  and 

MORAL  STANDPOINT  WITH  EMPHASIS  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  SIDE. 

Then  it  was  thought  that  gardens  would  prove  of 
value.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  money  to  buy  seeds  or 

TO  PAY  A SUPERVISOR,  COMMUNITY  GARDENS  WERE  PLANNED. 

A CASEWORKER  WENT  TO  SEE  Mr.  EARLY  AND  DISCUSSED 
THIS  PLAN.  AS  A MEANS  OF  INTRODUCTION,  THE  CASEWORKER 
EXPLAINED  THAT  NEGROES  FROM  "SQUARE  PLANTATION11  HAD  BEEN 
COMING  TO  THE  WELFARE  OFFICE  FOR  FOOD  AMD  CLOTHES  ALL 

the  winter.  First  visits  had  shown  a rebellious  atti- 
tude WITH  THE  APPLICANTS  DEMANDING  RELIEF.  LaTER  ON  A 
SPIRIT  OF  COOPERATION  WAS  SHOWN. 

Early  said  these  people  wouldn't  work  in  groups, 

BEING  AFRAID  ONE  WOULD  GET  MORE  THAN  THE  OTHER,  AND  THAT 
COMMUNITY  GARDENS  WAS  AN  IMPOSSIBLE  TASK.  HOWEVER,  HE 
FINALLY  SIGNIFIED  H .1 S WILLINGNESS  TO  GIVE  THE  LAND  WITH 
THE  PROVISION  THAT  THE  CASEWORKER  SUPERVISE  THE  WORK. 

The  Caseworker  inferred  from  the  interview  that 

RELIEF  AND  CASE  WORK  IN  THE  PAST  HAD  BEEN  ABOMINABLE  TO 
HIM,  AND  THAT  HE  DID  NOT  ACCEPT  THE  MODERN  APPROACH  TO 
HUMAN  Dl FFI CULT  I ES. 

Mr.  Early  had  said,  "If  a family  has  bread  and 
meat,  what  else  do  they  need?"  Also,  "Children  are  the 


Conducted  By 

Anna  A.  Coss-tt 


SAME,  WHETHER  BORN  OF  LEGALLY  MARRIED  PARENTS  OR  ILLE— 
GJT IMATELY." 

Thus  the  caseworker  went  to  try  his  hand  among  re 
negro  tenants  with  Early's  warning  that  these  tenants 
would  not  work  together  still  ringing  in  his  EARS. 

Gathered  in  the  cabin  of  Julie,  the  real  ruler  of 
the  "Square",  were  the  majority  of  the  residents  of 
the  neighborhood. 

The  caseworker  explained  Early's  decision  to  let 

THEM  USE  THE  BEST  LAND  ON  THE  "SQUARE1'  FOR  THE  GARDEN, 
THE  MULES  WHEN  NOT  NEEDED  ELSEWHERE  ON  THE  FARM,  AND 
SUGGESTED  WORKING  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS  AT  THEIR  SELF- 
APPOINTED  TASKS  IF  THEY  UNDERTOOK  THE  GARDEN. 

Then  the  hue  and  cry  arose.  They  would  work  the  ip 

OWN  GARDENS  BUT  NOT  A COMMUNITY  ONE.  THEY  DIDN'T  WANT 
TO  GIVE  UP  THEIR  SATURDAY  HOLIDAYS  EITHER,  JuUE 

called  for  quiet  and  asked  that  the ‘caseworker  be  al- 
lowed TO  discuss  the  plan. 

The  caseworker  explained  that  this  was  not  a gov- 
ernment PROJECT  AND  THERE  WAS  NO  APPROPRIATION  AND 
HENCE  NOT  ENOUGH  MONEY  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  GARDENS.  He 
REASONED  WITH  THEM  FOR  A LONG  TIME  WITH  PERFECT  ORDER 
BEING  MAINTAINED  AT  JULIE'S  COMMAND.  BUT  THE  REPLY 
WAS  THE  SAME  "No".  FINALLY  AS  THE  CASEWORKER  STARTED 
TO  LEAVE  IN  DESPAIR,  THE  NEGROES,  AT  THE  INSISTANCE 

of  Julie,  agreed  to  do  the  work. 

Other  problems  arose.  Early  interferred,  after 
hearing  that  his  labor  was  all  being  taken  for  the 
garden.  He  visited  the  caseworker  on  the  "Square"  and 
used  every  logical  excuse  and  reason  he  could  think  of 

TO  KEEP  THE  IDEA  FROM  BEING  CARRIED  OUT,  BUT  THE  CASE- 
WORKER HAD  OBTAINED  THE  COOPERATION  OF  THE  INHABITANTS, 
AND  REFUSED  TO  QUIT.  A SUPERVISOR  THAT  THESE  PEOPLE 
WOULD  WORK  FOR;  MEANS  OF  PAYING  HIM;  THE  TRACTORS 
BREAKING  DOWN;  THESE  AND  NUMEROUS  OTHER  UNrORSEEN 
DIFFICULTIES  AROSE,  AND  HAD  TO  BE  WORKED  OUT. 

VISITING  THE  COMMUNITY  GARDEN  TWO  WEEKS  LATER  ON 

Saturday,  the  caseworker  found  Julie  and  twenty  of  the 

WOMEN  PLANTING  POTATOES.  WITHOUT  DINNER,  THEY  KEPT 
HARD  AT  WORK  UNTIL  THE  GARDEN  PLANTING  WAS  FINISHED. 

The  CASEWORKER  WONDERS  IF  THIS  PROJECT  WILL  HELP 
SOLVE  THEIR  ECONOMICAL  PROBLEM  AND  INTRIGUE  EARLY'S 
INTEREST  IN  A CONSTRUCTIVE  APPROACH  TO  HUMAN  DIFFI- 
CULTIES. Should  we  work  on  the  moral  problems  through 

THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  BOTH  TENANTS  AND  LANDLORD? 


When  requesting  a copy  of  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  HEWS,  which  is  sent  free 
on  request,  please  give  your 
street  address  or  box  number. 
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COLLEGE  OF  CRIME 

Governor  Hoey  sounded  the  correct  note  in  Char- 
lotte LAST  NIGHT  WHEN  HE  URGED  THAT  MEN  AND  WOMEN  UN- 
FORTUNATE ENOUGH  TO  BE  CONFINED  IN  PRISONS  BE  RETURNED 
TO  SOCIETY  BETTER  CITIZENS  THAN  WHEN  THEY  WERE  COM- 
MITTED. 

Our  prison  system,  not  only  in  North  Carolina 

BUT  PRACTICALLY  EVERYWHERE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IS  A 
DISGRACE  TO  THIS  THING  THAT  WE  HOPEFULLY  CALL  CIVILI- 
ZATION. 

A HEEDLESS  BOY  WITH  NOT  MUCH  UPBRINGING  JIMMIES 
THE  LOCK  ON  A FILLING  STATION,  A RURAL  POLICEMAN 
CATCHES  HIM  SELLING  A STOLEN  CARTON  OF  CIGARETTES  FOR 
FIFTY  CENTS,  AND  THE  LAD  FINDS  HIMSELF  DOING  A STRETCH 
OF  THREE  TO  FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  STATE'S  PRISON. 

He  finds  himself  in  an  overcrowded  State's 
Prison.  He  is  thrown  into  close  and  intimate  contact 

WITH  OLD  OFFENDERS  WHO  HAVE  TRAVELED  THE  PATH  OF  CRIME 

FROM  Dan  to  Bersheeba  and  who  know  every  footstep, 

EVERY  MILESTONE,  EVERY  CROSSROAD  OF  IT  BY  HEART. 

The  boy  is  in  a university  full  of  apt  professors 
His  life  is  at  its  formative  stage. 

By  the  time  his  lawyer  secures  him  a parole  he 

HAS  PASSED  THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  THE  PEDICULOUS  CURRICU- 
LUM CUM  LAUDE  AND  IS  ITCHING  FOR  A POST-GRADUATE  LABO- 
RATORY COURSE. 

First  thing  he  does  when  he  gets  out  of  prison 

IS  TO  SECURE  HIMSELF  A PISTOL,  STEAL  AN  AUTOMOBILE, 
ACCUMULATE  A PARDNER,  STICK  UP  A FILLING  STATION  AND 
GET  A POCKETFUL  OF  MONEY  SOMEBODY  ELSE  WORKED  FOR. 

He  loses  all  that  money  in  a CROOKED  poker  game 
OR  SPENDS  IT  ON  A BUNCH  OF  BLONDES  AND  THEN  MOVES  ON  TO 
ANOTHER  HOLD-UP. 

Eventually  a victim  fails  to  hoist  his  hands  and 

THE  BOY  PULLS  THE  TRIGGER,  THEN  HE'S  AN  OUTLAW  WITH  A 
PRICE  ON  H 1 S HEAD  AND  FOR  A BRIEF  PERIOD  MAKES  THE 
FRONT  PAGE  WITH  A SERIES  OF  AUTOMOBILE  THEFTS  AND  K I ID- 
NAP  » NG  S . 

He  stays  a jump  or  two  ahead  of  the  authorities 

UNTIL  HE  MAKES  THE  MISTAKE  OF  CROSSING  A STATE  LINE 
WHICH  MAKES  HIM  LEGITIMATE  GAME  FOR  THE  FBI. 

Knowing  how  to  bait  such  fish  they  trap  him  with 
a lady  of  the  evening,  turn  him  over  to  the  State 

AUTHORITIES,  WHO  IN  TURN  CALL  A SPECIAL  TERM  OF  COURT 
AND  SHIP  HIM  ALONG  BACK  TO  PRISON. 

This  time  he's  not  in  the  University  of  Crime  but 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  known  as  death  row.  There 
he  gets  religion,  is  baptized  in  a bathtub,  learns  a 

FEW  VERSES  OF  SCRIPTURE,  AND,  SHOUTING  THEM,  IS  PUT  TO 
DEATH  SLOWLY  AND  HORRIBLY  WITH  RASPING  CYANIDE  GAS, 

JUST  ABOUT  THE  TIME  MORE  PLODDING  YOUNG  MEN  ARE  GETTING 
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THEIR  FIRST  RAISE  AND  THINKING  ABOUT  PRICING  A MODEST 
DIAMOND  FOR  A G/J.  WHO  IS  NOT  ONLY  BEAUTIFUL  JT  C-  " 
HOW  TO  COOK. 

And  that  is  the  Great  American  Tragedy. 

Way  to  prevent  it  is  to  provide  for  the  rigorous 
separation  in  prison  of  first  offenders  and  seasoned 

CRIMINALS. 

Governor  Hoey  recognizes  the  evil  and  has  it  i:j 

HIS  POWER  TO  PUT  A STOP  TO  IT  NOW. 

Let's  see  some  action.  

Fayetteville  Observer 

TOWNSEND'S  FOLLY 

The  Townsend  Plan  will  o'  the  wisp  continues  to 
delude  its  thousands  and  the  writer  of  a letter  to  the 
editor  of  The  Charlotte  News  claims  young  people  as 
adherents  to  the  plan  for  the  reason  "they  know  that 
the  Townsend  Plan  if  adopted  will  help  them  more  than 

THE  AGED,  THAT  WHEN  THEY  FINISH  COLLEGE  THERE  WILL  BE 
POSITIONS  AWAITING  THEM  WHEREAS  THEY  CANNOT  NOW  FIND 
EMPLOYMENT." 

We  hadn't  heard  of  many  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  unable 
TO  FIND  EMPLOYMENT  AND  BELIEVE  THE  FIGURES  WILL  BEAR 
US  OUT.  Nor  are  there  a great  many  persons  with 
SPECIAL  SKILLS  WHO  CANNOT  FIND  EMPLOYMENT  UNLESS  THEY 
HAVE  ALSO  SOME  SPECIAL  PHYSICAL  OR  PSYCHOLOGICAL  DIS- 
ABILITY. 

It  is  true  THAT  IF  ALL  PERSONS  over  A certain  age 
WERE  ARBITRARILY  DENIED  THE  RIGHT  TO  GAINFUL  EMPLOYMENT 
THERE  WOULD  BE  MORE  WORK  AVAILABLE  FOR  PERSONS  IN  THE 
YOUNGER  AGE  BRACKETS. 

The  point  the  Townsend  adherents  miss  is  that 
employment  does  not  necessarily  mean  livelihood  and 
that  a dollar  in  the  pocket  does  not  necessarily  mean 
purchasing  power. 

In  Germany,  Russia  and  Italy  today  work  is  uni- 
versal BUT  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  IS  UNSPEAKABLY  LOW. 

That  is  because  a tremendous  percentage  of  the 

PRODUCT  OF  THE  LABOR  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THOSE  COUNTRIES 
IS  DIVERTED  TO  MILITARY  PURPOSES  RATHER  THAN  TO  THE 
INCREASE  OF  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Removal  of  people  over  55  or  6°  years  of  age 

FROM  GAINFUL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  WOULD  HAVE 
A VERY  SIMILAR  EFFECT!  IT  WOULD  SIMPLY  CAUSE  THE  REST 
OF  THE  PEOPLE  TO  WORK  HARDER  TO  HOLD  THEIR  OWN  BECAUSE 
THEY  WOULD  HAVE  TO  SUPPORT  THE  ARBITRARILY  AGED  AS  WELL 
AS  THEMSELVES.  FAYETTEVILLE  OBSERVER 


"Public  welfare  work  is  a building  pro- 
cess. It  needs  cooperation  from  three 
sources;  government  agencies,  private  agen- 
cies, AND  PRIVATE  CITIZENS.  WHEN  THE  BODY 
OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  COME  TO 
REALIZE  THEIR  RESPONSIBILITY  TOWARD  THE  UN- 
FORTUNATE AND  UNDERPRIVILEGED  OF  THE  STATE, 
THE  GENERAL  WELFARE  PROGRAM  WILL  TAKE  A BIG 
FORWARD  STEP." 
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METHOD  AMD  SKILL  IN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
VOL  II  NO.  1 OF  THE  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK  PROCESS 

(Review-published  in  May  1939  issue 
of  Social  Forces , the  publication 
of  the  Institute  for  Research  in 
Social  Science,  University  of  North 
Carolina) 

In  Method  and  Skill  in  Public  Assis- 
tance , the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
Work  has  given  to  social  workers  a second 
vital  and  practical  handbook.  Following 
the  general  pattern  of  Volume  I of  The 
Journal  of  Social  Work  Process,  this 
volume  was  published  when  the  separate 
experiences  and  thinking  of  members  of  the 
faculty  and  student  body  came  together 
around  specific  problems  and  processes 
in  social  work  in  such  a way  as  to  achieve 
"coherence  of  point  of  view  and  method", 
thus  organizing  "the  contents  into  an 
integral  whole" . 

Volume  I emphasizes  the  use  of 
function  in  the  helping  process  in  the 
private  agency,  a field  in  which  case  work 
has  been  known  as  the  agency's  service, 
but  in  which  function  as  a dynamic  force 
in  the  case  work  process  has  previously 
had  little  recognition.  Volume  II  deals 
with  case  work  in  the  public  field,  in 
which  function,  structure,  framework 
have  been  known  realities,  but  in  which 
the  use  of  case  work  philosophy  and  method 
within  these  limits  has  been  questioned 
by  both  case  worker  and  layman. 

In  the  Introduction,  Mrs.  Rosa  Wessel, 
editor  of  the  volume,  defines  the  area 
with  which  the  content  is  concerned  as 
case  work  in  the  public  agency  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  initial  process, 
the  application  and  establishment  of 
eligibility.  In  her  conclusion  she  ex- 
presses the  point  of  view  brought  out  in 
the  articles  that  a limited  service  can 
have  meaning  to  the  client  when  the  agency 
recognizes  that  "the  asking  and  giving 
are  vital  experiences  that  affect  the  re- 
ceiving and  use." 

Mrs.  Wessel' s introductory  statements, 
each  separate  article  and  the  composite 
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whole,  express  a conviction  that  case  wort: 
has  a significant  place  in  the  public 
agency,  a place  gained  and  to  be  main- 
tained only  by  the  service  which  it 
renders  to  the  public,  the  agency  and  the 
client;  that  the  case  vrorker  in  the  publm- 
agency  can  render  the  service  for  which 
she  has  been  appointed  if  she  is  pro- 
fessionally and  personally  equipped,  has 
strength  to  accept  positively  and  use 
constructively  the  agency's  structure,  is 
sensitively  aware  of  the  person  who  comer 
to  her  for  help,  is  able  to  help  him 
through  the  difficulties  of  seeking  and 
taking  help  responsibly  and  help  him  move 
toward  a more  responsible  use  of  himself 
in  his  family  and  other  societal  relatior  • 
ships . 

Each  article  represents  an  achievemer ' 
in  thoughtful  and  effective  job  perfor- 
mance which  has  made  possible  the  clarity 
and  conviction  with  which  the  material 
is  presented,  and  the  total  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  unity  in  philosophy  and  method. 
Since  each  contribution  is  so  full  of 
"strong  meat"  the  reviewer  will  only 
mention  the  authors  and  titles  and  leave 
to  others  who  are  seeking  help  in  doing 
their  jobs  the  privilege  of  exploration. 
The  contents  are  as  follows:  The  Founda- 
tion and  Framework  of  Pra ctice , Do r o thy 
C.  Kahn;  Fact  and  Feeling  in  Eligibility, 
Roberta  E . T own  send;  The  Application  Desk . 
Ida  S.  Bel let;  The  Restitution  Agent, 
Isabelle  R.  Kelley;  Interpreting  Function 
to  the  Visitor,  Sara  S.  Hughes;  Eligibil- 
ity in  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  Ruth 
I.  Karl son;  New  Emphases  in  Education  for 
Public  Social  Work,  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray. 

The  volume  comes  at  a time  when  the 
public  is  beginning  to  be  aware  of  public 
assistance  as  an  integral  and  developing 
aspect  of  governmental  responsibility 
rather  than  an  emergency  measure,  and  whe: 
social  workers  in  public  agencies  are  be- 
ginning to  think  about,  evaluate  and 
define  what  they  are  doing.  The  writers 
have  not  said  this  is  the  way,  but  they 
have  said,  in  effect,  that  this  is  a_ 
way  which  they  have  evolved  through  the 
use  of  a particular  philosophy  in  their 
own  practice  in  the  public  welfare  field 
and  which  for  them  has  proved  effective. 

To  workers  in  the  public  welfare  field 
this  volume  will  have  value;  and  to  those 
who  have  some  understanding  of  and  belief 
in  the  underlying  philosophy  and  have 
strength  and  skill  to  employ  the  method, 
the  volume  comes  as  something  for  which 
they  have  been  seeking  and  something  they 
can  use. 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  CCC  SELECTING  AGENCIES 
ARE  PREPARING  FOR  JULY  ENROLLMENT 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  YOUTHS 


State  and  local  selecting  agencies 
are  making  preparation  for  the  approach- 
ing CCC  quarterly  enrollment  which  will 
occur  between  the  dates  of  July  1 and 
July  20. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  number  of 
vacancies  to  be  filled  in  July  will  be 
considerably  less  than  the  number  of 
vacancies  which  occurred  in  April,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  discharge  of  en- 
rollees  who  will  not  be  eligible  for  en- 
rollment because  of  the  two-year  legal 
maximum  period  of  service  and  of  those 
who  are  separated  from  the  Corps  to 
accept  employment,  and  for  other  reasons, 
will  permit  the  acceptance  from  North 
Carolina  of  at  least  half  as  many  ap- 
plicants as  were  enrolled  during  the  past 
April  procurement  period,  when  2455  young 
men  were  given  the  opportunity  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Corps. 

Immediately  following  the  April  en- 
rollment each  State  selecting  agency  pre- 
pared and  transmitted  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  a "Report  of  Junior  Enrollment" 
which  included  data  on  selection,  accept- 
ance and  enrollment  of  all  juniors  ac- 
cepted. These  reports  were  consolidated 
and  transmitted  to  Robert  Fechner, 
Director  of  the  Corps. 

In  transmitting  this  report  to  the 
director.  Dean  Snyder,  Chief  of  Selection 
Operations,  CCC,  acting  for  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  had  the  following  pertinent  and 
interesting  comments  to  make  on  the 
values  of  CCC  experience. 

"The  fifty  thousand  youths  who  left 
the  Corps  at  the  end  of  March  because  of 
the  'two-year  rule'  were  undoubtedly 
very  much  better  equipped  to  fit  into 
regular  jobs  in  industry  and  agriculture 
than  they  were  at  the  time  of  their 
original  enrollment.  Their  period  of 
CCC  service  was  sufficiently  long  to  per- 
mit them  to  gain  valuable  habits  of  work 
and  basic  skills  which  are  fundamental  to 
a large  number  of  payroll  jobs.  A sig- 
nificant proportion  of  these  youths  had 
been  advanced  to  positions  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  camps  -being  rated  as  'key 
men'  with  corresponding  increases  in 
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their  monthly  cash  allowances.  Their 
leaving  the  Corps  has  meant  a chance  foi 
others  who  have  been  enrolled  more  recen 
ly  to  move  up  to  these  places  of  leader- 
ship and  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  same 
enlarged  training  and  experience. 

" The  effect  of  the  "two-year  rule" 
deserves  this  special  comment  since  it 
places  an  important  duty  upon  camp  and 
project  supervisory  personnel  to  maintai 
continuously  a program  for  training  en- 
rollee  "understudies"  who  may  move  up  at 
anjf  time  into  leadership  jobs.  Corres- 
pondingly this  rule  makes  CCC  experience 
more  valuable  to  the  young  men  of  the 
eligible  group,  since  it  becomes  not  a 
career  service  but  a significant  voca- 
tional vestibule  or  entrance  into  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  Congress 
as  expressed  in  the  basic  law  establish- 
ing the  Corps  (Act  of  June  28  , 1937)„ 

"As  a result  of  this  exodus  from  the 
Corps,  which  necessitated  the  filling  of 
100,000  vacancies  in  April,  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  the  local  selecting 
agents  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
applications  of  many  qualified  and  de- 
serving youths  who  had  been  waiting  for 
several  months  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  In  some 
States  virtually  all  of  the  fully  quali- 
fied applicants,  held  over  for  selection 
since  January  1929  because  of  limited 
vacancies  at  that  time,  \vere  given  their 
chance  to  become  CCC  members.  In  other 
states,  however,  the  reservoir  of  ap- 
plicants was  still  several  times  larger 
than  the  number  of  vacancies  - despite 
the  unusual  size  of  the  April  enrollment 
Based  on  reports  received  from  loca 
selecting  agencies,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  is  at  present  a reservoir  of 
approximately  2750  young  men  in  North 
Carolina  eligible  and  willing  for  en- 
rollment in  CCC.  Continued  effort  will 
be  made  to  send  forward  in  July,  as  far 
as  possible,  young  men  in  the  18  to  23 
year  group;  however,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  large  number  of  applican 
in  the  17-year  group,  a considerable 
number  of  the  more  mature  17-year  old  bo 
will  be  sent  forward. 
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DIRECTOR  OF  INSTITUTIONS  DIVISION 
TELLS  OF  NEW  FEDERAL  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY  STATUTE 


Says  New  Federal  Statute  Recog- 
nizes Principle  That  Youthful 
Violators  Need  Treatment  And 
Specialized  Care  Rather  Than 
Ret al i at o r y Funis hra e n t 


t$Y  William  Curtis  Ezell 
Director  Division  Institutions  and  Cor- 
rections, State  Board  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare 


North  Carolina  again  sets  an  example 
for  the  whole  United  States.  The  new 
Federal  lav;  regarding  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy is  quite  similar  to  the  North  Carolina 
juvenile  court  law.  There  are  those  who 
are  willing  to  say  that  the  new  Federal 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  was  based  on  the 
North  Carolina  law  and  that  Judge  Carl 
Hyatt,  North  Carolinian,  now  connected 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  in 
Washington,  was  the  major  influence  be- 
hind the  planning  and  drafting  of  the 
bill  which  was  passed  by  the  19.38  United 
States  Congress. 

Regardless  of  the  source  and  initia- 
tive for  the  new  act,  it  does  make 
possible  a.  more  expeditious  handling  of 
cases  of  juveniles  who  have  violated 
Federal  statutes  and  who  are  brought 
before  the  Federal  courts  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  practices  now  permitted  are 
very  similar  to  those  permitted  the  State 
juvenile  courts. 

The  new  aot  applies  to  all  persons 
under  eighteen  years  who  are  accused  of 
violating  the  Federal  statutes  and  to 
all  Federal  offenses,  except  offenses 


punishable  by  death  or  life  imprisonment. 
The  Attorney  General,  however,  has  she 
option  of  prosecuting  on  a charge  of 
” juvenile  delinquency",  or  the  "substan- 
tive offense  of  which  he  is  accused." 

Thus  the  more  serious  juvenile  offenders 
after  study,  may  bo  tried  in  the  same 
maimer  as  adults. 

Juvenile  delinquents  are  to  be 
prosecuted  by  information  and  tried  before 
a district  judge,  who  may  hold  court  at 
any  time  and  any  place  within  his  district 
in  chambers  or  otherwise.  The  juvenile 
must,  however,  give  his  consent  in  order 
to  be  prosecuted  for  juvenile  delinquency 
instead  of  for  the  substantive  offense. 
Minors  may  waive  the  const! fcutional  right 
to  a trial  by  jury,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  adults  may  waive  the  right. 

The  juvenile,  if  he  is  adjudged  a 
juvenile  delinquent,  may  be  placed  on 
probation  or  may  bo  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General  for  a period 
not  exceeding  his  minority,  but  in  no 
event  exceeding  the  term  for  which  he 
could  have  been  sentenced  if  he  had  been 
convicted  of  the  substantive  offense. 

The  Attorney  General  is  empowered  to 
designate  any  agency  for  the  custody  and 
care  of  such  juveniles,  it  being  the  in- 
tent of  this  provision  to  make  it  possibL 
to  use  such  state  end  local  institutions 
as  may  appear  to  be  feasible  and  suitable  * 

The  Attorney  General  is  to  be  noti- 
fied of  the  arrest. of  any  juvenile  who 
is  accused  of  violating  a Federal  statute 
in  order  that  in  case  it  is  necessary  to 
detain,  such  juvenile  he  may  be  detained 
in  a juvenile  home  and  thus  reduce  the 
jail  detention  to  a minimum. 

The  Parole  Board  is  given  the  power 
to  parole  a juvenile  at  any  time. 

The  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Ac u 
gives  recognition  to  the  principle  that 
juvenile  offenders  need  treatment  and 
specialized  care  rather  than  mere 


punishment,  a principle  accepted  in  State 
juvenile  court  laws  since  the  first  one 
was  established  in  this  country  in 
Chicago  and  Cook  county,  Illinois,  in 
1899.  The  same  principles  are  embodied 
in  the  North  Carolina  statutes,  which 
were  enacted  in  1917. 

Prior  to  these  lavas  the  juvenile 
offenders  were  ordinarily  placed  in  jail 
along  with  adult  confirmed  criminals, 
held  by  the  grand  jury  if  indicted,  and 
tried  by  petit  jury  with  the  usual  for- 
mality and  dignity  of  the  criminal  laws. 
The  various  states  have  taken  steps  to 
permit  the  courts  which  have  jurisdiction 
over  such  juveniles  the  privilege  of 
holding  informal  hearings  wherein  the 
public  may  be  excluded,  and  wherein  the 
situation  and  personality  involved  may 
be  given  first  consideration,  rather  than 
a statute  which  has  been  violated.  Really 
the  intent  takes  away  none  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  judge,  but  it  does  permit  a 
careful  study  of  the  individual  with  all 
the  cultural,  economic,  social,  emotional, 
and  delinquency  ramifications.  Disposi- 
tion can  then  bo  made  in  terms  of  what 
seems  wisest  for  the  particular  person 
concerned,  and  is  not  so  definitely  de- 
termined by  the  statute.  Such  laws  do 
throw  more  responsibility  on  the  judge 
and  make  demands  for  individualization 
in  disposition. 

This  principle  does  not  mean  a less 
strict  treatment  by  the  court.  In  fact 
a charge  of  "juvenile  delinquency1*  may 
mean  a commitment  to  a training  school 
until  such  time  as  the  training  school 
sees  wi a e to  release  the  juvenile.  If 
the  delinquencies  embrace  a continuation 
of  anti-social  behavior  over  a long 
period  of  time  the  duration  of  institu- 
tional treatment  may  be  much  longer  than 
a court  would  be  allowed  to  sentence  for 
violation  of  the  particular  statutes  on 
a substantive  charge.  This  fact  is  fre- 
quently overlooked  by  critios  who  think 
the  juvenile  courts  are  treating  the 
delinquents  too  lightly. 

A great  advantage  of  the  usual 
juvenile  court  acts,  and  such  is  true  of 
the  North  Carolina  act  and  the  Federal 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act,  is  that  the 
hearing  of  the  complaint  may  be  held  at 
any  time  cad  at  any  place  within  the 
areas  of  jurisdiction  instead  of  awaiting 
the  next  meeting  of  a formal  court. 


The  statistics  on  the  number  of'  oas  ,s 
of  juvenile  delinquency  before  the 
juvenile  courts  annually,  and  on  the 
number  of  children  in  jail  annually,  sug- 
gest that  the  privilege  of  hearing  cases 
at  any  time  and  place  is  serving  to  a 
degree  to  limit  jail  detention  in  North 
Carolina,  although  the  same  statistics 
indicate  a long  distance  yet  to  go. 

During  a year  there  are  approximately 
2,650  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  be- 
fore the  107  juvenile  courts  of  North 
Carolina.  However,  during  the  calendar 
year  1937  there  were  only  1070  children 
reported  in  jail  for  all  causes,  which 
is  less  than  half  of  the  court  cases. 

The  average  length  of  stay  in  jail  was 
seven  days,  with  a majority  staying  less 
time.  Evidently,  then,  the  courts  are 
giving  early  attention  to  most  of  the 
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That  the  courts  are  individualizing 
disposition  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  38.4  percent  of  delinquency  cases 
are  placed  on  probation  while  only  16.9 
per  cent  are  sent  to  institutions.  Of 
the  1070  reported  in  jail  in  1937  only 
112  were  sent  to  training  schools,  while 
8 were  sent  to  the  State  Central  Prison. 

Although  the  individual  states  had 
been  making  forward  strides  in  handling 
juvenile  delinquents  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  the  Federal  practices 
have  lingered  behind  and  followed  the 
old  criminal  procedure.  Prior  to  1931 
the  Federal  government  had  no  statutes 
which  gave  recognition  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency as  a problem  demanding 
specialized  treatment.  In  that  year 
Congress  enacted  a law  which  permitted 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
to  turn  over  to  the  state  courts  cases 
of  Federal  juvenile  offenders.  This 
practice  had  many  limitations  and  had  the 
additional  disadvantage  that  in  frequent 
instances  both  the  state  court  and  the 
Federal  court  wanted  to  turn  the  responsi- 
bility and  problem  over  to  the  other. 

Not  until  the  1938  act  did  the  United 
States  courts  have  the  necessary  statutes 
themselves  to  handle  the  juveniles  who 
offended  against  the  national  statutes, 
except  as  they  handled  criminal  cases. 
During  the  period  1931  to  1938  only  about 
five  percent  of  such  Federal  juvenile 
offenders  were  turned  over  to  the  state 
courts . 

(Continued  on  page  4,  column  2) 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OFFICER  FINDS  MANY 
PARENTS  INDIFFERENT  TO  SCHOOLS 


By  E.  F.  Murray,  welfare 
superintendent  and  attendance  officer 
Scotland  county 


School  attendance  is  the  first  duty 
on  the  list  named  as  devolving  upon  the 
superintendent  of  welfare;  he  is  ex- 
officio  school  attendance  officer  for  his 
county.  To  a thoughtful  person,  this 
would  appear  to  be  a very  simple  matter. 
Surely  when  the  State  provides  a nice 
comfortable  building,  thoroughly  trained 
teachers,  needed  furniture  and  equipment, 
books  at  a mere  fraction  of  their  former 
cost,  transportation  to  the  school,  all 
in  the  interest  of  making  our  future 
citizens  well  equipped  for  the  battle  of 
life,  every  father  and  mother  would  be 
eager  to  secure  this  God-given  birthright 
for  their  children.  The  more  ignorant 
they  are  themselves,  the  more  they  should 
appreciate  their  own  handicap,  and  en- 
deavor earnestly  to  see  that  every  child 
was  in  school  every  day. 

This  is  not  the  case.  It  is  really 
tragic  to  know  what  flimsy  excuses  men 
and  women  give  for  keeping  their  children 
out  of  school.  Many  even  resent  having 
the  matter  called  to  their  attention. 

They  are  not  willing  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice for  their  children  to  have  this 
training.  Others  seem  to  feel  that  it 
does  not  hurt  any  one  but  their  children, 
so  why  should  the  State  or  neighbors 
worry?  The  last  statement  is  not  true, 
however.  Allowing  the  child  to  stay  out 
occasionally  not  only  discourages  him  by 
getting  him  behind  his  fellows,  it  sets 
the  example  for  others.  Also,  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  to  a school  is  based  on 
attendance  records.  Too  many  children 
out  may  cause  the  school  to  lose  a 
teacher  or  teachers,  thus  causing  the 
attending  evils  of  over-crowding  and  in- 
efficiency next  year,  all  of  which 
affects  the  whole  community.  Besides  all 
this,  the  State  is  spending  millions  of 
hard  earned  tax  dollars  annually  to  pre- 
vent ignorance  and  its  attending  evil, 
poverty.  Every  child  allowed  to  remain 
out  of  school  defeats  the  State's  ob- 
jective, and  wastes  whatever  amount  of 


-i 

money  it  costs  per  child  to  provide  the 
school  facilities. 

So  then,  the  State  is  entirely  with, 
its  rights  when  it  makes  and  enforces  a 
school  attendance  law  for  the  protection 
of  its  citizens  of  tomorrow  against  ig- 
norance and  poverty,  its  taxpayers  agai  r 
waste  and  its  school  system  against  in- 
efficiency. Every  good  citizen  who  is 
on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  of  progress 
and  social  security  and  the  efficient 
administration  of  all  public  service, 
should  exert  his  whole  influence  to  see 
that  every  child  attends  some  school  and 
that  unlettered  and  handicapped  parents 
be  made  to  'understand  why  this  should  be 
dene . 


STATE  FACILITIES  FOR  CARE  OF  MENTALLY 
DISEASED  PERSONS  INADEQUATE  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  SAYS  EZELL 


Adequate  State  facilities  for  the  car 
of  mentally  diseased  persons  would  elimi- 
nate the  State-wide  practice  of  holding 
mental  cases  in  county  jails,  according 
to  W.  C.  Ezell,  director  of  the  division 
of  institutions  and  corrections  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Fublic 
Welfare . 

Asked  as  to  general  county  facilities 
for  the  care  of  mental  incompetents  in 
North  Carolina  jails,  Ezell  stated  that 
the  policy  was  discouraged  by  the  State 
department  because  it  represents  a prob- 
lem of  "special  medical  care  with  need 
for  more  facilities  than  the  counties 
have  at  their  disposal." 

"State  facilities,  however,  are 
strictly  limited,"  he  pointed  out,  "and 
although  the  Central  hospital  at  Raleigh 
is  beginning  a program  of  renovation  and 
fireproofing,  only  about  20  percent  of 
the  funds  available  will  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  institution. 
During  the  several  months  of  renovation 
it  will  be  difficult  for  the  hospital  to 
care  for  even  its  present  population." 

North  Carolina  county  jails  held  995 
insane  persons  in  1938  which  was  55  less 
than  the  number  confined  in  the  county 
institutions  in  1937,  the  director  of  in- 
stitutions said. 

"In  1938  the  State  hospitals  took  all 
but  four  percent  of  the  insane  in  jails 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTE  POSTPONED 


for  whom  applications  for  admission  were 
made,  and  requests  for  State  care  were 
entered  for  slightly  more  than  53  percent 
of  the  insane  held  in  the  county  jails 
of  the  State,”  Ezell  stated,  ’’while  on 
the  first  of  April , 1939,  there  were  105 
insane  in  jail.” 

Out  of  a total  of  2911  mentally 
diseased  population  of  North  Carolina 
county  homes  in  a 1938  survey,  there  were 
116  or  four  percent  of  the  number  who 
were  classified  as  insane  persons. 

"North  Carolina  citizens  adjudged 
insane  in  other  States  are  kept  hospital 
ized  while  awaiting  transfer  to  hospitals 
here,  while  we  have  no  way  of  reciprocal 
treatment  of  out-of-State  residents  who 
have  to  be  kept  in  the  county  jails  to 
await  transfer  to  their  homes,"  Ezell 
pointed  out. 

"However,  the  law  could  be  changed 
to  permit  hospitalization  for  out-of~ 
State  patients  if  there  were  adequate 
facilities . " 


SWAIN  COUNTY  CLOSES  ALMSHOUSE  TO  MAKE 
SEVEN  INSTITUTIONS  NOW  LIQUIDATED 


Official  notice  of  the  closing  of  the 
Swain  county  home  on  Juno  1 has  been 
received  by  A.  C.  Ezell.,  director 
of  the  division  of  institutions  and 
corrections  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare. 

Action  of  the  Swain  county  commis- 
sioners in  liquidating  the  institution 
completed  the  seventh  county  home  closing 
in  North  Carolina  since  the  beginning  of 
public  assistance  program.  Mitchell, 
Chowan,  Hyde,  Cherokee,  Greene,  and 
Yancey  counties  already  had  set  the 
example  for  the  Swain  commissioners . 

The  11  inmates  of  the  Swain  institu- 
tion at  the  time  of  its  closing  were 
placed  in  private  homes  in  the  county  and 
given  old  age  assistance  grants  of  $25 
to  $30  a month  with  three  of  the  number 
receiving  $20  county  grants  in  place  of 
their  lodging  in  the  county  home,  Ezell 
said  he  had  been  informed  by  J . E.  Adams, 
Swain  welfare  superintendent. 


Teacher:  "If  Napoleon  were  still  alive 

today,  what  do  you  think  he  would  be 
doing?" 

Smart  Pupil:  "Drawing  the  old-age  pension 


Mrs.  W.  T.  Best,  State  welfare  com- 
missioner has  announced  the  postponement 
from  July  until  October  or  November  the 
sessions  of  the  twentieth  annual  Public 
Welfare  Institute  held  each  year  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

The  Institutes  are  directed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  School  of  Social  Work  of 
the  University.  ‘A 


"The  old  American  frontier,  where  a 
strong  man  with  ax  and  plow  could  take 
up  free  land  and  make  his  way  regardless 
of  his  neighbors,  is  gone.  In  the  in- 
dustrial civilization  of  today  and  to- 
morrow, no  region,  no  city,  no  business, 
no  individual  in  America  will  ever  again 
be  able  to  prosper  alone  and  independent 
of  the  rest.  The  new  frontier  is  one 
on  which,  v/orking  together  for  the  comrnoi 
good,  Americans  will  use  their  great 
technical  and  creative  resources  to  pro- 
duce the  full  abundance  of  which  the 
American  land  is  capable,  an  abundance 
which  will  make  the  long  American  Dream 
of  dignity  and  freedom  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  every  citizen  at  last  come 
true."  --Life  Magazine. 


(Continued  from  page  2;  New  Federal  Delinquency  Act) 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  know  that 
Judge  I.  M.  Meekins  and  Probation  Officer 
M.  B.  Prescott,  of  the  Eastern  District 
of  North  Carolina,  have  the  honor  of 
handling  the  first  case  under  the  new 
Federal  act,  when  two  boys  were  brought 
before  the  court  in  Elizabeth  City  on 
June  29,  1933,  just  thirteen  days  after 
the  lav/  became  effective  when  signed  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  June  16  of  that 
year. 

Just  what  effect  the  new  Federal  act 
will  have  on  our  own  problem  of  detaining 
juveniles  is  yet  to  be  seen.  In  the  past 
the  inadequacy  of  alternative  facilities 
has  encouraged  a rather  constant  violatio. 
by  State  authorities  and  an  occasional 
violation  by  Federal  officers.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  18%  less  childre- 
were  committed  to  the  county  jails  of 
North  Carolina  during  1938  than  during  19:: 
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THE  GARDEN  COLUMN 


Conducted  By 
Anna  A.  Cassatt 


FOUR  P'S.  - PERBHNIALS  _PATIENCE_-  PLEASURE  - PERMANENCE 
By  - A.  77,  Cline,  Superintendent  of  Uelfare  - Forsyth  County 

(This  article  was  published  in  the  May  sown  during  the  early  spring  or  summer.  11 

issue  of  Holland's  magazine  along  with  a outdoor  cold-frame  is  the  ideal  way  to 

picture  of  Mr.  Cline  in  his  garden  of  handle  plants.  The  soil  should  be  care- 

perennials.  ) fully  prepared  by  sifting  and  a well  bal- 

Lovers  of  flowers,  who  fail  to  go  in  anced  plant  food  mixed  wi th  it.  In  the 

for  perennials  are  missing  some  of  the  most  South  a good  substitute  for  commercial 

invigorating  thrills  of  a gardner's  life.  humus  is  well-rotted  pine  straw  forced 
Growing  annuals  is  a lot  of  fun,  Yfhat  af-  through  a sieve  and  then  mixed  with  a gooi 
fords  more  thrills  than  to  find  the  lowly  loam,  which  may  be  obtained  from  decompose 
primula  sending  up  bud  stems  before  the  smcwoompost  heaps  with  which  some  stable  manu. 
and  icc  melts  away  from  the  beds?  Then  there  has  been  mixed.  This  should  also  be  sif 
'will  follow  in  quick  succession  many  of  the  Fine  woods-dirt  and  manure  is  also  good  f^ 
early  blooming  perennials,  including  the  this  purpose,  provided  it  contains  some  sr 
beautiful  columbine,  with  its  clover  like  The  seed  may  be  broadcast  or  sown  in  rows, 

leaves,  and  the  stately  anchusa,  the  pride  but  I prefer  the  latter  method,  as  it  make 
of  all  gardncrs.  weeding  much  easier. 

These  ear ly  bloomers  are  not  so  sus-  Thorough  preparation  of  the  perennial 

ceptible-  to  the  ravages  of  insects,  plant  bed,  or  border,  is  very  important.  Begin- 
diseases,  and  certainly  the  sun  does  not  do  ners  should  realize  that  they  are  planning 
the  damage  that  results  from  the  heat  of  a for  the  future  when  they  decide  to  plant 
July  or  August  day.  Another  fine  thing  flowers  of  the  perennial  type.  The  ground 


about  blooms  from  perennial  or  biennial 
plants  is  that  they  are  hardier  than  most 
annuals  and  last  longer  when  used  as  cut 
flowers.  Some  types,  for  instance,  the 
foxglove,  canterbury  bell,  delphinium  and 


where  plants  are  to  be  set  should  be  spad.< 
deep,  eighteen  inches  to  two  foot,  if 
possible,  and  a large  quantity  of  stable 
manure,  or  other  good  humus,  worked  in 
thoroughly.  Plenty  of  high-grade  commer- 


snapdragon,  continue  to  open  long  after  they  cial  fertilizer  should  be  mixed  with  the 
are  taken  in  the  house.  soil.  It  is  best  to  prepare  the  bed  in 

The  joy  that  a perennial  garden  brings  the  early  spring  and  let  it  stand  until 
is  not  handed  out  on  a silver  j^ls-Lter.  late  summer,  when  the  plants  should  be 

Patience  of  the  most  enduring  type  is  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed  to  their 

necessary,  particularly  if  the  gardner  permanent  home.  For  'winter  protection,  a 

starts  his  plants  in  the  seed-bed.  First,  light  covering  of  pine  needles,  or  fine 
you  look  for  its  appearance  in  the  carefully  straw  or  chaff  should  be  spread  over  the 
prepared  seed-bed,  and  later  it  is  moved  to  ground  in  sections  where  there  will  be 

permanent  beds  or  borders  in  the  garden.  rather  heavy  freezes.  In  the  lower  South, 

Your  patience  may  be  almost  exhausted  watch-  no  protection  is  needed.  Care  should  be 
ing  and  caring  for  these  plants  a whole  exorcised  to  see  that  the  leaves  of  the 

season,  but  great  is  the  reward  in  the  sat-  plants  are  not  completely  covered, 

isf action  of  seeing  the  spreading  candytuft  The  permanence  of  the  perennial 

or  forget-me-not  blossom  into  a thing  of  border,  or  garden,  is  one  of  the  things 
beauty  before  spring  has  hardly  arrived.  that  the  gardner  looks  forward  to  from 

Then  there  is  a continued  succession  of  year*  to  year.  Of  course,  seed-sowing  will 

blooms  if  your  perennial  garden  is  properly  be  jaecessary  to  get  new  varieties,  or  to 
planned.  change  from  one  to  another.  'Then  the 

Just  a word  about  the  preparation  of  gardner  once  settles  on  a number  of  satis- 
the  seed-bed  for  perennials.  Of  course,  the  factory  perennials  a permanent  garden  is 
ideal  way  for  the  small  gardner  is  to  sow  ass/ured  jj.f  care  is  exercised  in  dividing 

seed  in  flats  for  those  plants  -which  should  and  fertilizing  clumps.  Here  again  the 
be  started  early.  A sunroom,  or  sunny  win-  various/garden  magazines  and  guides  will  1 
dow  is  necessary  for  this  procedure.  However,  found  very  valuable,  as  it  is  important 
most  perennials  should  be  started  from  seed  that  divisions  be  made  at  the  proper  tis.  e. 


general  relief 
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These  Are  Our  Lives 

Federal  Writers  Publication  - 1939 

These  Are  Our  Lives,  the  first  volume 
of  a series  that  is  in  prospect,  is  some- 
thing new  under  the  sun  in  its  method  of 
portraying  "the  south"# 

The  material  was  gathered  and  edited 
by  the  WPA  Federal  Writers'  Project  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Couch,  Director' 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
whose  training,  experience  and  accomplish- 
ments attest  to  his  fitness  for  the  job. 

Of  more  than  400  stories  (from  seven 
southern  states)  which  were  collected  by 
project  workers,  thirty-five  from  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Georgia  were 
selected  for  the  first  volume. 

As  Mr.  Couch  indicates  in  the  preface, 
the  volume  is  neither  a fictional  pre- 
sentation of  the  romantic  south  nor  a 
sociological  study  revealing  findings  in 
particular  areas ; it  is  a kaleidoscopic 
view  of  real  living  people  in  the  south, 
each  telling  his  own  story  in  his  own  way. 

Each  chapter  is  a story  told  in  the 
words  of  the  person  who  did  the  telling. 
Apparently,  the  selection  of  people  to 
be  interviewed  was  made  in  a somewhat 
random  fashion,  but  with  the  general  view 
of  including  in  the  completed  project 
persons  from  all  stations  of  life  from 
various  economic  levels,  from  many  occupa- 
tions, from  the  various  races,  from  rural 
and  urban  areas,  etc.  The  interviewers 
talked  with  or  rather  listened  to  the 
people  as  each  told  his  own  story  express- 
ing his  views,  opinions,  feelings, hopes , 
etc.  Even  though  the  interviewers  wore 
given  an  outline  they  seem  to  have  used 
it  as  a guide  rather  than  as  a research 
schedule  which  must  be  followed  rigidly.  . 

As  Sarah  Easton  tells  her  story,  she 
lives  through  the  pages.  One  does  not  get 
the  feeling  that  Sarah  is  a character  in 
fiction  nor  that  the  words  have  been  "put 
into  her  mouth".  There  is  a realness,  a 
naturalness  and  a rare  vital  quality  in 
the  "telling"  which  creates  for  the  reader 
a real,  living,  Sarah-which  gives  the 


reader  the  feeling  not  of  having  read 
about  John  and  Sarah  but  of  having  sat 
and  talked  with  them.  Similarly,  the 
reader  experiences  intimate  association 
with  the  other  thirty-four  persons  or 
families  who  seem  to  appear  as  if  in 
the  flesh. 

One  might  ask — 'What  is  the  value  of 
such  a book?  What  does  it  prove?  Ap- 
parently, it  was  not  planned  to  prove 
anything;  and,  possibly  for  that  reason, 
whatever  it  brings  to  light  will  have 
validity. 

It  does  not  attempt  to  answer  the 
question,  Is  the  south  the  romantic  spot 
of  plantation  days?  nor  the  question, 

Is  the  south  the  Economic  Problem  Number 
1?  It  does,  however,  give  an  opportunity 
for  real  southerners  from  various  walks 
of  life  to  speak  for  and  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  to  say  what  they  feel 
and  think  about  life,  religion,  politics, 
education  or  whatever  else  they  wish  to 
discuss . 

Many  important  personages  have  evalu- 
ated the  book  and  placed  it  within  the 
realm  of  significant  southern  literature. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  prelude  to  a true-  ex- 
pression by  the  south  - of  the  south. 
Perhaps  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a kind 
of  study  that  will  make  a valuable  con- 
tribution to  regional  sociology. 

Regardless  of  the  value  that  the  com- 
pleted project  or  the  method  may  have, 
this  one  volume  seems  to  the  reviewer  to 
give  to  the  reader  a deep  appreciation 
of  human  values,  an  awareness  of  the 
individual  identity  of  each  human  being, 
of  his  importance  to  himself  and  to  those 
in  his  microcosm;  and,  compared  with 
similar  studios  in  other  regions,  it  may 
throw  new  light  on  the  extent  to  which 
regional  differences  affect  the  individ- 
ual. — — E.  H.  A* 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  BOOK  REVIEW 
COLUMN  BY  STATE  AND  COUNTY  DE- 
PARTMENT STAFF  MEMBERS  MILL  BE 
APPRECIATED.  PLEASE  ADDRESS  ALL 
COMMUNICATIONS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


OVER. 8,  900  NEU  CASES  ADDED  TO  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  ROLLS  DURING  FISCAL'  PERIOD 
AND  3?  33o  TERMINATED  .BECAUSE  OF  DEATH 


• Urban  residence  was  allotted  ten  1933 
people,  with  1629  in  towns  of  lea  a than 
2300  population, 'while  4634  lived  on  farms. 
Death  terminated  the  government  grant;' 


yew  cases  added  to  the  public  assistance  of  19  North  Carolinians  100  70*0*8  old  or 
•.  rolls  during  the  last  fiscal  year  account-  more,  during  the  fiscal  yctir  ended  June 
ed  for  8199  of  the  total  number  of  34,113  30,  Tel ton  said.  • ■ • 

receiving  government  aid  at  the  end  of  Kirk’s  figures  disclosed  a total  of 

June,  Nathan  H»  Tel ton,  director  of  the  4692  public  assistance  cases  closed  during 
division  of  public  assistance  of  the  State  the  year  with  death  being  the  reason. 

Board,  of  Charities  ana  Public  Welfare,  assigned  to  the  1327  men  and  Igll  women 

. Ms  . announced.  making  up  the  3336  marked  off  tn  . lists 

. Only  .17  of  the  new  recipients  were  for-  on  this  count. 

eign  born,  -two  of  them  listing  Asia  as  Oldest  of  the  19  Tar  Heel  centenarians 

■ their  birthplace,  according  to  figures  to  die  was  Sarah  Gudgur,  Asheville  Negro 
compiled  by  J.  S.  Kirk,  department  statis-  woman,  who  received  a government  grant 
- tician.  . for  the  last  16  months  of  122  years  of 

. • Tear-end  summaries  showed  the  3199  totnUifc.  Majority  of  those  dying  were  be  two: 
new  cases  to  be  composed  of  5321  white,  the  ages  of  66  and  83. 

. 2329  Negro  -and  49  Indian,  with  men  ac-  One  hundred  and  seventeen  old  people 

'Counting-  for  3693  -and  women  for  4506  of  became  self-supporting  during  the  yea r, 


. the  number . while  200  wore  admitted  to  public  xnsti- 

Of  the  total  now  additions,  903  were  tutions  and  relatives  of  413  assumed 
living  alone,  the  majority  of  whom  receiv-  responsibility  for  their  care, 
ed  from  $8  to  $11$  while  4360,  the  major-  One  hundred  and  thirty-one:  persons 
ity  of  whose  grants  ranged  from  35  to  $10,  never  received  a government  grant  before 


yrere  living  with  relatives.  At  the  time 
of  investigation  of  their  cases,  6876  of 
the  new  recipients  were'  receiving  no  other 
aid. 

Listed  as  having  no  income  other  than 
their  public  assistance  grant'  were  5321 
persons,  .while  of  the  2378  receiving  a 
small  -income,  515  were  doing  so  by  means 
of  their  own  earnings,  505  from  the  sale 
of  farm  produce,  and  1007  from  contribu- 
tions from  friends  or  relatives. 

Four  hundred  and  ninety-four  of  the  now 
cases  were .bedridden,  2142  required  con- 
siderable care,  and  5563  were  able  to 
care  for  themselves.  Of  the  8199  total, 
3011  were  under  the  care  of  a physician 
at  the  time  of  investigation. 

Tho  18  new  cases  listed  as  being  100 
years  or  more  in  age  were  composed  of 
four  white  men,  seven  white  women,  one 
Negro  man  and  six  Negro  women. 

Ages  of  tile  vast  majority  of  the  new 
cases  ranged  between  65  and  85  years, 
while  as  to  sex  the  8199  were  divided? 
white-2571  men,  32-50  women:;  Negro-1100 
men,  1229  women;;  Indian-22  men,  27  women. 

More  men  were  listed  among  tho  2613 
married  recipients,  while  women  predomina- 
ted in  the  4718  widowed  and  the  572  single 
persons.  Sixty-eight  were  divorced  and 
228  were  separated  from  their  former  mates 


death  closed  their  case  on  tho  rolls, 
while  19  received  payments  from  combined 
federal,  state  and  county  funds  for  two 
years  or  more  before  their  death.  There 
were  1771  who  were  paid  for  a period 
ranging  from  12  to  17  monghs. 

Of  the  2148  white  persons  dying  during 
the . year,  1202  were  men  and  946  were 
women.  Nino  men  and  13.  women  made  up  tho 
total  of  20  deceased  members  of  the 
Indian  race,  while  the  1170  Negro  deaths 
were  accounted  for  by  616  men  and  554 
women. 

Relatives  of  229 8 dependent  North 
Carolina  children  became  able  through 
their  o?/n  efforts  to  take  them  off  govern- 
ment aid  rolls.  Nine  deaths  of  dependent 
children  were  listed  among  the  total  of 
4155  cases  closed  during  the  year,  Kirk’ s 
figures  showed. 

Seventy-five  children  wore  admitted  to 
public  institutions,  while  120  reached 
tho  maximum  ago  under  which  the  law  al- 
lowed payments  to  their  relatives.  Chil- 
dren averaged  2.44-  per  family  among  tho 
1703  cases  closed,  with  relatives  becom- 
ing self-supporting  in  S9S  cases  involv- 
ing the  2298  children  removed  from  tiro 

rolls  under  this  head. 

Eighty  North  Carolina  county  homos  report- 
ed an  inmate  population  of  27 68  on  the 
last  of  May,  1939. 
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ASSISTANCE  IS  NOT  CHARITY' 

Put  your  finger  at  any  spot  on  the 
North  Carolina  map  and  there  you  will  find 
some  old  man  and  woman  in  distress.  Their 
age  would  be  65  and  above,  their  income  in 
many  cases  nothing,  their  possessions  per- 
haps  only  a little  dilapidated  household 
furniture  and  a small  plot  of  ground  worn 
out,  from  steady  cultivation. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  old  couple  were  in 
better  circumstances.  Every  year  they  met 
their  tax  payments  on  time  even  though 
they  were  sending  two  or  three  children 
through  the  public  schools.  The  children 
graduated  found  jobs  or  small  farms  of 
their  own  to  work,  married,  and  increased 
their  individual  responsibilities. 

The  woman  had  taken  prizes  at  the  fair 
with  her  cooking.  The  only  times  the  man 
had  been  in  the  county  courtroom  were  the 
times  he  was  summoned  as  a juror.  His 
debts  were  paid  at  least  once  a year  and 
once  in  a while  something  was  left  over 
to  invest, 

With  the  passing  of  the  years  one  of 
the  boys  was  killed  in  action  on  a foreign 
battlefield,  the  wife's  illness  consumed 
half  of  the  couple's  saviigs,  and  business 
and  industrial  conditions  bowed  to  the  in- 
evitable collapse  of  a top-heavy  economy. 

Social  frontiers  began  to  open  up  as 
government  sought  to  establish  a protect- 
ive tariff  for  the  benefit  of  the  under- 
privileged. Farmers  were:  given  parity 
payments  to  help  them  meet  low  prices;  the 
widow  of  the  soldier  son  received  a bonus 
from  his  war  suffering;  those  out  of  work 
came  into  compensation  for  the  time  they 
were,  out  of  a job.  These  were  not  being 
considered  as  "charities"  but  as  accumu- 
lated "rights". 

The  old  couple  sat  on  their  piazza  at 
sunset  and  watched  the  world  go  by  in  the 
evenirg  of  their  lives.  Their  clothes 
were  few  and  patched,  but  clean  and  neat. 
Their  garden  gave  them  a few  scrubby  vege- 
tables supplemented  by  a little  govern- 
ment food  that  came  from  places  where  they 


could  grow  too  much.  The  roof  and  a few 
small  holes  in  the  floor  of  the  house 
were  patched  with  license  plates  picked 
up  near  a junkyard. 

In  the  passiig  years  all  their  tax 
money  had  gone  someplace;  the  government 
"for  the  people"  now  had  insufficient  to 
give  them  the  little  bit  of  extra,  cash 
needed  to  make  their  declining  years  at 
least  livable. 

The  cloudbanks  in  the  western  sky 
seemed  to  form  a long  line  of  men  and 
women,  stooped  and  worn,  old  and  useless, 
hobbling  slowly  toward  the  setting  sun, 
I.lany  of  them  represented  everything  that 
was  fine  arid  clean  and  upstandirg  in  Am- 
erican citizenship.  Many  had  made  their 
confc  ribution  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  their  respective  communities. 

To  term  all  those  needing  or  receiving 
public  assistance  as  worthless  and  of  no 
account  would  be  neither  right  nor  just. 

But  the  old  couple  joined  hands  and 
sighed.  They  had  worked  hard  and  paid 
for  all  the  good  thirgs  life  had  given 
them;  that  they  had  nothing  now  was  just 
one  of  the /bad  things  life  hands  out  and 
nothing  can  be  done  about  it  in  time. 

Some  day  the  old  age  assistance  funds 
would  be  large  enough  to  help  all  in  a 
position  like  theirs.  It  was  not  a 
charity.  They  would  not  have  accepted 
charity.  .The  raw.  order  of  things  had  re- 
cognized that  to  "promote  the  general 
welfare"  required  a socio-economic  revi- 
sion. They  knew  that  the  American  pio- 
neering spirit  that  had.  built  an  indus- 
trial giant  from  a wilderness  of  plenty 
would  some  day  fulfill  the  concept  that 
"ALL  men  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness".  But.  they 
sighed  again  as  they  realized  it  would 
probably  come  too  late  for  them  to  share, 


DR.  GRACE  ABBOTT 

! 

i 

We  deeply  mourn  the  death  of  Dr, 

Grace  Abbott,  June  19,  1939* 

Her  passing  leaves  a.  gap  in  the  jj 
ranks  of  professional  social  workers^ 
that  cannot  be  filled.  || 
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FLIES 


Ye  editor  remembers  goimg  years  ago  into  a farm 

HOUSE  KITCHEN  AND  SEEING  ON  THE  K| TCHEN  TABLE  A ROW  OF 
GOBLETS  NEARLY  FULL  OF  SOAPY  WATER  AND  COVERED  WITH 
PASTEBOARD  .TOPS  OUT  OF  WHICH  A HOLE  HAD  BEEN  CUT  AND 
THE  EDGES  SMEARED  WITH  BLACK  MOLASSES.  A DOZEN  Of:  TWO 
FLIES  IN  EACH  GLASS  INDICATED  THAT  THE' GLASSES  WERE 

fly  trap.s.  They  had  been  improvised  by  the  ingenuity 

OF  THE  HOUSEWIFE  WHO  HAD  NO  MONEY  TO  BUY  SCREENS,  WHICH 
WERE  NOT  THEN  IN  GENERAL  USE,  OR  FLY  PAPER,  OR  iNSECT 

powder.  This  housewife,  like  many  others,  hac  to  pro-' 

TECT  FOOD  FROM  THE  FLIES  AS  LEST  SHE  COULD.  WHEN  THE 
FAMILY  SAT  DOWN  TO  EAT  A MEAL,  SOME  ONE  STOOD  UP  AND 
WAVED  TO  AND  FRO  A BUNCH  OF  LONG  P EACC CK  F ESTHERS  OR 
A FLY  FAN  MADE  OF  PAPER,  IN  ORDER  TO  SHOO  THE  FLIES 
AWAY. 

Practically  all  homes  in  the  towns  and  many  in  the 
rural  areas  ARE  NOW  SCREENED  AGAINST  FLIES  AND  MOSQUI- 
TOES. Due  TO  THE  TEACHING  OF  SANITATION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS, 
IN  WOMEN’S  CLUBS  AND  THROUGH  OUR  COUNTY  HEALTH  DEPART- 
MENT, MEN  AND  WOMEN  KNOW  MORE  ABOUT  THE  NEED  FOR  SANI- 
TATION THAN  THEY  DID  TWO  OR  THREE  DECADES  AUO;  BUT  BE- 
CAUSE THE -MOST  OF  THE  HOMES  WE  VISIT  NOW  ARE  NOT  IN- 
FESTED WITH  FLIES,  ONE  MUST  NOT  PRESUME  THAT  ALL  HOMES 
TODAY  ARE  CLEAN  AND  FREE  FROM  FLIES  AND  MCSOUI TOES. 

A WELFARE  WORKER  ONLY  RECENTLY  DESCRIBED  A JOHNSTON 
COUNTY  HpME  THAT  WAS  WELL-NIGH  NAUSEATING.  A PIG  ° EN 
ALMOST  AT  THE  KITCHEN  DOOR.  NOT  A SCREEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Literally  hundreds  of  flies  swarming  in  the  kitchen  and 

O.THER  ROOMS.  THE  BABY  ON  A PALLET  WITH  FLIES  CRAWLING 
0-N  CHEEKS  AND  LIPS.  WE  THINK  WE  HAVE  COME  A LONG  WAY 

since  the  Egyptians  were  plagued  with  frogs,  with  lice, 

WITH  FLIES,  WITH  LOCUSTS, — AND  WE  HAVE*  BUT  SO  LONG  AS 
THERE  IS  A HOME  LIKE  THE  ONE  JUST  DESCRIBED  THERE  IS 
missionary  WORK  to  be  done. 

Cleaning  up  the  breeding  places  and  screening  are 

TWO  ESSENTIALS  IN  FIGHTING  THE  Gl RK— L ADEN  ELIES  AND 
MOSQUITOES.  A WILL  TO  DO  AND  PLENTY  OF  ELBO  GREASE  WILL 
ACCOMPLISH  THE  FIRST.  IT  WILL  TAKE  SOME  MONEY  TO  DO  THE 
SECOND,  BUT  WHATEVER  INVESTMENT  IS  NECESSARY,  SHAPED  BY 
LANDLORD  AND  TENANT,  WOULD  RESULT  IN  DIVIDENDS  FOR  ALL 
CONCERNED.  SmITHFIELD  HERALD 

JAIL  TRAGEDY 

Vance  county’s  turn  to  display. the  ghastly  indif- 
ference of  North  Carolina  law  enforcement ‘officials  to 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  persons  in  their  care  c A. !E  up- 
yesterday  WHEN  ONE  CRAZY  MAN  BEAT  ANOTHER  TO  DEATH  IN  A 

jail  cell  in  Henderson... 


..It  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  some  form  of  spe- 
cific tr.!  iiNii'iac  on  the  pa; t1  or-;  the  St,-  i;  fv  •"  v rr— 

SOI':  WHICH  THE  -CT.'1  E lE'-MITS  TO  ' fc  *_  NT  A J'.  T CD  V.IT  IKE 
KEEPING  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  ANOTH’R. 

There  is  an  art  to  being  a policeman  p\  deputy 

SHERIFF  OR  A JAILOR.  THERE  ARE  TRICKS  TO  i-,K  TR  PE. 

There  are  right  .ays  and  hi  jug  wys.  L.ere  i:  ; ee  ;~ 

MTE  1 ECHMI9UE. 

When  that  tlchmcul  • fai  ls  or  ir  not  employed, 

TRAGEDY  FRL  iUENTLY  RF.Si.LTS, 

There  is  no  more  intelligence  to  throwing  a raw 

MAN  INTO  ANY  ONE  )F  THOSE  JO.S  AMD  TELLING  HIM  TO  CAREY 
ON  THAN  THERE  WOULD  E TO  ASK  A PLUMBER  TO  FIX  A W-IET 
WATCH. 

THEf’E  IS  NC  REASON  -JHY  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
SHOULD  NOT  ESTABLISH  A COLLEGE  FOR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS.  It  WOULD  PAY  FOR  I T SELF 'MANYFOLD  IN  THE  D IS— 
C UR  AG  E IT  ENT  Or  CFIRE  *ND  WOULD  PREVENT  THE  CONSTANT  RE- 
CURRENCE'OF  SUCH  THINGS  AS  THAT  HENDERSON  TRAGEDY  AND 
THE  FRO  - EM  FEET  AND  SWEAT  BOX  OUTRAGES  .WHICH  Cf-Cf  Up 
PERIODICALLY. - - FAYETTEVILLE  OBSEPVcR 

THE  TOWNSEND  PLAw 

A FRIEND  OF  OURS  FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS  T ' I T T ED  US 
RECENTLY  ABOUT  THE  ABSENCE  FROM  THE  PAPERS  OF  NE  S AND 
COMMENT  ON  "THE  TOWNSEND  RECOVERY  PL'.m",. 

We  readily  ADMITTED  THAT  WE  HAD  NOT  COMMENTED  ON  IT, 
PRIMARILY  BECAUSE  WE  Wt RE  NOT  FAMILIAR  ENOUGH  WITH  ITS 
DETAILS  TO  DISCUSS  IT  INTELLIGENTLY- — WHICH- YOU  MAY  CALL 
INEXCUSABLE  IGNORANCE  IF  YOU  Wr  NT  TO ; THAT  IT  IS  A ROLE 
WITH  US  NOT  TO  TRY  TO  DISCUSS  EDITORIALLY  SOMETHING 
ABOUT  WHICH  WE  KNOW  THAT  WE  KNOW  NOTHING  OR  E'T  TO 
NOTHING. 

WE  STILL  HAVE  NOT  SEEN  A COPY  OF  THE  BILL,  AND  SO 
ARE  STILL  UNFAMILIAR  WITH  ITS  DETAILS. 

But  we  have  heard  and  bead  enough  about  it  and  .are 
familiar  enough  with  thl  political  manipulations  gen- 
erally ASSOCIATED  with  the  enactment  into  law  of  suck 
PROPOSALS,  TO  HAVE  SOME  DEFINITE  MISGIVINGS,  NAMELY? 

THAT  IF  AND  WHEN  IT  FINALLY  BECOMES  A LAW,  IT’S  FRIENDS 
won’t  RECOGNIZE  it;  THAT  THE  MAJOR  BENEFITS,  IF  ANY, 

FRO;-;  ITS  ENACTMENT  WOULD  GO  TO  THE  THOUSANDS  Or  WHITE- 
COLLAR  ADMINISTRATORS  Or  THE  LAW;  AND  THAT  THE  PUBLIC 
GENERALLY  WOULD  WAKE  UP  TO  FIND  ITSELF  SADDLED  ITH  JUST 
ANOTHER  SALES  TAX,  NATIONAL  IN  SCOPE. 

If  THE  PLAN  AND  ITS  OPERATION  WERE  AS  SIMPLE  AND 
BENEFI CIENT  AS  ITS  FRIERS  APPEAR  TO  BELT  EVE  AND  CLAIM 
FOR  IT,  TO  it  SURE,  IT  WOULD  BE  A GRAND  THING;  BUT,  TO 
BELIEVE.  THAT , YOU  MUST  FORGET  ENTIRELY  THE  WAYS  CF  THE 
POLITICIANS  AND  THEIR  FR  I ENDS,  TH'E  TAX  SPENDERS. 

— _ _ - Mt  . Olive -Tribune 


"When  the  body  of  the  people  of  North 
j . Carolina  come  to  realize  their  responsibility 
I Toward  the  unfortunate  and  underprivileged  of 

: the  State,  the  general  welfare  program  will 

\ TAKE  A BIG  FORWARD  STEP."' 
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WELFARE  SUPERINTENDENTS  ELECTED  BY  LOCAL  BOARDS 


JOINT  SESSIONS  OF  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS 
AND  I'VE LF ARE  BOARDS  IN  JUNE  SELECT 
HEADS  OF  LOCAL  DEPARTMENTS 


Sixteen  New  Appointments  Made  And  84 
Re-elections  Send  Superintendents 
For  The  100  Counties  In  For  A Two- 
Year  Term. 


Sixteen  new  county  superintendents  of 
public  welfare  were  appointed  and  84  were 
chosen  to  succeed  themselves  for  another 
two-year . term  when  North  Carolina  county 
commissioners  and  county  welfare  boards 
met  in  joint  session  in  June,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Dost,  state  welfare  commissioner,  has 
announced. 

Under  the  North  Carolina  law  the  duty 
of  selecting  a welfare  superintendent  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  county  commissioners  and 
tho  throe-member  wolfc.ro  board  in  each 
county,  with  tho  appointment  being  for- 
warded to  Raleigh  for  approval  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare , 

Nov/  selections  were  made  by  the  joint 
boards  in  16  counties  as  follows : Alamance, 
Gerard  J,  Anderson;  Clay,  Miss  Betty  Cabc; 
Cleveland,  Miss  Mary  Moffitt  Burns;  Hyde, 
Mrs,  Elizabeth  G.  Lawrence;  Lincoln,  Mrs. 
Rose  W.  Grigg;  Pamlico,  John  G.  Howell; 
Polk,  Miss  Ilia  Taylor;  Randolph,  William 
Henderson;  Sampson,  Mrs.  Katherine  Wilson; 
Swain,  Miss  Edith  Chisholm;  Warren,  Mrs, 
Lora  P.  Wilkie;  Avery,  W.  ?r.  Braswell; 
Davie,  Miss  Lucilb  Martin;  Haywood,  Mrs. 
Sara  Queen;  Mitchell,  Miss  Mildred  Greene; 
Yancey,  L,  G„  Deyton. 

The  84  re -appointments  for  another  tw@- 
year  term  were  made  in  the  following  coun- 
ties: Alexander,  Luther  Dyson;  Anson,  Miss 
Mary  Robinson;  Albghany,  Miss  Lillie  Er- 
vin; Ashe,  Miss  Ruth  Tugman;  Beaufort,  Mrs 
Justus  Randolph;  Bertie,  Miss  Mary  Bond 
Griffin;  Bladen,  Miss  Isabella  Cox;  Bruns- 
wick, C.  C.  Russ;  Buncombe,  E.  E.  Connor; 
Burke,  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneed;  Cabarrus, 

E.  F.  White;  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Inn  K,  Squires; 
Camden,  Roy  B,  Godfrey;  Carteret,  Mrs. 

Go or go  Hondo r son;  Caswell,  Mrs . W.  F.  Wil- 
son; Catawba,  Miss  Francos  Lentz;  Chatham, 
Mrs,  C.  K.  Strowd;  Cherokee,  Miss  Linctta 
Dean;  Chowan,  Tilliam  Perkins;  Columbus, 

Mrs . Johns io  R.  Nunn;  Craven,  Mrs.  John  D. 
Whitford;  Cumberland,  E.  L.  Hauser;  Curri- 
tuck, Norman  Hughes; 


Dare;  I.  P.  Cavis;  Davidson,  E.  Clyde 
Hunt;  Duplin,  Mrs.  Harvey  Bonoy;  Durham, 
W.  E,  Stanley;  Edge combo,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Forbes;  Forsyth,  A.  W.  Cline;  Franklin, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Mitchiner;  Gaston,  Miss  Agnes 
Thomas;  Gates,  Miss  Clarino  Gatling;,  Gra- 
ham, M.  J.  Lynam;  GranvilL,  Mrs.  Loo  Tay- 
lor; Greene,  Miss  Rachel  Payne  Sugg; Guil- 
ford, Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne; 

Halifax,  J.  B.  Hall;  Harnett,  Miss 
Lillio  Davis;  Hondorson,  A,  G.  Randolph; 
Hertford,  Mrs.  I.  F.  Smipcs;  Hoko,  Mrs, 

C.  II.  Gilos;  Iredell,  Mrs.  R.  M,  Rickcrt; 
Jackson,  G.  C.  Henson;  Johnston,  Mrs.  D, 

J. Thurston;  Jones,  F.  J.  Kooncc;  Loc,  J. 

D. Pogram;  Lenoir,  G.  B.  Hanrahan;  Macon, 
Mrs.  Eloise  G.  Franks;  Madison,  Calvin  R. 
Ednev;  Martin,  Miss  Mary  W.  Taylor;  Mc- 
Dowell, Mrs.  G.  W.  Kirkpatrick;  Mecklen- 
burg, Mrs.  Louiso  0.  Noikirk;  Montgomery, 
Charles  J.  McLeod;  Moore,  Mrs.  Lossic  G. 
Brown; 

Nash,  James  A.  Glover;  Now  Hanover, 

J.  R.  Hollis;  Northampton,  Miss  Iris  Fly- 
tho;  Orange,  W.  T.  Mattox;  Onslow,  Miss 
Laura  Matthews;  Pasquotank,  A.  II.  Outlaw; 
Pcndor,  Miss  Viola.  Scott;  Perquimans, 

Miss  Ruth  Davenport;  Person,  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Wa.gstaff;  Pitt,  K.  T.  Futrcll;  Richmond, 

0.  C-.  Reynolds;  Roberson,  Mrs.  Kato  S. 
McLeod;  Rockingham,  Mrs.  John  Loo  Wilson; 
Rowan,  Mrs.  Mary  0,  Linton;  Rutherford, 
Mrs.  0.  C.  Turner;  Scotland,  E.  F.  Murray 
Stcnly,  Otto  B.  Mabry;  Stokes,  Miss  Ella 
Downing;  Surry,  Bc.usio  Marion;  Transyl- 
vania, Mrs.  Dora  Patton;  Tyrrell,  J.  W. 
Hamilton;  Union,  Mrs.  Goorgc  S.  Loo; 
Vance,  Miss  Clara  Mac  Ellis;  Wake,  Mrs. 

T.  W.  Bickott;  Washington,  Hiss  Ursula 
Bat  oman;  Watauga,  Miss  liar  gu  rite  Mil  hr; 
Way no,  J.  A.  Best;  Wilkes,  Charles  C. 
McNeill;  Wilson,  M.  G,  Fulghum;  Yadkin, 
Miss  Josclinc  Harding. 


Seven  children's  detention  quarters 
held  74  inmates  on  thclast  day  of  May. 


Soventy-four  county  jails  in  North 
Carolina  listed  1034  as  being  held  on 
May  31. 
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CAN  THE  NEGRO  SURVIVE?— A DISCUSSION  OF 
THE  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE 
NEGRO  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHEME 


By  William  R.  Johnson 
Consultant  and  Field  Agent  on  Negro  Work 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Vfolfare 


Recently  in  the  city  of  Kinston,  N.  C., 
one  hundred  jobs  in  the  tobacco  industry 
were  taken  from  Negroes  and  given  to 
whites.  This  is  another  basic  industry 
which  has  traditionally  belonged  to 
Negroes  even  long  before  the  Civil  War. 

It  was  always  beneath  the  dignity  of 
whites  to  stem  tobacco.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Wages -Hours  law  Negroes 
were  paid  so  much  a pound  for  stemming 
tobacco.  They  went  about  this  work  cheer- 
fully. No  greater  singing  has  been  heard 
in  the  South  than  that  which  emanated  from 
these  factories. 

In  my  childhood  I would  stand  outside 
the  Imperial  factory  at  Oxford,  and  listen 
to  those  songs  and  wait  for  lunch  hour 
when  I would  sell  peas  and  butterbeans 
grown  in  my  father's  garden  and  apple 
jacks  cooked  by  my  mother.  When  I grew 
oldor,  prior  to  the  opening  of  school 
each  year,  with  my  next  oldest  brother 
who  is  now  rounding  out  eleven  years  as 
disciplinarian  of  the  Virginia  Manual 
Labor  School  for  Boys,  would  stem  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  pounds  a day.  This 
money  was  banked  in  our  names  for  little 
necessities  at  the  opening  of  school.  It 
took  one  a long  time  to  learn  to  stem  25 
pounds  in  a single  day.  For  one  to 
develop  suoh  skill  does  not  come  over 
night,  not  even  to  Negroes  who  know 
tobacco  from  the  fields  of  the  South  to 
the  shipping  of  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  generations. 


Now  comes  the  news  that  in  Wilson, 
N.C.,  one  of  the  largest  tobacco  markets 
in  the  world,  that  machines  are  being 
installed  to  replace  2,000  Negro  stemmers 
and  1,000  other  workers.  Can  the  Negro 
survive? 

Other  than  agriculture,  the  seasonal 
tobacco  work  is  the  Negro's  chief  main- 
stay. There  are  almost  no  Negroes  in 
the  textile  industry  in  North  Carolina 
save  a few  janitors  and  truck  drivers. 
This  and  the  tobacco  industry  are  the 
leading  industries  in  North  Carolina. 
There  are  approximately  1,000,000  Negroes 
in  North  Carolina  who,  other  than 
domestic  service  and  farming  in  the  main, 
must  look  to  the  tobacco  industry  for 
bread. 

To  knock  this  prop  from  under  the 
Negro  will  mean  untold  suffering  among 
North  Carolina's  minority  group.  North 
Carolina  has.  always  pointed  the  way  for 
the  South  and  in  more  recent  years  has 
been  a very  definite  example  for  a large 
number  of  States  above  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line.  To  me  as  a welfare  worker 
with  the  cares  and  desires  of  this  large 
group  of  people  at  heart,  I take  occasion 
to  appeal  to  those  in  charge  of  factories 
not  to  desert  so  loyal  a group  at  a time 
like  this.  The  Negro  desires  to  work. 

We  know  that  there  are  those  who  are 
shiftless  and  unconcerned.  These  are 
found  among  all  races,  creeds  and  colors. 
The  Negro  desires  to  live  decently  and 
to  train  his  children  under  normal  con- 
ditions. To  pay  him  a living  wage  for 
his  work  raises  his  morale  in  general. 

In  addition  to  this  he  is  going  to  spend 
his  money  in  the  locality  in  which  he 
lives.  Where  he  once  bought  one  pair  of 
shoes  a year,  one  suit  of  clothes,  two 
dresses  for  his  wife,  and  one  change  of 
clothing  for  his  children^  he  now  can 
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double  all  purchases.  Does  this  money  not 
make  the  merchants  richer  and  does  not  the 
bank  do  a greater  business?  Does  this  not 
mean  more  home  ownership;  and  wherever  one 
is  able  to  own  a home  in  which  to  live,  is 
there  not  more  civic  pride?  Further,  does 
it  not  mean  a more  stable  community?  A 


of  the  South  the  Negro  has  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  contributed  to  its  upbuild- 
ing and  he  desires  to  continue  in  spite 
of  all  his  hardships*  He  still  remains 
loyal  to  the  old  South  and  asks  none 
the  less  from  the  South  itself*  It  was 
in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  that 


better  community?  Not  even  the  Negro  cares- such  songs  as  "Steal  Away,"  and  "I 


for  the  shiftless  migratory  individuals 
who  come  into  our  communities  and  create 
problems  in  addition  to  those  we  already 
have.  The  native  white  man  and  the  native 
Negro  know  each  other  better.  In  spite 
of  many  unpleasantnesses  that  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time,  there  still  exists  a 
common  understanding.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  Negro  that  this  continue. 

The  South  has  been  pointed  out  as  the 
Nation’s  Economic  Problem  Number  One.  The 
majority  of  Negroes  are  still  in  the  South 
and  are  a very  definite  part  of  that 
Economic  Problem.  This  thing  must  be 
worked  out  by  Southern  whites  and  Southern 
Negroes;  again  North  (Carolina  can  point 
the  way.  Can  the  Negro  survive? 

In  the  final  analysis  this  great  cut- 
off of  people  will  mean  untold  burdens  to 
society,  for  there  is  no  place  for  them 
to  turn  but  to  the  welfare  department. 
Today  money  appropriated  for  general  re- 
lief must  be  spread  very  thin.  With  the 
more  than  4,000  dropped  by  WPA,  plus 
those  being  let  out  the  tobacco  industry, 
it  makes  one  tremble  when  he  thinks  of 
the  incurred  burden  that  must  rest  upon 
the  welfare  departments  along  the  "Black 
Belt"  with  so  little  money  and  such  small 
staffs  to  work  with.  Surely  the  State 
cannot  afford  the  great  set-back  that 
must  follow  in  the  wake  of  these  thousands 
who  must  go  without  bread. 

Surely  this  group  represent  the  common 
people,  and  it  is  impossible  to  achieve 
any  progress  unless  the  underdog  is  cared 
for.  It  is  a fine  thing  to  talk  of  the 
Negro's  contribution  in  art,  literature, 
science,  and  education  but  I predict  a 
breakdown  all  along  the  line  if  the  little 
fellow  is  left  out.  He  needs  shelter, 
food  and  clothing  as  a result  of  the  work 
of  his  own  hands.  We  do  not  want  a dole. 


Couldn’t  Hear  Nobody  Pray"  were  born  and 
are  living  monuments  unlike  brick  and 
stone,  never  to  be  destroyed.  From  the 
fall  of  Crispus  Attucks,  the  first  soldie 
to  die  in  the  Revolutionary,  a black  man 
whose  monument  stands  on  Boston  Commons, 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  slave  to  his 
mistress  and  young  master  during  the 
Civil  War,  to  Colonel  Roosevelt's  Rough 
Riders  in  Cuba,  to  Colonel  Haywood's  Hell 
Fighters  in  the  World  War,  many  who  lie 
in  Flanders  Field,  that  the  world  might 
be  safe  for  democracy,  through  the  de- 
pression which  followed  the  great  catas- 
trophe until  the  present  time  we  sing, 
"America  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave",  the  Negro  is  still 
loyal.  Can  the  Negro  survive? 


STATE  'WILL  HAVE  EXPANDED  .QUOTA  OF  154,000 
UNDERNOURISHED  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
ON  LUNCH  ROOM  PROGRAM  THIS  YEAR 


Interested  government  and  educational 
officials  have  assured  full  cooperation 
with  the  plan  of  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  to  give  free 
school  lunches  to  154,000  of  North 
Carolina's  needy  and  undernourished 
children  in  the  public  schools  during 
this  school  year 

Col.  James  Ii.  Palmer,  field  represen- 
tative of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation,  explained  in  detail  to 
officials  the  plan  whereby  the  federal 
agenoy  is  seeking  to  augment  its  school 
lunch  program  throughout  the  country  and 
have  it  working  smoothly  early  in  Septem- 
ber following  the  appointment  of  a Field 
Representative  to  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  North  Carolina  organi- 
zations sponsoring  the  project. 


It  takes  something  out  of  a man  to  place  him  Expanded  quotas  have  been  fixed  for 
where  he  must  beg.  From  the  very  beginning  each  state  and  the  North  Carolina  increas 


represents  a jump  of  nearly  300  percent 
in  the  48,890  public  school  pupils  former- 
ly served  in  843  schools  under  trie  program 
Assuring  Col.  Palmer  of  cooperation 
from  their  agencies  in  helping  reach  the 
increased  North  Carolina  quota  were s Mrs. 
:1 • T.  Host,  State  welfare  commissioner; 
;,irs.  May  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Louise  Moore 
of  the  State  WFA;  Miss  Catherine  Dennis 
and  A.  B.  Combs  of  the  State  education 
department;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Aycock,  of  the 
Pa rent- Teachers ’ Association  executive 
committee ; Dr.  J.  F.  Kendrix  and  Dr. 
vlaltbr  E.  Wilkins  of  the  State  health  de- 
partment; Mrs.  Pansy  B.  Fetzer  of  the 
State  NYA;  Miss  Anna  Cassatt,  director 
of  the  division  of  casework  training  and 
family  rehabilitation  of  the  State  welfare 
department;  and  A.  E.  Langston,  State 
director  of  commodity  distribution  for 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare . 


COMMISSIONER  CALLS  ATTENTION  OF  COUNTY 

OFFICIALS  TO  RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED 
BY  THE  STATE  WELFARE  BOARD 

Attention  of  all  county  welfare  super- 
intendents has  been  called  by  State  Wel- 
fare Commissioner,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  to 
two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  end  Public  Welfare  at  its 
June  meeting. 

The  first  resolution  was  as  follows :"Re 
solved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  that 
it  is  not  good  policy  and  is  not  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  cause  of  public 
welfare,  for  relatives  or  family  connec- 
tions of  o ounty  commissioners , members 
of  county  welfare  boards,  and  superintend- 
ents of  county  welfare  departments,  to 
be  employed  in  any  capacity  in  the  welfare 
departments  of  their  respective  counties." 

The  second  was:  "Resolved,  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  that  in  the  smaller 
counties  it  is  not  advisable  or  necessary 
to  have  an  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare,  but  have  a Case  Worker 
or  Junior  Case  Worker  instead.  This 
would  not  apply  to  the  larger  counties  if 
they  wish  to  name  the  Case  Work  Supervisor 
’Assistant  Superintendent1  " . 


"We  believe  Abft.rvanoe  of  th  <s  ? > so- 
lutions will  make  the  North  Carolina 
program  much  more  effective  and  effio.i  eut. 
and  the  department  recommends  hhom  to 
all  county  boards  and  departments,"  I.v.:. 
Bost  said. 


How  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  i 
Really  Was -Of  Assistance  Is  j 
Shown  in  Actual  Examp l.s  ; j 

North  Carolina’s  aid  to  dependent 
children  program  has  at  least  five  ex- 
amples of  its  efficiency --and  all  in  the 
same  county — according  to  reports  reach  • 
ing  Fublic  Assistance  Director,  Nathan 
II.  Yelton. 

A valuable  prize  for  having  the  best 
scholastic  record  went  to  one  girl 
graduate  of  the  class  of  ’39  of  an 
Eastern  county  school  because  the  public 
assistance  grant  to  her  mother  had 
alloxved  her  'to  complete  her  high  school 
education  this  year,  Yelton  said. 

Except  for  the  aid  given  to  another 
family  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  the  daughter  who  graduated  this  year 
to  have  the  record  of  being  present 
every  day  of  the  entire  11  year’s  school 
term,  while  her  brother  who  will  finish 
next  year  has  not  missed  a single  day  so 
far.  Mother  brother  in  the  eighth  grad _ 
and  another  sister  in  the  sixth  grade 
completed  the  past  year  without  a sing] ^ 
absence  from  classes. 

"Y'Jhen  North  Carolina  can  get  such  re- 
turns from  the  money  spent  in  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  as  is  evidenced  in  those 
instances,  it  shows  a profit  in  its 
future  citizens,  home-makers  and  busines,  > 
men,  " Yelton  said. 


(Continued  from  page  3) 

would  bo  a great  saving  to  the  state  and 
to  humanity  if  provisions  were  made  at 
all  our  prison  camps  to  teach  illiterate 
prisoners  to  read  and  write . Eleven 
camps  in  North  Carolina  do  not  have  the 
services  of  Negro  WPA  teachers.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  adult  education  program 
will  be  continued  and  men  with  t he:  visicr 
of  Superintendent  Toler  be  found  md 
placed  throughout  the  prison  camp  set-up 
in  North  Carolina. 
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The  South’s  Mew  Frontier 

Southern  names  once  were  prominent 
among  lists  of  leaders  of  national  politi- 
cal and  educational  thought. 

Not  sc  very  many  years  ago  henry  W* 
Grady’s  oratorical  excellence  resounded 
to  espouse  the  rebuilding  of  a section 
trying  to  recuperate  from  the  ravages 
of  war* 

Further  into  the  past  Henry  Clay  and 
John  C*  Calhoun  lot  their  voices  ring  in 
the  halls  of  Congress  in  building  a 
nation  from  a wilderness,  and  John  Mar- 
shall gave  a firm  footing  to  constitu- 
tional government  in  his  opinions  from 
the  bench* 

Earlier  still  Patrick  Henry  urged 
freedom,  from  economic  and.  political 
slavery  to  a distant  government,'  and 
George  Washington  led  armed  forces’  through 
the  forests  beyond  the  coastal  settlements 
to  expand  to  the  Mississippi  possessions 
that  he  later  was  to  wrest  from  an  over- 
seas sovereign  and  form  into  a great 
nation. 

Men,  at  least  the  majority  of  them, 
who  had  known  the  rigors  of  working  out 
a hard  livelihood  from  the  boundless  re- 
sources of  virgin  territory--the  struggle 
of  man  against  nature* 

With  the  passing  of  time  mar.  in  most 
instances  conquered  the  natural  forces, 
harnessed  them  to  his  will  and  building 
of  his  fortunes,  until  at  the  present 
time  the  machine  civilization  has  made  it 
easy  for  him  to  undertake  the  building 
of  new  routes  of  communication,  open  new 
mines  of  wealth,  and  bring  economic 
security  within  reach  of  all  his  neighbors. 

But  with  tho  economic  frontiers  gone 
and  the  political  and  governmental  pre- 
cepts well  established,  there  remains 
still  another  field  in  which  counterparts 
of  by-gone  leaders  of  the  nation  can  turn 


their  endeavors,  oratory  and  energies* 

Realizing,  that  the  South  may  be  today' 
the  nation’s  foremost  economic  problem, 
it  is  also  true  that  the  problem,  itself 
is  composed  of  two  phases — poor  economic 
distribution  of  the  -wealth  of  the  seotxc»r' 
and.  ideas  of  social  responsibility,  of  p 
out-raoded . 

It  is  in  this  field,  then,  that  thei 
lies  the  greatest  need  for  leaders  to 
break  down  the  rigors  of  this  remaining 
frontier* 

Leaders  with  the  belief,  the  convic- 
tion, the  understanding , the  knowledge, 
that  in  this  field  there  is  something 
that  can  be  done  and  should  be  done,  and 
leaders  that  have  the  wili  to  do  some  - 
thing  about  it. 

Time  will  develop  leaders  among  both 
the  white  and  the  Negro  races  that  for 
so  long  have  lived  in  the  same  section 
side  by  side  as  no  two:  other  races  in 
the  course  of  history  have  done  success- 
fully and  solved  their  own  problems* 

Two  races  with  a single  accepted 
nationality,  unified  despite  their  color 
differences  by  years  of  living  in  a new 
country,  able  so  far  to  settle  between 
themselves  the  best  methods  of  their 
mutual  welfare  and  salvo. ti on  • 

So  it  is  toward  this  end  that  the 
future  Clays  and  Calhouns  and  Gradys  of 
the  southern  populace  must  and  will 
direct  themselves* 

How  quickly  they  arise  depends  entire- 
ly upon  the  speed  with  which  realization 
of  the  problem  and  the  will  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  forces  itself  upon  the 
consciousness  of  the  people  in  general* 

That  the  South  is  awakening  to  the 
problem  there  is  no  doubt.  That  i-t  will 
in  course  of  time  turn  its  efforts  towart 
bettering  the  conditions  of  all  its  un  • 
fortunate  is  an  accepted  fact. 

.Man  can  now  use  the  forces  be  has  har- 
nessed in  the  ’waterfalls,  the  soils, 
forests  and  cities,  in  his  battle  agains ! 
what  has  so  often  been  called  "man's  in- 
humanity to  man" --than  which  frequent 
examples  show  there  can  be  no  superlative. 

The  struggle  against  nature  is  turning 
now  to  one  against  concepts  long  out- 
moded of  the  * responsibility  of  the 
general  people  toward  those  of  their  num- 
ber who  have  certain  disadvantages,  dis- . 
abilities  'and  defects,  that,  when  remedies 
will  work  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
whole  group* 


JOHNS  Oil  WRITES  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  TEACHERS 

and  their  place  in  interpreting  welfare 

PROGRAM  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  SECTION 

By  Wi  lliam  R » Johnson,  Consul  tan  t 
and  Field  Agent  on  Negro  Work 

Prior  to  the  summer  of  1938,  the  con- 
sultant and  field  agent  on  Negro  work 
visited  each  institution  offering  summer 
school  courses  in  the  state,  and  met  the 
entire  group  of  teachers  and  faculty  at 
a chapel  assembly*  The  summer  of  1937 
was  the  last  season  that  plan  was  followed. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
through  Mr.  G.  H.  Ferguson,  assistant 
director  of  the  division  Of  Negro  educa- 
tion decided  that  where  large  numbers  of 
rural  teachers  enrolled,  specific  in- 
struction should  be  made  available  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  organization  and 
policies  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and'  Public  Welfare.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  spend  a week  at  each  of  the'  three 
Negro  teachers1  colleges,  Winston-Salem, 
Fayetteville,  and  Elizabeth  City. 

The  program  of  interpretation  was  set 
up  in  the  department  of  rural  sociology 
at  each  institution,  and  was  made  available 
to  all  other  students  free  during  the 
period.  A large  number  of  teachers 
attended  the  classes.  At  each  institution 
a public  assembly  was  held  one  day  during 
the  course,  and  was  attended  by  several 
hundred  teachers.  The  consultant  and 
field  agent  was  the  main  speaker. 

The  first  observation  noted  was  how 
little  North  Carolina  public  school 
teachers 'know  of  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram. A part  of  each  lecture  period  was 
given  to  explaining  difficult  phases  of 
the  program  and  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  were  given  over  to  questions 
Each  day  the  period  closed  with  questions 
carried  over  for  the  next  day  at  the  three 
institutions . 

Another  observation  was  the  desire  to 
know  more  about  the  various  state  and 
federal  set-up,  in  order  that  they  might 
more  intelligently  interpret  it  to  patrons. 
In  fact  one  cannot  visit  any  of  the  Negro 
summer  schools  without  sensing  the  serious- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  in  attendance  to 
improve  themselves  to  do  a better  job. 


A third  observation  is  th  .t  the  teaohe; 
in  most  rural  areas  is  looked  upon  as  a 
bureau  of  information.  The  public  ex- 
pects them  to  know  something  about  all 
the  programs  which  loud  any  form  of 
assistance  to  a people  in  troubled  tines • 

The  organizational  chart  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
was  used  as  a guide  in  the  lecture 
courses.,  It  was  revised  to  include  only 
those  agencies  within  the  department  and 
related  agencies  as  they  affect  the 
people  directly. 

The  agencies  in  which  teachers  seemed 
most  interested  were  child  ’welfare,  old 
age  assistance,  CCC  selection,  mental 
hygiene  and  surplus  commodity  distribu- 
tion. The  latter  was  widely  discussed 
because  o.f  the  number  of  lunch  rooms 
added  to  Negro  schools  in  recent  years. 

Two  other  agencies  widely  discussed 
were  the  state  eugenics  board  and  the 
parole  commission.  A plea  was  made  for 
a more  tolerant  attitude  toward  prisoners 
eligible  for  parole.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  it  is  necessary  for  a parolee  to 
havo  a job  and  friends  in  order  to  start  ' 
out  upon  a program  of  rehabilitation. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  teachers  to 'assist 
in  helping  to  mold  the  kind  of  sentiment 
in  their  communities  that  would  help 
rather  than  hinder  the  men  and  women  who 
some  day  must  return  to  take  their  places 
in  society,  and  who  must  fail  unless  the 
public  takes  the  right  attitude  toward 
them. 

While  at  Elizabeth  City  in  June,  an 
invitation .was  extended  the  consultant 
and  field  agent  to  visit  the  Woodville 
prison  camp.  Three  men  from  the  WPA 
adult  education  program  and  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  conduct  • 1 

•evening  classes  there.  Since  1937,  sixty 
men  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write', 
which  they  were  unable  to  do  before 
entering  prison. 

The  consultant  and  field  agent  lecture 
before  approximately  one-half  of  the  150 
long-term  prisoners.  Captain  Toler, 
superintendent,  stated  that  "The  morale 
of  these  men  far . surpasses  any  I have 
seen  since  these  teachers  have  been 
coming."  The  guards  often  remain  after 
hours  to  assist  the  teaching  staff.  It 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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EQUALIZING  FUND  MAKES  POSSIBLE  LOWER 
COUNTY  TAX  RATES ■ IN  AIDING  THOSE 
RECEIVING  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 


Average  Rate  Lowered.  Two  Conte  After  The 
Fund  Is  Applied--6l  Counties  Are  Now 
Participating--Program  Costs  State  7 1/4 
Cents  On  Total  Property  Valuation 

NEW  AMENDMENT  NOtTo  AFFECT  N.  C. 


North  Carolina's  publio  assistance  pro- 
gram including  both  grants  and  administra- 
tive expense  cost  the  100  counties  only 
seven  and  one -quarter  cents  on  the 
$2,296,978»A00  total  property  valuation  of 
the  state  this  year,  Nathan  H.  Yelton, 
director  of  the  division  of  public  assis- 
tance of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  told  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment in  a series  of  meetings  this  month 

In  6l  counties  participating  in  the  eq- 
ualizing fund  set  up  in  the  public  assis- 
tance budget  to  aid  the  poorer  units  in 
meeting  their  relief  requirements,  the  av- 
erage tax  rate  was  lowered  two  cents  from 
9 1/4  cents  to  7 l/4  cents  after  applying 
the  fund. 

Before  applying  the  fund  the  highest 
tax  rate  was  38  1/4  cents  while  the  high- 
est after  application  of  the  equalization 
feature  was  17  cents.  Lowest  tax  rate  set 
by  any  county  to  carry  its  public  assis- 
tance obligation  was  4 l/2  cents  assessed 
in  Durham  oounty. 

The  counties'  share  of  total  obliga- 
tions for  grants  and  administrative  oost 
amounts  to  $1,704*024.98  against  which  an 
unexpended  balance  of  $95*049  for  the 
year  previous  and  the  equalizing  figure  of 
$125*663.63  were  credited  to  make  the  net 
cost  to  the  looal  units  amount  to  a total 

of  $1,483,312.35. 

County  administrative  expense  for  the 
entire  state  was  set  at  $132,110.13, 
while  for  old  age  assistance  the  local 
units  set  up  budgets  totaling 
$l,062f797»25  and  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  totaling  $509,117.60. 

North  Carolina  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  social  security  act  amendment  permit- 
ting old  age  assistance  payments  up  to 
$40  monthly  because  the  state  law  sets  a 
maximum  of  $30  for  a recipient,  Yelton 
said. 


Nearly  60  percent  of  North  Carolina's 
grants  to  the  needy  aged  are  between  $5 
and  $10,  with  28  percent  of  the  total  on 
the  lists  drawing  from  $10  to  $15#  Only 
252  persons  are  receiving  the  maximum 
grant  of  $30. 

One  tenth. of  one  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  North  Carolina  is  now  receiving 
government  aid  under  the  old  age  assis- 
tance program,  while  taking  the  nation  as 
a whole,  a fraction  more  than  lo  percent 
of  the  U.  S.  population  is  receiving  help 
from  combined  state,  federal  and  county 
funds . 

North  Carolina's  1483  bed-ridden  aged 
recipients  is  exceeded  by  only  one  other, 
of  the  48  states,  the  Tarheel  figure  rep- 
resenting 10  percent  of  those  on  the  old 
age  lists  of  the  whole  country,  Yelton 
stated. 

Yelton  pointed  out  that  North  Carolina 
has  14,270  children  under  16  dependent 
,beoause  of  the  death  of  one  or  both  their 
parents,  and  that  117  aged  needy  were  be- 
yond the  century  mark  in  age  while  746 
were  between  9°  and  100  years  old. 

EIGHT  COUNTY  HOMES  NOW  ON  CLOSED  LIST  AS 
TRANSYLVANIA  LIQUIDATES  ITS  INSTITUTION 


Transylvania  county  commissioners  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  seven  other  oounty  gov- 
erning bodies  in  closing  their  county  ' 
home  the  first  of  August,  W.  C.  Ezell, 
director  of  the  institutions  division. of 
the  state  welfare  department  announced. 

Mitchell,  Chowan,  Hyde,  Cherokee, 
Greene,  Swain  and  Yancey  counties  pre- 
viously had  discontinued  their  county 
homes  under  the  new  program  whereby  the 
inmates  were  given  public  assistance 
grants  and  helped  to  find  homes  of  their 
own  choise  elsewhere  in  the  district. 

Grants  up  to  a maximum  of  $30  a month 
and  based  on  the  need  of  the  individual 
concerned  are  awarded  by  the  oou3ity  wel- 
fare boards  to  the  former  inmates  and  are 
paid  from  oombined  county,  state  and  fed- 
eral funds  under  provisions  of  the  sooial 
security  act. 

Ezell  said  he  understood  negotiations 
were  under  way  to  bring  about  closing  of 
the  Ashe  county  home  in  the  near  future, 
while  several  other  counties  were  consid- 
ering similar  action. 
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MORE  THAN  SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS  IS 
SPENT  ON  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS 
•OF  ASSISTANCE  LAST  YEAR 


Old,  I dn a of  "Relief " Herely  Pro- 
vided Temporary  Alleviation;  New- 
er Concept  Aims  at  Affording;  a. 
Continuing  Assistance  To  As  Many 


wouldn’t  have  the  money. 

Years  ago  taxe  s went  to  the  or  own  ..tr,v 
wore  the  king's  personal  property,  and  it 
7/us  the  king  who  was  the  government  of  r] 
land.  Later  political  changes  placed  th 
country's  ruler  in  the  position  of  -a 
figurehead,  of  a standard  about  which  the 
loyalties  of  an  empire  could  rally.  Only 


Of  The  Stride's  Jnfor  uunate  As  con  -the  last  few  years  has  the  social  lay 
Be  Included  In  The  Program.  begun  to  catch  up  with  changing  economic 

By:  a.  Laur»v«‘ce  Aydlett  and  political  conditions. 

What  is  relief  costing  North  Carolina?  Nod  am  democratic  concepts  have  give: 
The  question  frequently  pops  into  the  minds  the  tax  receipts  to  the  Government  and  } 


of  county  officials  and  private  citizens 
in  North  Carolina.  But  relief  as  it  used 
to  be  known  is  vastly  different  from  the 
assistance  programs  now  in  effect  in  con- 
tinental United  States  and  its  insular 


said  that  the  government  i£ 

So  it  is  today  that  it  s the  Government 
that  has  the  money  and  not  the  Official - 
and  that  is  why  the  government  is  begin- 
ning to  look  after  the  unfortunate  in  a 


possessions  in  that  the  modern  ideas  of  aid  three-fold  program  of  national,  state  at 
represent  an  attempt  to  give  an  assistance  local  interest  and  responsibility. 


that  will  be  permanent  and  continuing 
rather  than  something  merely  to  relievo 
the  suffering  of  the  moment. 

Care  of  the  poor  that  for  centuries 
past  devolved  entirely  on  the  locality 
itself  with  wasteful  methods  of  parceling 
out  the  community's  surplus  resources  in 
varying  amounts  to  whoever  might  on 
occasion  be  considered  needy  in  the  lack 
of  any  set  standards  of  measurement  of 
poverty,  was  Relief. 

But  what  did  it  serve  in  the  long'  run 


In  this  newer  light,  the  question  is 
not  "what  is  relief  costing  North  Cured  in,, 
but  rather  is  a question  of  to  what  exto- 
what  proportion  of  the  needy  population  in 
North.  Carolina  is  being  aided  by  all  av.ll 
able  resources  in  bettering  its  unfortu;  .at 
conditions • 

And  the  answer  to  that  is  that  an 
average  of  48,424  cases  a month  received 
only  #126.00  saoh  in  assistance  of  some 
sort  on  the  part  of  the  government  during 
fiscal  1939.  Total  expenditures  from  all 
sources  for  assistance  in  the  form  of  cash 


to  alleviate?  Certainly  not  the  basic 
conditions  of  the  unfortunate • The  bounty  payments  for  last  your  amounted  to 
of  kings  and  emperors  scattered  with  $6,041,625.93  distributed  under  various 

random  over  the  city  streets  in  the  wake  phases  of  the  general  program  and  not  in- 
of  royal  processions,  the  feasts  on  eluding  aid  by  distributing  surplus  food 

holiday  occasions  in  the  palace  courtyards, supplies  or  aid  from  wages  paid  for  luboi 
served  to  relieve  nothing  but  the  under  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 

con science  of  despotic  rulers  or  the  day's  Take  that  amount  of  money  and  divide 
pangs  of  hunger  among  the  populace.  it  up  among  the  3 ,417,000  people  listed 

People  would  laugh  today  at  the  thought  in  the  1920  census  as  living  in  North 
of  a North  Carolina  official  casting  coins  Carolina  and  not  a one  of  them  would  have 
from  his  automobile  as  it  passed  along  the  more  than  a dollar  and  75  cents.  That 
highways,  or  at  a Superior  court  judge  who  won't  oven  buy'-  ten  gallons  of  gasoline 
threw  open  the  gates  of  his  back  yard  and  unless  one  ^oes  outside  the  city-  limits  tc 
inviting  any  hungry  people  m thin  four  get  it. 

blocks  to  a fish  fry  or  barbecue.  They  But  none  of  the  people  this  money  worm 
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to  had  oars  to  put  gasoline  in.  Quite  a 
lot  of  them  had  to  move  their  beds  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room  when  it  rained,  and 
even  then  some  of  them  got  soaked  a little* 
Many  of  them  would  have  liked  to  have  had 
three  decent  meals  a day,  but  with  what 
little  they  got  they  were  lucky  to  get  two. 

Out  of  that  more  than  six  million 
dollars.  North  Carolina  and  its  counties 
put  up  about  three-fifths  or  about  $1*00 
of  the  #1*75  per  capita  cost  of  assistance 
in  fiscal  1939* 

As  to  some  of  the  things  the  money  was 
spent  for,  the  counties  spent  from  their 
budgets  alone  a total  of  $23,037*66  in 
burying  an  average  of  141  persons  a month 
who  were  so  poor  they  had  nothing  at  all 
to  place  them  in  their  last  resting  places. 

Eight  hundred  and  eighteen  cases  of 
hospitalization  a month  cost  the  counties 
the  sum  of  $234,847*70  during  the  year, 
and  this  also  was  paid  from  county  funds 
alone  in  counties  where  payments  are  made 
for  each  individual  case.  Some  counties 
make  lump  sum  payments  for  hospitalized 
welfare  clients  and  no  records  of  these 
payments  were  made  to  the  statistical 
division  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare.  For  that  reason  the 
hospitalization  expense  footed  entirely 
by  the  counties  would  in  all  probability 
run  much  higher  if  the  total  amount  spent 
in  lump  sum  payments  were  known*  There 
is  no  uniform  practice  in  North  Carolina 
as  to  the  method  of  paying  for  remedial 
care  of  sickness  of  welfare  clients  need- 
ing hospitalization. 

General  relief  also  is  afforded  en- 
tirely by  the  counties  with  no  contribu- 
tion from  the  state  or  federal  governments. 
Last  year  an  average  of  5,895  cases  of 
general  relief  a month  called  for  a total 
yearly  expenditure  of  $399, 622. 49. General 
relief  is  determined  by  local  standards 
of  need  and  handled  by  county  and  private 
agency  officials.  It  consists  of  cases 
in  which  county  funds  are  used  for  direct 
cash  grants  or  county  obligations  for 
food,  fuel,  clothing  or  household  necessi- 
ties to  people  of  the  county  in  their  own 
homes  and  bears  more  semblance  to  the 
older  ideas  of  "relief”  than  to  the  assis- 
tance programs  in  which  the  counties  also 
participate  and  for  which  they  set  up 
separate  funds. 

An  average  of  209  cases  of  boarding 
home  care  a month  cost  the  sum  of 


$31,737*77  for  the  year  and  was  paid 
partly  from  state  and  partly  from  county 
funds  set  up  in  some  instances  to  take 
care  of  this  contingency*  Here,  agai 
no  federal  contribution  works  to  aid  in 
this  method  of  providing  more  useful 
citizens  for  the  future* 

Not  specified,  but  listed  as  receiving 
"other"  types  of  relief  were  129  cases 
a month  involving  $15,304*24  for  the  year 

Coming  now  to  those  categories  in  wide 
the  federal  government  participates 
through  grants  to  the  Gtates  for  aid 
purposes  and  for  administrative  expense, 
there  was  a monthly  average  of  1,958 
cases  of  aid  to  the  blind  running  into  a 
total  expenditure  for  the  year  of 
$344,052.46,  according  to  figures  of  the 
Blind  Commission* 

This  phase  of  the  public  assistance 
program  is  handled  in  North  Carolina  by 
the  North  Carolina  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  to  which  the  federal  government 
contributes  one-half  the  cost  of  the 
program  with  the  state  and  counties  makii 
up  the  remainder  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  two  other  public  assistance  phas . s 
are  combined  under  the  administration  of 
the  division  of  public  assistance  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  are  aimed  at  providing  continu- 
ing assistance  to  the  state’s  needy  old 
people  and  aid  to  its  dependent  children. 

A monthly  average  of  31,625  needy  old 
people  over  65  years  of  age  drew  during 
the  year  a total  of  $3,567,517*87  to  htdr 
them  get  some  of  the  necessities  of  life- 
One  half  of  this  amount  was  made  up  by 
the  federal  government  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act* 

Many  of  these  old  people  had  met  with 
unfortunate  reversals  late  in  life  when 
they  had  spent  most  of  their  savings 
sending  children  to  school,  on  unforseen 
periods  of  illness  and  unexpected  opera- 
tions « 

For  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
they  had  paid  taxes  to  run  their  county 
governments*  They  had  met  and  faced  all 
responsibilities  plaoed  upon  them  by 
their  respective  communities.  Finally, 
by  combinations  of  unfortunate  events 
that  can,  and  often  do,  beset  any  sectioi 
of  the  population,  they  lost  all  means  o. 
support  except  the  possible  bounty  of  thi. 
government* 

At  the  other  extreme  of  age  level. 


th«i  o was  a monthly  aver 'go  of  7,7551  oases  SEVENTY- TWO  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  ARE  :.LLD 
recorded  in  which' 30,256  dependent  children  IN  NORTH  CAiiOLliH  COUNTY  JAI1F 
azr  e .1  clod  with  #1,421  ,821 .34  of  which  one-  DURING  JULY  CP  THIS  YEAR 

third  furnished  by  the*  federal  govern- 


rnent. 

All  of  this  wort  to  relatives  charged 
with  the  caro  of  these-  unfortunate  children 
who  were  too  young  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing* Mothers  who  otherwise  would  have  had 
to  go  into  the  factories  to  support  their 
offspring  were  thus  enabled  to  stay  at 
home  and  give  their  children  the  super- 
vision needed  to  keep  thoia  out  of  the  city 


Seventy- two  children  lose  than  16 
of  a s'.ti  were  being  held  in  57  North  0.  s 
line,  county  jails  In  July  despite  hi  , 
attorney  general's  ruling  that  such  a 
an  unlawful  practice,  according  to 
Ezell,  director  of  the  division  of  ins 
tuitions  and  corrections  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Volf  a:-:;. 


streets  aid  gutters. 

Much  land  rehabilitation  has  been,  done 
by  approximately  6,800  boys  regularly  en- 
rolled in  North  Carolina  CCO  camps  and 
out  of  the  wages  these  youths  earned  they 
sent  $1,800,000  back  homo  to  their  families 
last  year » 

More  than  31  million  pounds  of  surplus 
food  products  furnished  by  the  federal 
government  wont  to  alleviate  in  some 
measure  the  want  of  North  Carolina's  needy* 
Each  family  serviced  during  the  year  re- 
ceived an  average  of  750  pounds  of  food, 

38  garments  of  wearing  apparel,  and  one 
household  article.  While  none  of  this  was 
sufficient  to  keep  the  wolf  out  in  the 
• troet,  he  was  still  kept  a few  feet  from 
the  door. 

S’o  relief  in  North  Carolina  today  is 
not  aimed  at  alleviating  temporarily  some 
unfortunate  lack,  but  in  providing  a con- 
tinuing means  of  rehabilitation  of  the  un- 
fortunate that  will,  in  the  case  of  the 
young,  afford  them  greater  chance  to  be- 
come useful  citizens  of  the  future 5 and 
in  the  case  of  the  old,  to  afford  thorn 
some  freedom  from  economic  worry  and  want 
in  the  few  months  of  ends ience  that  may 
remain  of  the 3 r allotted  fourscore  years 
aid  ton* 

America— and  North  Carolina — is  not 
relieving  anything  under  the  newer  con- 
cept of  government  responsibility  toward 
its  unfortunate  citizens,  huh  rather  is 
assisting  them  to  bo  the  men  and  women— 
human  boings— that  have  built  great 
civilizations  in  the  past  and  that  will 
do  so  agair.» 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PUBLIC  VI2WAME  KE38 

FROM  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  MEMBERS  0? 

COUNTY  STAFFS  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


Twenty  white  and  forty  Negro  boys  i 
among  the  number,  while  white  and  L •; ; .: 
girls  wore  equal  in  that  six  ox  each  z 
were  being:  held.  Reasons  for  inoarc  ,.r 
tion  ranged  all  the  way  from  "invest! 
tier."  to  "crazy",  "murder"  and  "robber 
with  aims",  although  most  wore  '* larco 
c oun  ts  . 


Cumberland  and  Edgecombe  counties 
topped  the  list  with  five  chi.ld.ren  bei 
held  in  each  jail,  and  Wake , Scotland , 


listed  four  children  und-.r 
the  month . 


16  held  dux 


Three  were  listed  by  Carteret,  Rich 
mond,  Surry  and  V:ayno  j two  by  Cabarrus 
Catawba,  Davie,  Montgomery,  Pender, 
Rockingham  and  Stanly.  One  child  vc?3 
1 i e 1 d in  Airman  c ■ , A1  exan d e r , B la d or-. , 
Chatham,  Cur x i tuck,  Forsyth,  Guilford , 
Halifax,  Henderson,  Irod.il,  Johnston, 
Nash,  Northampton,  Pasquotank,  Folk, 
Rowan,  Sampson,  Vance,  Warren  and  Yv 


counties . 


Edgecombe,  Rutherford  and  Rocking’, 
each  had  a child  ten  years  old  in  jail 
Tho  July  193d  total  was  considerably 
than  the  ill  listed  as  being  in  jail  \ 


same  month  of 


1038,  but 


Severe  1 


mor  e 


-1 


were  recorded  in  June,  1939. 


The  division  of  institutions  and  a: 
re  at ions  has  sent  out  requests  for  lux 
rnation  relative  to  the  costs  cf  count; 
home  niaintenanao  in  Nor  oh  Carolina  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  This 
information  is  nov, r being  compiled  and 
will  be  ready  for  release  as  soon  as 
counties  of  the  state  have  completed 
their  reports.  The  information  will 
carried  in  a future  issue  of  this  pub! 
cation. 
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WAR  THE  WRONG  DIRECTION 

American  refugees  stranded  in  Europe 
have  been  reported  highly  indignant  that 
the  State  department  would  refuse  to  send 
convoy  ships  to  see  them  safely  home  to 
the 'western  hemisphere,  despite  the  fact 
they  had  been  warned  long-  ago  to  get  out 
of  danger  zones  and  persisted  in  disre- 
garding the  warnings. 

Little  sympathy  can  bo  accorded  people 
who  by  their  otto  hardheadness  place  them- 
selves in  a position  to  get  hurt  and  then 
cry  and  wail  to  the  skies  if  they  actually 
face  the  danger.  One  who  swallows  poison 
should  expect  in  turn  to  be  swallowed  by 
the  grave . 

Poison  can  be  of  several  kinds  and 
graves  can  be  dug  with  many  different 
tools.  Eui ope ' s social  order  for  the 
past  few  years  represents  one  kind  of 
poison  that  has  already  dug  graves  for 
unannounced  casualties  in  the  present 
hostilities ° 

• The  cost  of  one  world  war  and  all  the 
energies  expended  therein , if  directed 
in  a different  direction,  would  do  more 
toward  solving  national  unrest  than  all 
the  combined  wars  that  will  happen  from 
nbw  until  the  break-up  of  modern  civili- 
zation . 

Free  press,  speech,  education  and 
uncensored  enlightenment  of  the  American 
people  will  serve  more  than  anything  else 
to  keep  this  country  out  of  ar.y  foreign 
conflict. 

The  same  formula  directed  towards  its 
social  discrepancies,  and  pushed  with  the 
same  force  that  war  propaganda  would  be 
pushed,  will  place  the  United  States  more 
nearly  in  a position  where  it  would  re- 
fuse to  consider  even  a desire  to  take 
up  arms . 

Arbitrary  plans  of  economic  and 
social  betterment  by  rule  -of  force  such 
as  have  been  the  order  in  Europe  for  the 
last  ten  years  lose  their  identity  in 


desires  of  political  and  territorial 
aggression. 

American  activities  of  worry  should 
be  turned  more  strongly  to  bettering 
internal  situations  of  economic  and.  socis 
differences  than  to  effects  of  losing  a 
few  lives  in  the  sinking  of  ships  carry- 
ing munitions  and  contraband  of  war* * 

The  expense  of  building,  manning,  and 
equipping  for  action  one  super-dread- 
nought would  boost  the  public  assistance 
program  for  one  year  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  one  could  even  imagine  the  hap  id 
ness  brought  into  lives  of  the  old  or 
opportunities  of  good  citizenship  pre- 
sented to  dependent  children* 

Now,  as  in  1917,  if  this  country 
went  to  war  it  would  be  .a  fight  for  any 
thing  except  an  attempt  to  .make  better 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  ti, 
country's  unemployed,  indigent  and  d:is 
abled. 

If  all  political,  fraternal,  and 
civic  organizations  were  to  combine  in 
a gigantic  campaign  to  direct  America's 
efforts  to  settlement  of  internal  needs 
and  lacks , there  would  result  not  only 
a.  monetary  profit  but  a human  profit* 

'lore  good  can  be  done  in  making  the 
country  safe  for  its  citizens  through 
alleviating  their  social  and  economic 
differences  than  can  result  from  making 
the  world  safe  for  the  democracies. 

Little  fanfare  and  glory  is  attached 
to  bringing  a family  from  squalid  living 
conditions  to  moderate  economic  parity;, 
much  results  from,  leading  a successful 
assault  on  enemy  positions  on  the  battle 
field. 

A reversal  of  that  concept  is  what 
America  needs , but  when,  if  ever,  will 
it  take  place?  Democracies  are  threate? 
ed  more  .by  self-imposed  conditions  of 
internal  discrepances  than  by  any  act  of. 
armed  agression. 

The  present  war  should  have  been  a 
legislative  and  governmental  attack  wit. 
investigation,  realization,  funds  and 
alleviation  of  the  internal  social  and 
economic  differences  of  the  countries 
concerned . 


Seventy-nine  children  were  held  in 
county  jails  in  North  Carolina  in  August 
19 39*  N.  C.  county  homes  carod  for  96- 

children  in  August,  1939 . 


WAR  WILL  NOT  AFFECT  SURPLUS  COMMODITY 

PURCHASING  PROGRAM  ANY  TIME  SOON 
SAYS  DISTRIBUTION  DIRECTOR 

European  hostilities  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodity 
purchase  program  for  some  time  to  come, 
according  to  A.  S.  Langston,  State  direc- 
tor of  commodity  distribution  with  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Vie  If  are 
following  a conference  with  Washington 
officials « 

"Tho  Corporation  is  planning  to  push 
strongly  its  plan  of  giving  free  lunches 
to  154,000  needy  North  Carolina  school 
children  during  this  school  year,  and  so 
far  as  car  be  determined  there  will  be  no 
curtailment  of  corporation  purchases  of 
surplus  food  products  in  thi s county," 
Langston  said. 

The  State  director  reported  Washington 
officials  as  believing  the  present  jump 
in  food  prices  to  be  of  a speculative- 
nature  and  not  brought  about  by  any 
prevalent  shortage  of  production  and  likely 
to  level  off  in  a short  while  when  the 
speculation  urge  of  marketers  has  been 
sati sf ied. 

"Of  course  in  the  event  that  prices 
to  the  producers  go  to  such  a high  level 
that  they  are  receiving  parity  payments 
for  their  goods,  the  corporation  would 
cease  buying  on  the  open  markets  because 
then  there  would  be  loss  need  of  leveling 
the  difference  between  production  and  con- 
sumption by  government  purchases",  Langston 
stated . 

"I  see  little  liklihood  of  this  hap- 
pening any  time  in  the  next  few  months", 
he  added. 

WPA  HAS  SPENT  NEARLY  70  MILLION  DOLLARS 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  WITH  ABOUT  ONE 
FOURTH  PAID  BY  SPONSORS 

By  Fred  Cohn 

WPA  Informational  Director 

Through  June  30,  1929,  the  North 
Carolina  WPA  bad  expended  #69,511,688  of 
which  23.55  per  cent  was  sponsors'  con- 
tributions • 

Work  relief  has  been  a gigantic  under- 
taking, employing,  at  the  peak,  58,000 
needy  men  and  women.  Thirty  thousand  is 
the  average  number  given  work  over  a four 
year  period. 


Money  and  jobs  have  bo>,n  the  main  theme, 
when  WTA  has  been  discussed.  Unfortunate 
ly , most  arguments  revolve  around  the  on., 
word,  money.  How  much  has  come  into  tl . , 
state?  Has  North  Carolina  received  its 
share  in  proportion  to  other  stab-.??  '■} 
WPA  itself  thinks  money,  yes,  but  only 
in  relation  to  how  many  people  can  be 
provided  v/ith  work  opportunities  and  how 
,manv  worthwhile  things  they  can  create 
with  a given  sum. 

And  how  is  it  determined  how  much 
money  a particular  state  gets  from  the 
federal  coffer?  The  Congress  each  yean 
has  appropriated  sums  for  WPA  in  the  en- 
tire country.  That  has  been  apportion;' 
to  the  several  states  on  the  basis  of 
relative  need  and  what  amount  it  takes 
per  worker  according  to  wage  schedules. 

How  is  the  need  of  North  Caiolina 
determined?  By  one  hundred  county  de- 
partments of  public  welfare,  cooperating 
with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  DPW  by  its  certifi- 
cations of  eligibility  show  how  many  are- 
in  need. 

It  is  an  almost  overwhelming  task  for 
the  present  DPW  personnel  to  keep  intake 
open  at  all  times  whether  or  not  there 
are  WPA  jobs  to  which  the  people  can  be 
assigned.  The  DPW  in  all  100  counties 
is  understaffed.  But  an  utmost  effort 
must  he  made  to  show  North  Carolina's 
true  need  in  the  number  of  men  and  women 
awaiting  assignment. 

The  18  months'  continuous  employment 
cut-off,  made  mandatory  by  Congress  has 
caused  9612  to  be  dropped  from  WPA  rolls 
Of  course,  more  will  follow  as  others 
have  progressed  to  tho  time  limit.  Four 
weeks  ago,  the  awaiting  assignment  total 
was  10,000.  After  many  were  given  work 
to  fill  up  the  state's  quota,  we  still 
had  7876  awaiting  work  or.  August  16th. 
That  was  before  the  30-day  waiting  perio 
expired  for  those  dropped  to  apply  foi 
re-certification.  It  is  estimated  thut 
if  all  of  those  eligible  for  work  relic- 
who  were  dropped,  were  replaced  on  the 
awaiting  assignment  list,  that  group  woe 
be  about  16,000.  It  is  also  estimated 
that  with  the  state's  30,000  working 
quota  there  are  57,493  others  in  the 
state  who  are  eligible— so  that  were  in- 
take completely  open  and  certifications 
made  disregarding,  relative  need,  and  job 
availability,  the  eligible  list  in  North 
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Carolina  would  total  approximately  87,495 

persons  • 

Without  drawing  a conclusion  on  the 
above,  lot  us  illustrate  what  happened 
in  another  state.  The  18  months’  con- 
tinuous employment  drop  order  affected 
15,000  persons  there.  That  state’s 
awaiting  assignment  group  totalled  10, COO • 
i or  the  next  month’s  quota  it  would  have 
been  without  foundation  for  Washington 
to  allot  more  money  than  was  needed  for 
those  remaining  and  the  10,000  awaiting 
assignment* 

As  to  review  of  need  of  those  working, 
the  vVPA  will  make  its  own  exhaustive  con- 
tinuous review  on  a 6 months  basis.  This 
will  be  operating  before  September  15. 

The  DPVI  is  the  only  agency  which  can 
give  Washington  a picture  to  show  what 
proportion  of  WPA  funds  North  Carolina 
should  have. 

SEPTEMBER  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS 
PEACH  55,44-8  NORTH  CAROLINA 
RESIDENTS,  SAYS  YELTON 

September  public  assistance  payments 
reached  almost  a half  million  dollars  in 
giving  aid  to  55,488  North  Carolina 
residents,  according  to  Nathan  H.  Ye It on, 
director  of  public  assistance  division  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare . 

An  average  of  $9.60  went  to  33,932 
needy  aged  who  received  a total  September 
payment  of  $325,750.58;  Confederate 
pensioners  transferred  to  public  assis- 
tance from  the  State  pension  rolls  re- 
ceived $16, 749*63  in  distributing  an 
average  of  $25*26  among  663  widows  of 
Civil  war  soldiers. 

To  8,148  families  representing  20,893 
dependent  children  went  a total  payment 
of  $123,944.12  giving  an  average  grant  of 
$15  •21  to  each  family  and  an  average  of 
$5.93  to  each  child. 

State  and  federal  funds  were  used  in 
the  Confederate  payments,  while  county 
payments  entered  into  the  other  two 
categories  with  North  Carolina’s  counties 
making  up  one-fourth  the  old  ago  assis- 
tance payments  and  one-third  of  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  grants. 

The  total  September  expenditure  of 
$466,444.22  was  up  $3,323.40  in  comparison 
with  the  August  figure  of  $463,118.82  and 
the  recipient  total  included  205  more  than 


the  55,283  paid  last  month.  Ye It on  said. 

SURPLUS  COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION'S  FOUR 
DISTRICTS  TO  BE  SPLIT  UP  IN-0 
SIX  AREA-':  AFTER  OCT.  1 

'North  Carolina  will  bo  divided  into 
six  surplus  commodity  distribution  areas 
instead  of  the  present  four  districts 
after  October  1 in  order  to  facilitate 
closer  supervision  of  government  donated 
excess  food  supplies  to  the  conn  tier, , 

A.  E.  Langston,  State  director  of  common 
ty  distribution,  for  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare , has 
announced . 

Area  headquarters  will  be  set  up  at 
Windsor,  Wilmington,  Raleigh,  Winston- 
Salem,  Charlotte  and  Asheville  with 
present  district  personnel  in  practically 
all  instances  continued  in  or  transferred 
to  the  now  offices. 

Present  district  sub-headquarters  at 
Newborn,  Fayetteville,  North  Wilke shore, 
and  Bryson  City  will  also  be  discontinued 
under  the  new  set-up,  Langston  said. 

Plans  for  the  redistricting  grew  out 
of  a mooting  last  week-end  at  which  Col. 
James  11.  Palmar,  regional  FSCC  field 
representative,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Best,  State 
welfare  commissioner.  Miss  Rolen  Reinhart 
of  the  State  WPA  office,  and  Langston 
consulted  with  area  and  project  super- 
visors of  the  proposed  six  new  divisions. 

Two  additional  supervisors  were  made 
possible  through  cooperation  of  the  State 
Works  Project  Administration,  and  Langs  t- 
said  the  arrangement  will  make  it  possib 
for  the  "Commodity  Distribution  revision 
to  give  closer  supervision  of  distribuiw 
of  commodities  in  each  of  the  100  count! 
and  should  result  in  more  efficient  opera 
tion  and  a bettor  general  under standing 
of  the  program.-  ' 

Area  supervisors  attending  the  con- 
ference with  State  officials  were;  I'tisr 
ifary  Walter,  Wm.  B.  Harvey,  John  H v X.J*.  - ► < , 
J.  W . Harris,  Tom  Wf  Johnson,  Fred  W. 
Ware,  Charles  Wilson,  T.  &.  Holcombe, 

J.  W.  Martin,  Percy  Crocker,  Sr.,  Cordon 
Carr,  and  Sherman  Moffitt. 

! i 

| PUBLIC  WELFARE  NEWS  WILL  BE  SENT 

FREE  ON  REQUEST  FROM  INTERESTED. 

PARTIES 
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r;  -aminoiy  . .In  need.  Any  comparison  of  ad- 
ministrative expens as  which  involves  a 
iv.la i:.i  ou  of  a figure  including  the  cost  of 
investigations  resulting  in  rejections  to 
the  total  amount  of  relief  granted  is 
o dearly’'  vris  ound 

$uoh'  invalid  comparisons  of  adminis- 
trate vs  expenses  would  net  be  important 
were'  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  fre- 
quently have  a business-like  appearance 
anti  sometimes  result  in  legislative 
rostri ctxons  on  the  percentage  of  total 
agency  expenditures  which  may  he  used  foi 
purposes  of  administration.  Such  limita- 
tions have  generally  proved  unsatisfactory. 
One  Middle  Western  state  hid  not  long  ago 
a legislative  limitation  of  five  per  cent 
applying  to  non-relief  expenditures.  The 
difficulties  of  program  operation  have 
led  to  a series  of  upward  revisions  of 
that  figure,  first  to  eight  per  cent, 
then  to  ten  per  cent,  then  to  twelve  per 
cent,  and  finally  to  twelve  per  cent  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  certification  to 
work  programs. 

Another  state  had  a legislative  limi- 
tation of  five  percent  with  a special 
allowance  of  eight  per  cent  for  a large 
metropolitan  area.  The  difficulties  of 
operation  under  this  limitation  were  so 
great  that  the  governor  of  the  state  ap- 
pointed a committee  of  outstanding 
businessmen  to  study  relief  administration. 
The  committee  conducted  several  detailed 
studies  of  the  efficiency  of  relief  ad- 
ministration in  this  state  and  as  a re- 
sult of  its  findings  in  the  metropolitan 
area  recommended  "that  the  eight  per 
cent  local  limitations  on  administrative 
expenses  be  abolished  and  that  administra- 
tive expenditures  be  based  on  such  amount 
as  is  necessary  for  efficient  and  economic 
udmini strati on  of  relief."  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  recommendation  was  the 
raising  of  the  limitation  to  ten  per  cent. 
This  was  a recognition  of  the  fact  that 
tho  eight  per  cert  limitation  necessarily 
handicapped  the  public  welfare  agencies 
but  unfortunately  the  legislature  in  this 
oas4*  chose  only  to  lessen  the  handicap  by 
raiding  the  allowable  percentage  slightly. 
Careful  studies  in  at  least  four  of  the 
larger  cities  havo  demonstrated  clearly 
that  adequate  administrative  provision 
is  a sound  investment  of  public  relief 
funds • 

In  some  communities  there  has  been  a 


rather  widesprvad  recognition  of  . 
fact  that  the  percentage  index  of  .-.dm is  - 
istrative  expenses  is  unsatisfactory  .-.A 
some  reliance  has  b . en  placid  cn  com- 
parisons of  tho  administrativ.-.  • vp-./rs*. 
per  case  receiving  assistance.  Alt; -on  ; 
this  index  does  correct  for  the  variate  - 
factor  involved  in  different  relief 
standards,  it  is  like  the  percentage  i>  ■ 
dex  in  that  it  is  based  upon  a fallac.' «, 
concept  of  "administrative  exna isos" • 
Furthermore  it  makes  no  provision  for  A 
cost  of  investigating  the  case  •Viol  i « 
rejected.  Consequently,  the  "coat  per 
case"  is  little  better  for  comparative 
purposes  than  the  percentage  in do- • 

It  is  of  course  much'  easier  to  dis- 
cover the  flaws  in  the  current  practices 
than  to  make  constructive  suggestions. 

It  is  inevitable  and  quite  proper  that 
comparisons  of  administrative  expenses 
in  different  governmental  units  will  cor 
tintte  to  be  made.  The  important  thing 
is  that  such  comparisons  should  be 
developed  on  a sound  basis  and  should 
achieve  the  true  comparability  which  the 
present  methods  lack. 

In  tho  first  place  the  several  pub 11 ’ 
welfare  programs  must  be  more  satisfac- 
torily defined  both  as  to  scope  and  con* 
tent.  Certain  of  the  public  assistance 
programs  have  been,  adequately  defined  b 
there  is  a vary  real  need  for  some  gen  n 
acceptance  of  what  we  mean  by  the  term, 
"general  relief",  "child:  welfare’1,  "n.  d ' 
cal  care",  "family  service,"  sod  many 
others . 

It  is  also  essential  that  more  thov  ; 
be  given  to  a definition  of  public  as;-,  i 
ianoe  payments . At  the-  present  time 
medical  care  provided  by  a public  velfa 
agency  may.  bo  found  either  under  the 
cost  of  assistance  or  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration. The  first  is  true,  where  an 
allowance  for  medical  care  is  made  in  it 
relief  budget.  The  second  is  tho  case 
where  a staff  of  salaried  physicians  is 
employed  by  the  public  welfare  agency  A- 
furnish  care  to'  its  clients.  Are  surgio. 
commodities  assistance  payments?  Is  an 
allowance  of  free  water  from  the  city 
mains  an  assistance  payment?  These 
questions  and  many  others  need  clarifi- 
cation and.  some  degree  of  general  agro.  ■ 
me3..it. 

Another  step  which  needs  to  be  taken 
is  tho  development  of  a generally 
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accepted  plan  for  prorating  tne  joint  ex- 
ponses  of  several  operating  programs • If 
one  public  welfare  agency  is  responsible 
fen.  the  administration  of  old  ago  assis- 
tance, aid  to  the  noddy  blind,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  and  general  relief,  o.ny 
attempt  to  define  the  administrative  ex- 
pense of  any  one  of  those  programs  will 
involve  some  means  of  allocating  to "that 
program  a proper  share  of  the  expense  of 
supervision  and  special  services. 

With  some  of  these  basic  problems 
solved  it  mil  be  possible  to  develop  a 
standard  classification  of  accounts  which 
will  yield  figures  of  greater  compara- 
bility for  all  jurisdictions.  When  such 
figures  are  forthcoming,  both  friendly 
and  unfriendly  critics  may  rely  upon 
accurate  cost  data  based  upon  soundly  de- 
veloped work  units.  Until  this  time, 
however,  more  harm  than  good  will  lesult 
from  the  comparison  of  figures  which  v ere 
never  designed  to  be  comparable . Arbi- 
trary limitations  un  administrative  ex- 
penses based  on  such  comparisons  repre- 
sent an  "economy"  that  wo  can  ill  afford. 
If  ever  the  old  Biblical  reference  to 
"straining  at  a gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel"  was  applicable,  it  may  be  used  to 
characterize  those  persons  who  would 
restrict  expenses  for  administration  by  ' 
an  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  percentage 
limitation. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  HOME  IS  NINTH  TO 
BE  CLOSED  UNDER  NEW  PROGRAM 

Forty-six  former  inmates  have  been 
placed  in  private  homes  since  the  first 
of  June  and  the  Cumberland  county  home 
now  is  "definitely  out  of  business",  E.  L. 
Hauser,  county  welfare  superintendent, 
has  advised  W.  0.  Ezell,  director  of  the 
division,  of  institutions  and  corrections 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare* 

Mitchell,  Greene,  Hyde,  Yancey,  Chowan 
Cherokee,  Swain  and  Transylvania  county 
homes  preceded  the  Cumberland  institution 
on  the  closed  list,  their  inmates  having 
been  given  county  grants  or  public  assis- 
tance payments  if  over  65  and  placed  in 
private  homes. 

Cost  of  operation  of  the  Cumberland 
home  for  the  last  yoar  of  its  existence 
came  to  ,900,  Hauser  said,  and  estimated 
that  "in  addition  to  old  age  assistance, 
the  total  cost  of  boarding  out  those  under 


65  will  be  around  j] ,500"  for  the  our- out 
year  ■ 

FOURTH  QUARTER  OCB  ENROLLMENT  OATES 
SET.;  NO  PLANS  UNDER  WAY  TCWX.iD 
MILITARIZING  TNE  UNIT 

Four  enrollment  centers  and  15  camps 
will  conduct  acceptance  operations  of 
1,652  white  and  5 59  colored  junior  en- 
rol lees  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  from  October  2 to  8 inclusive, 
according  to  T.  L.  Grier,  State  000 
selection  director  with  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare . 

Juniors  will  be  received  at  Re  lei;’-?. 
October  2 and  3,  Wilmington,  October  b ; 
Washington,  Oct.  6,  and  Asheville,  Oct.  ; 
while  all  camps  will  conduct  operations 
only  on  Oct.  2. 

Welfare  superintendents  of  the  state 
will  carry  their  prospective  COO  boys  to 
camps  at  Albemarle,  Elizabethtown , 
Gastonia,  Danbury,  Lexington,  Madison, 
Newton , Marion  Smokcmont,  Brevard,  Laur.l 
Springs,  and  Mortimer  in  addition  to  tho 
enrollment  centers. 

Grier  once  more  called  attention  to 
the  recent  statement  of  COG  Director, 
Robert  Fetohnor,  that  no  plans  are  under 
consideration  for  militarization  of  the 
organization  in.  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  law  prohibits  such  action. 

"We  have  received  official  notice 
from  Washington,  that  even  in  the  event 
the  United  States  were  drawn  into  the 
European  conflict,  COO  enrolleos  cannot 
be  inducted  into  the  nations  fighting 
forces  except  as  individual  citizens  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  to  whom  the 
general  enlistment  or  draft  wool,  apply" , 
ho  stated. 

"Both  the  president  and  the  peopL  of 
the  country  are  opposed  to  any  milifahi- 
zatior.  of  tho  corps  and  in  case  of 
national  emergency  C'JC  or.ro! l^os  would- 
, stand  on  the  same  footing  as  fa*  as  the 
draft  is  concerned  as  any  other  private 
citizen,"  Grier  meted  from.  Fotchner's 
communication  to  State  s electing  agents. 


Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  at  Con- 
cord has  a capacity  of  500  white  boys 
under  16  years  of  ago j Eastern  Carolina  , 
Training  School  at  Rocky  Mount  can  ca.ro 
for  180  whitp  boys  under  20  years  of  arc. 


THE  GARDEN  COLUMN - Conducted  By  Anna  A.  Cassatt 


RHYTHMIC  GARDENING 

Mrs.  John  Lee  Wilson,  county  superinten- 
dent of  welfare,  Rockingham  county,  wiped 
her  eyes  and  attempted  to  settle  herself 
to  the  morning* s work.  However,  it  was 
not  to  be,  for  every  time  she  thought  of 
the  garden  she  had  just  visited  she  broke 
down. 

She  remembered  the  animation  and  pleasure 
with  which  the  case  worker  had  announced 
to  her  last  February  that  the  Doe  family 
were  going  to  have  a nice  garden  this 
year.  It  had  all  been  planned  with  the 
family.  Onions  and  lettuce  were  to  be  in 
this  corner  of  the  backyard.  Tomatoes 
here.  Corn  there.  Peas  and  beans  yonder. 
Just  to  make  sure  all  would  be  planted 
right,  instructions  on  gardening  were 
secured  from  the  farm  agent  and  the  use  of 
fertilizer  explained.  The  case  worker’s 
eyes  had  danced  with  hope  and  expectation. 
”1  am  going  to  take  you  out  to  see  the 
garden  next  summer,  ” she  had  promised. 

And  so  at  last  the  case  worker  came  for 
her  to  go  and  view  the  family’s  garden. 

And  what  a garden  it  was!  The  onions, 
lettuce,  peas,  beans,  corn  and  tomatoes 
were  all  there  as  specified,  each  growing 
in  rows  three  feet  apart  with  the  rhythm 
and  accuracy  of  martial  music  and  the 
feet  of  marching  men. 

An  accomplished  gardener  herself,  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  never  seen  onions  planted  in 
hills  three  feet  apart  each  way.  The 
picture  caused  her  chin  to  quiver.  The 
effect  of  sprays  of  flowering  lettuce 
waving  at  three  feet  intervals  was  dis- 
arming. The  corn  and  tomatoes  fitted 
into  her  gardening  experience  better  but 
she  was  impressed  by  their  pale  slender- 
ness and  wondered  what  about  the  fertili- 
zer. However,  it  was  the  peas  and  beans 
which  completely  upset  her  morale.  Be- 
holding one  pea  vine  nodding  wistfully 
at  another  three  feet  away;  seeing  one 
snap  bean  sitting  in  dignified  isolation 
a yard  away  from  its  nearest  neighbor  was 


just  too  much.  ‘Mrs.  Wilson  gave  the 
case  worker  one  glance  and  rushed  back  :.o 
the  car. 

The  drive  back  to  the  welfare  office  was 
accompanied  with  gales  of  laughter.  How- 
ever, as  Mrs.  Wilson  got  out  of  the  car 
she  thoughtfully  observed,  ’’Well,  thing;-, 
don’t  always  work  out  right,  do  they? 

The  family  had  the  will  to  try.  It  would 
have  succeeded  had  we  done  our  part  and 
been  able  to  have  given  them  more  super- 
vision. Next  year  we  will  take  time  to 
teach  them  how  to  have  a good  garden.” 


WAKE  COUNTY  FARM 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett , superintendent  of 
welfare  of  Wake  county,  reports  that 
eighteen  months  ago  the  city  of  Raleigh 
turned  over  to  the  Wake  county  welfare 
department  a 150  acre  farm,  120  acres  of 
which  are  under  cultivation.  WPA  labor, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  farm  super- 
visor skilled  in  truck  farming,  has 
raised  cabbage,  com,  irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  squash,  cucumbers,  snaps, 
lettuce,  beets,  carrots,  tomatoes,  pump- 
kins, field  peas,  for  summer,  and 
collards , cabbage,  carrots  for  winter,  as 
well,  as  oats  and  corn  for  stock  on  the 
farm . 

Through  the  use  of  these  vegetables, 
distributed  to  clients,  there  has  been  a 
lessening  of  pellagra  and  similar  disease 
in  the  county. 

In  1938  the  WPA  canning  project  provided 
clients  with  8,500  cans  of  various  fruits 
and  vegetables.  A modern,  up-to-date 
canning  plant  has  just  been  completed  on 
the  farm. 

The  success  of  this  venture  has  encourage 
the  Wake  county  commissioners  to 
appropriate  a sum  for  operating  expenses 
of  the  city  farm,  and  the  city  commis- 
sioners are  interested  and  helpful  in  its 
operation. 


1C. 

INADEQUATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNDS  CONSTITUTE  FALSE  ECONOMY 


CRITICS  ATTEMPT  TO  COMPARE  COSTS  ITT 

-VTRISDIOTICNS  IN  YIHJCH  THERE  ARE 
JilPHIiESROES  II-'  STANDARDS 

By  Ralph  E.  Spear 

Consultant , An:- ri can  public  Welfare  Assoc. 

Oorrlnt  from  STATE  GOVERNMENT , 

August , 1939) 

Public  welfare.  administrators  through- • 
out  tbw  country  'nave  recently  found  them- 
selves the  objects  of  criticism  because  of 
inter jurisdiotional  cemparisons  of  adminis- 
trativo  expenses.  Both  friendly  and  urn 
friendly  critics  Lave  compared  the  per- 
centages of  total  expenditures  which  have 
been  used  for  administrative  purposes. 
Unfortunately  ,!a  diidni s tration"  has  not  in 
this  case  had  the  same  meaning  as  in  other 
fields  of  government.  Agency  expenditvues 
for  actual  assistance • have  boon  segregated 
and  all  other  expenditures  considered 
” admin i strati ve  expenses."  Obviously  this 
is  a new  and  unique  application  of  the 
term.' 

Ill  most  operations,  both  private  and 
public,  administrative  expenses  ire  those 
expenses  not  ordinarily  allocated  to  any- 
one operating  unit  but  incurred  for 
services  auxiliary  to  all  units  in  the 
organization.  In  the  public  welfare  field 
this  definition  would  apply  to  general 
supervision  (i.e . , the  expenses  of  operat- 
ing the  director’s  or  commissioner’s 
office)  and  the  staff  services  auxiliary 
to  that  supervision  (i.e.,  legal  services, 
publicity,  accounting,  personnel  adminis- 
tration, purchasing,  etc.).  The  abandon- 
ment of  any  such  precise  definition  in 
current  statements  of  administrative  ex- 
penses has  helped  ho  destroy  the  validity 
of  c oupnr i s on  s • 

For  a number  of  reasons  the  typo  of 
percentage  comparison  commonly  used  is 
meaningless.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  assistance 
standards  vary  from  one  jurisdiction  to 
another.  Consequently  two  states,  each 
having  the  same  number  of  public  we  If  ar*  •• 
employees  performing  services  at  the  same 
cost  for  the  same  number  of  people,  will 
have  varying  percentages  devoted  to  ad- 
ministrative expenses  if  the  total  ex- 
penditures vary  because  of  differences  in 
amounts  of  assistance  granted.  Average 
monthly  grants  for  old  age  assistance  have 


at  times  varied  between  states  from  p3.BG 
per  month  to  <#35 .00  per  month.  Obviously 
there  would  be  no  such  variation  In  th  • 
cost  of  investigating • applications  and  of 
providing  services  to  the  old  age  ass ba- 
ton ce  reel  o i e n t s • 

A second  woaKr.es s in.  the  current  lx  ■.  ,• 
of  comparison  is  the  fact  that  no  correc- 
tion is  made  for  the  difference  in  ser- 
vices rendered.  It  is  not  uncommon  l o>. 
a local  research  group  to  release  figm 
comparing  the  ".administrative  expenses" 

•of  several  local  departments  of  public 
welfare  without  calling  attention,  to  the. 
fact  that  no  two  of  the  departments  hum, 
ro-sponsibility  for  exactly  the  same  pro- 
grams. A questionnaire  circulated  by  tm 
American  Public  welfare  association  ehov 
that  fifty-five  different  functions  were 
being  performed  by  the  public  welfare  Ip- * 
,pa.rtmonts  in  sixty-seven  of  the  cities  ,of  • 
ever  100,000  population,  a 3 though  no 
single  department,  had  responsibility  'for 
more  than  a dozen  of  those.  Obviously  b': 
is  unsound  to  compare  admin  is orativo  ex  - 
penses unless  they  relate  to  sijitilar  pro  -g 
grams.  Even  in  the  type  of  comparison 
which  is  most  often  made- -a  comparison 
of  the  administrative  expenses  of  general 
re  lief —there  is  seldom  recognition  of  tl  e 
fact  that  most  general  relief  agencies 
also  have  responsibility  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  eligible  persons  to  the  several 
work  relief  agencies.  The  cost  of  such 
activity  is  obviously  from  the  staudpc  J.’-t 
of  the  local  government  on  economy  , sum 
those  who  are  so  certified  and  placed  u.vo 
no  longer  in  need  of  general  relief ; y f 
ill-considered  comparisons  of  adcaiii: .'•••  Ur;- 
tive  expenses  may  re  milt  in  a curtailment 
of  funds  for  just  such  money - saving 
activi ties . 

A third  worden  oas  in  comparisons  of 
this  sort  j.s  the  belief  they  ..imply  the t 
the  purpose  of  t\  public  •••••clfc.ro  a gmey  i,; 
to  distribute  relief  to  only  about  ml  ?" 
of  those  who  apply.  Actually  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  a public  welfare  a yor  oy 
to  distribute  relief  to  those  who  are  in 
need . The.  determination  of  Ibis  need 
accounts  for  most  of  the  non-roliol  ox  * 
ponsos  and.  represents  to  the  locality  +•}  ■ 
greatest  saving  in  the  program.  In  itw 
York  City,  for  example,  approximately  it. 
per  cent  of  the  persons  who  apply  for 
relief  are  rejected  because  they  are  not 
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TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
INSTITUTE  AT  CHAPEL  HILL  HAS 
FOUR  INSTRUCTORS  ON  PROG-RAM 


State  B0ard  of  Charities  And  Public 
Welfare  and  University  of  North 
Carolina  Bivision  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  Social  Work  Continue_To 
Direct  Yearlv  Meetings  Begun  m 

1919.  

Approximately  475  North  Carolina  wel- 
fare, health,  educational  and  recreational 
officials  and  workers  attended  the  20th 
annual  Public  Welfare  Institute  at  Chapel 
Kill  October  24-27.  The  institute  was 
directed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  division  of  public  welfare 
and  social  work. 

Four  institute  instructors  this  year 
taught  study  courses  in  mental  hygiene, 
social  case  work,  supervision,  and  public 
welfare  and  the  community.  Instructors 
for  the  four-day  session  were  Dr.  Richard 
F.  Richie,  assistant  director  division 
of  mental  hygiene  children's  unit.  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare; 

Miss  Florence  Day,  associate  professor 
school  of  applied  sciences.  Western  Re- 
serve University;  Miss  Catherine  Dunn, 
training  consultant  division  of  public 
assistance.  Social  Security  Board;  and 
Dr.  Arthur  Li.  Fink,  head  of  the  department 
of  social  work.  University  of  Georgia. 

Dr.  James  W.  Fessler,  of  the  University 
staff,  spoke  at  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
session  on  the  merit  systems  in  use  in 
other  states.  Dr.  Roy  M«  Brown  presided 
at  the  meeting. 

"Is  the  South  by  its  one  party  tradition 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
competence  of  its  employees  in  state 
governments?"  Dr.  Fessler  asked  and 
pointed  out  that  North  Carolina  does  not 
replace  as  many  as  25  percent  -of  its  em- 
ployees as  does  Michigan. 


"Good  politics  is  good  government  and 
people  must  desire  good  government  -with- 
out having  it  forced  down  their  throats. 

A well-developed  merit  system  is  a basic 
principle  of  good  government,"  he  said. 

"Social  work  is  now  at  its  maturity  and 
evon  without  a merit  system  the  professio 
would  grow  stronger,  although  its  advance 
snd  quality  of  the  work  would  be  more 
highly  safeguarded  by  a merit  principle", 
Fessler  told  the  assembly. 

In  administrative  positions,  he  pointed 
out,  a premium  should  bo  placed  on  com- 
petence and  cited  the  veteran's  preferen 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
statutes  as  an  outstanding  defect  of  the 
national  merit  system. 

"When  a party  consists  of  a group  of 
unemployed  seeking  to  get  on  the  public 
payroll,  then  it  ceases  to  become  a party 
and  a good  merit  system  will  prevent  the 
loading  of  governmental  offices  with 
party  -workers  and  wardhealers  merely  be- 
cause they  did  something  for  the  party," 
Dr.  Fessler  said. 

Merit  systems  are  called  for  by  the  in- 
creasing technicalities  of  government 
work,  he  stated. 

Wednesday  was  given  over  to  a continua- 
tion of  the  study  courses  and  open  forum 
discussions  which  were  the  daily  routine 
of  the  morning  sessions,  and  to  the  In- 
stitute reception  at  the  night  meeting. 

During  'Wednesday's  sessions  the  Associa 
tion  of  County  Superintendents  of  Public 
"Welfare  met  to  elect  Miss  Mary  Robinson, 
Anson  county  welfare  department  head,  as 
president  for  the  coming  year.  W.  T. 
Mattox,  Orange  county  was  named  secretary 
and  Mrs.  Harvey  Boney,  Duplin  county  was 
made  vice-president. 

Mattox  will  succeed  N.  E.  Stanley  of 
Durham,  and  Mrs.  Boney  will  succeed  Mrs. 
Eloise  G.  Franks,  Macon  county  superin- 
tendent, who  was  vice-president  this  year 
until  she  ascended  to  the  presidency  upon 
the  death  of  A.  N.  Daughtry  of  Sampson 
c ounty . 
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Reports  of  three  discussion  forums  were  ' 
submitted  to  Thursday's  meeting  in  which 
the  group  studying  the  question  of 
adequate  medical  care  for  indigents  termed 
medical  service  for  indigents  an  inalien- 
able right  of  the  people.  Another  forum 
recommended  a five-year  study  of  juvenile 
cases  from  July  1,  1934  to  June  30,  1939 
be  made  as  a follow-up  survey  of  a 
previous  inquiry  into  that  problem. 

The  reports  were  the  first  of  eight  from 
study  groups  discussing  the  salient  needs 
for  bettering  forth  Carolina's  general 
welfare  program  and  were  submitted  after 
two  days  of  careful  consideration  of  all 
phases  of  the  problems. 

The  groups  discussing  medical  care 
termed  medical  aid  for  indigents  a.  public 
responsibility,  pointing  out  the  general 
public  is  not  yet  getting  adequate  care. 

Hospital  facilities  were  determined 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  with  lack 
of  funds  for  hospitalization  assigned  as 
the  chief  factor  in  not  making  full  use 
of  the  facilities  afforded. 

The  forum  decided  public  opinion  was 
not  at  present  in  favor  of  general  medical 
care  and  named  health  education  an  im- 
portant factor  in  waking  the  people  of 
the  state  to  the  need  for  expanded  hos- 
pitalization and  other  medical  funds. 

The  group  went  on  record  as  commending 
the  State  Board  of  Healtli  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  for  their 
cooperative  health  education  program. 

In  the  juvenile  delinquency  study  it 
was  decided  that  accurate  and  adequate 
juvenile  court  records  wore  needed  along 
with  full  time  judges  and  trained  per- 
s onne 1 . 

The  forum  said  the  practice  of  jailing 
children  under  sixteen,  prohibited  by 
statute,  made  the  jailor  as  much  an 
offender  against  the  law  as  the  juvenile 
in  his  charge. 

Recommended  were  boarding  homes  for  the 
delinquent  children  or  supervision  in 
their  own  homes  with  detention  to  be  used 
only  in  the  most  extreme  cases. 

Recommended  also  was  establishment  of 
a state  institution  for  custodial  care  of 
mentally  deficient  children  to  permit 
Caswell  Training  School  to  bo  used  en- 
tirely for  its  established  purpose  as  a 
training  school  or  center  of  cases  that 
can  be  rehabilitated. 

The  group  suggested  that  every  effort 


be  made  to  rehabilitate  a. delinquent  chil 
in  his  own  family  before  taking  him.  from 
his  parents . 

Studying  budgets,  another  group  found 
wide  variations  throughout  the  state  and 
pointed  out  that  use  of  a standard  budget 
in  determining  a family's  need  for  assis- 
tance would  provide  a common  basis  for 
determining  need,  safeguard  worker  and 
agency  from  charges  of  discrimination, 
provide  a fairer  basis  of  referrals  to 
other  agencies. 

The  forum  recommended  specialists  be 
consulted  in  an  effort  to  develop  a 
standard  state-wide  budget  and  suggested 
the  state  welfare  department  ask  all 
interested  agencies  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  adopting  a budget. 

The  reports  were  presented  at  the  after 
noon  session  of  the  institute  presided 
ovor  by  Nathan  H.  Yelton,  director  of 
the  public  assistance  division  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

"Social  workers  can  never  do  enough  oi 
know  enough  because  their  problems  are 
those  other  professions  and  institutions 
have  failed  to  solve,"  Hiss  Grace  Marcus, 
assistant  executive  secretary  of  the 
national  chapter,  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  told  the  institute  at 
the  Thursday  night  meeting. 

She  said  training  for  social  work  was 
essential  because  "social  workers  have  to 
discover  different  ways  of  meeting  diffi- 
cult problems." 

Miss  Marcus,  a graduate  of  Cornell  uni- 
versity and  the  Smith  college  school  of 
social  science,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Roy 
M.  Brown,  director  of  the  university 
public  welfare  division  at  the  meeting 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  State 
welfare  commissioner. 

Dr.  Katherine  J ocher  cf  the  university 
staff  told  the  final  meeting  on  Friday 
that  general  trends  noticed  in  North 
Carolina's  social  welfare  program  this 
year  seemed  to  be  a tendency  to  go  back 
to  the  earlier  institute  idea  of  study 
courses  taught  by  authorities  on  question 
set  by  county  workers  in  the  state  accord 
ing  to  their  conceptions  of  the  problems. 

Dr.  Jocher  spoke  at  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  institute  presided  over  V. 
R.  Eugene  Brown,  assistant  State  welfare 
commissioner.  Approximately  475  county 
and  state  welfare,  health,  education  and 


recreation  officials  and  workers  attended 
the  four-day  meeting  of  the  institute 
directed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  division  of  public  welfare 
and  social  work. 

From  reports  of  discussion  forums  pre- 
sented at  the  sessions.  Dr.  Jocher  told 
of  more  specialized  trends  in  administer- 
ing the  program. 

Forums  reported  Thursday  that  a public 
welfare  agency's  interpretation  of  its 
program  in  the  community  should  be  based 
on  a survey  of  the  needs  and  resources 
and  requests  of  the  community. 

An  agency  reflects  the  section's  atti- 
tude toward  its  non-residents  which  is 
constantly  changing,  one  discussion  group 
decided,  and  pointed  out  the  community's 
responsibility  to  look  after  its  own 
people . 

More  adequate  equalization  features  in 
administering  the  program  -would  cause  the 
poorer  county  units  to  accept  more 
responsibility  for  their  residents,  the 
forum  reported. 

Good  casework  by  the  county  staffs  was 
termed  the  best  manner  in  which  to  bring 
pressure  upon  children  to  aid  in  support- 
ing their  indigent  parents  if  they  are 
able,  one  forum  decided,  and  termed  bud- 
getary study  as  the  best  method  of  deter- 
mining ability. 

Forums  discussing  the  question  of  old 
age  and  aid  to  dependent  children  assis- 
tance in  cases  where  the  applicant  is  the 
owner  of  property  suggested  that  that 
fact  not  be  set  as  a bar  to  granting  aid 
to  needy  aged. 

Property  should  be  considered  an  asset 
if  it  has  a market  value  above  the  home- 
stead, is  capable  of  being  profitably 
cultivated,  is  woodland,  has  a rental 
value  or  has  any  value  in  inheritance,  vres 
the  opinion. 

In  giving  grants  to  dependent  children 
they  should  be  considered  on  an  individual 
basis  with  no  definite  line  drawn  as  to 
amount  and  value  of  property  arid  it  was 
inadvisable  to  set  a State-wide  maximum 
property  valuation,  one  of  the  forums 
decided . 

County  welfare  boards  should  have  the 
responsibility  of  setting  the  general 
policy  of  limits  of  property  values  in 
needy  aged  cases  if  such  a plan  were 
adopted,  it  was  reported  by  that  group. 


Changes  in  the  State  lav;  permitting 
children  up  to  18  years  of  age  .to  parti- 
cipate in  aid  to  dependent  children  fund, 
if  they  remain  in  school  and  bringing 
the  North  Carolina  lav;  in  conformity  wit) 
the  new  Social  Security  amendments  was 
recommended  by  the  forum. 


DR.  J.  WALLACE  NYGARD  RES IGF S FROM 
RENTAL  HYGIENE  DIVISION  TO  TAKE  UP 
WORK  WITH  TJ.  S.  JUSTICE  DEPART  'ENT 


Dr.  J.  Wallace  Nygard,  psychologist, 
for  the  past  14  months  acting  director  of 
the  division  of  mental  hygiene  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  s. el- 
fare,  resigned  October  31  in  order  to 
take  up  new  duties  as  educational  coun- 
selor with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice,  irs.  W.  T.  Bost,  State  wel- 
fare commissioner,  announced,. 

Dr.  Nygard's  resignation  terminated  a 
seven-year  connection  with  the  State 
welfare  department  which  began  in  1932 
as- psychologist  for  the  mental  hygiene 
division,  then  located  at  Chapel  Kill. 

In  1937  he  took  over  the  direction  of 
the  division  of  institutions  and  correc- 
tions, and  in  1938  became  acting  director 
of  the  division  of  mental,  hygiene  follow- 
ing the  resignation  of  Dr.  Harry  V.  Crane 
and  removal  of  the  division  to  Raleigh 
headquarters . 

Since  1928  Dr.  Nygard  has  published 
several  pamphlets  dealing  with  studies 
of  mentally  diseased  persons,  and  surveys 
of  North  Carolina  county  home  operating 
costs  and  children  and  insane  persons 
held  in  North  Carolina  county  jails.  He 
assisted  in  compiling  the  research  on 
mental  defectives  in  the  report  of  the 
Governor's  commission  appointed  to  study 
mental  health  in  North  Carolina  and 
cooperated  with  the  public  school  system 
in  setting  up  demonstration  special  class 
for  exceptional  children.  He  assisted  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  and 
instituted  a classification  clinic  system 
at  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
at  Samarcand  Manor. 

"Dr.  Nygard's  work  with  the  State  board 
has  beon  of  an  exceptional  fine  quality 
and  his  endeavors  have  carried  forward  to 
new  goals  North  Carolina's  program  of 
aiding  the  mentally  ill,"  Mrs.  Bost  said 
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in  commenting  on  his  record  of  service. 

His  work  with  children  has  been 
especially  valuable  in  determining  the 
type  of  treatment  needed  to  bring  their 
warped  personalities  back  to  normal 
channels/'  she  said. 


COUNTIES  JAIL  EIGHTY  CHILDREN  UNDER 
SIXTENN  YEARS  OF  AGE  DURING 
MONTH  OF  'SEPTEMBER. 


MISS  LESS IE  TOLER  COMES  TO  STATE  OFFICE 
AS  SOCIAL  YORK  CONSULTANT  FOLLOWING 
MISS  ELMA  ASHTON'S  RESIGNATION 


Miss  Lessie  Toler,  native  of  Rockingham 
county,  has  succeeded  Miss  Elma  H.  Ashton 
as  social  work  consultant  with  the 
division  of  public  assistance  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Miss  Toler  received  her  AB  degree  at 
West  Virginia  University,  her  MA  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  has 
done  graduate  study  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work. 

From  June,  1934  until  January,  1936  she 
was  with  the  Raleigh  office  of  the  NCERA, 
resigning  to  become  field  representative 
for  the  State  welfare  department  for  two 
years,  then  taking  over  for  six  months 
the  duties  of  social  work  consultant  on 
establishment  of  the  division  of  public 
assistance  when  the  Social  Security  Act 
went  into  operation  in  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Toler  resigned  her  North  Carolina 
post  in  June,  1938  to  go  with  the  West 
Virginia  State  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  from  which  she  returned  to 
take  over  this  month  her  former  work  in 
this  State  upon  resignation  of  Miss 
Ashton . 

"Miss  Toler's  former  experience  with 
the  work  of  the  public  assistance  program 
in  North  Carolina,  coupled  with  her  train 
ing  and  experience  in  West  Virginia  will 
make  her  a most  valuable  member  of  the 
public  assistance  staff,"  Director  Nathan 
H.  Yelton  of  the  public  assistance 
division,  said  Tuesday. 

"With  expansion  of  the  federal  program 
in  affording  a larger  amount  of  the  aid 


Eighty  children  less  than  16  years  of 
age  were  held  in  North  Carolina  county 
jails  in  September,  charges  against  thr 
15-year  olds  being  listed  as  "murder", 
two  aged  13  being  held  for  "back  costs", 
a 14-year  old  white  girl  for  "prostitu- 
tion", another  of  the  same  age  because 
of  "fornication  and  adultry" , one  a year 
older  for  "white  slavery",  and  a Negro 
boy,  15,  for  "embezzlement",  W.  C.  Ezell, 
director  of  the  division  of  institutions 
and  corrections  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  said  this 
week. 

Cleveland  county  listed  12  children 
under  16  years  held  during  the  month, 

Nash  seven,  Martin  and  Rutherford  five 
each]  Cumberland,  Lee,  Madison,  Pitt, 
Richmond,  Robeson  and  Wilkes  had  three 
each,  with  Robeson  jailing  one  of  its 
throe  twice  in  the  same  month. 

Two  were  held  in  jails  in  Avery,  Beau- 
fort, Chatham,  Craven,  Davie,  Sampson, 
Vance,  and  Wilson;  one  child  each  in 
Caldwell,  Carteret,  Catawba,  Currituck, 
Davidson,  Durham,  Edgecombe,  Gaston, 
Halifax,  Johnston,  Rockingham,  Scotland, 
Wake  and  Wayne  was  reported  held  during 
the  month. 

Gaston,  Pitt  and  Rutherford  counties 
reported  their  jails  as  having  held 
children  ten  years  old  confined  in  regu]  e 
jail  quarters.  Two  of  the  10-year  olds 
were  Negro  boys  held  for  "larceny"  and 
"vagrancy",  while  one  was  a white  girl 
jailed  for  "larceny". 

The  monthly  population  bulletin  -of  the 
institutions  division  listed  1]5  insane 
- persons  held  in  county  jails  during 
September,  64  white  and  25  Negro  men,  14 
white  and  12  Negro  women  composing  the 
total . 

County  homes  were  caring  for  102  chil- 
dren during  the  month,  42  white  boys,  38 
white  girls,  17  Negro  boys  and  five  Negro 
girls . 


to  dependent  children  funds  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  North  Carolina's 
program  will  be  broadened  to  quite  some 
extent  and  Miss  Toler  will  bear  much  of 
the  burden  of  supervising  the  enlarged 
grants  to  dependent  children,"  he  added. 
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APPROXIMATELY  1800  INTERESTED  NORTH 
CAROLINA  CITIZENS  IN  ATTENDANCE'  AT 
SIX  ANNUAL  DISTRICT  WELFARE  MEETINGS 


Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  Parole  Commiss- 
ioner Edwin  Gill  and  D.  Hiden  Ramsey, 
Asheville  Publisher,  Are  Feature 
Speakers  At  Series  Of  Meetings 


North  Carolina’s  six  annual  welfare 
conferences  this  year  drew  approximately 
1800  superintendents,  workers , board 
members  and  county  officials  to  review 
the  progress  and  chart  the  future  course 
of  the  State's  general  welfare  program. 

Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey  spoke  at  two 
sessions,  Carthage,  Nov.  27  and  Windsor, 
Nov  o 28  . 

Progress  in  public  welfare  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents , the 
Governor  told  the  central  and 
audiences.,  and  said  "there  can  be  no 
government  that  does  not  have  financial 
cares,  but  North  Carolina  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  the  care  of  its  old  people 
and  economically  dependent  children  com- 
pletely because  there  is  no  section  of 
the  State  so  poor  that  it  cannot  join  in 
the  Federal  aid  programs". 

The  State's  chief  executive  asked 
all  responsible  citizens  of  each  area  to 
organize  to  aid  in  finding  jobs  for  those 
residents  of  their  section  who  have  com- 
mitted violations  of  the  law  and  "have 
paid  their  debt  to  society  by  a term 
inside  prison  walls". 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a paroled 
prisoner  to  find  employment  and  he  cannot 
go  straight  unless  he  has  some  way  to 
feed  and  clothe  those  of  his  family  who 
are  dependent  on  him,  : he  sa.id. 

"Much  of  the  juvenile  delinquency 
derives  from  lack  of  home  discipline  and 
lack  of  work  to  keep  youthful  hands  busy, 
and  I am  glad  to  see  children  today 


spending  more  of  their  time  in  the  school 
room  than  they  were  even  ten  years  ago," 
the  Governor  said. 

He  suggested  a school  for  juvenile 
delinquents  run  along  the  lines  of  a 
military  educational  establishment  as  a 
method  of  keeping  young  violators  of  the 
law  away  from  the  unwholesome  influence 
of  more  hardened  criminals  in  the  prison 
camps . 

"Don't  let  your  daily  contact  with 
the  woes  and  miseries  of  the  unfortunate 
in  your  section  harden  your  heart  toward 
those  miseries  or  those  people  or  swerve 
you  in  any  way  from  your  attempt  to 
alleviate  the  undesirable  situations," 
he  admonished  the  workers  in  the  welfare 
programs « 

At  Concord,  Vade  Meoum,  and  Jackso: 
ville.  Parole  Commissioner  Edwin  Gill 
urged  the  people  of  North  Carolina  to 
examine  criminals  in  the  light  of  their 


a chanoe  to  live  a decent  life  after 
their  release  from  prison  despite  the 
fact  that  they  have  once  made  a mistake 
in  violating  the  accepted  customs  of 
society  set  forth  in  the  law  of  the  land, 

"The  natural  place  for  a paroled 
prisoner  to  go  is  back  to  his  native 
haunts  and  try  to  make  a lawful  living 
among  the  people  he  knows  best.  If  these 
people  cannot  accept  him  as  a man  trying 
to  make  good  at  a ohance  of  personal  re- 
habilitation he  can  find  no  way  to  keep 
from  slipping  back  once  more  into  the 
ways  of  dishonesty,"  Gill  said. 

Sanely  conceived  and  efficiently 
executed  programs  of  public  welfare  are 
public  service  of  the  most  beneficial 
sort  and  are  a necessity  if  democracy  is 
to  endure  and  individualism  is  to  be 
preserved  in  this  country,  D.  Hiden  Ramsay, 
general  manager  of  the  Asheville  news- 
papers.. told  the  western  conference  at 
the  Asheville  meeting. 

"I  have  little  patience  for  those 


northwestern  background  and  environment  and  give  them 
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who  sneer  at  public  welfare  activities", 
Ramsey  said.  "Professing  to  be  sticklers 
for  rugged  individualism,  they  are  enemies 
of  individualism,  rugged  or  otherwise". 

"Every  sound  public  welfare  program 
is  based  on  the  essential  dignity  of  the 
individual,"  he  pointed  out.  "It  reasons 
that  his  well  being  is  the  highest  con- 
cern of  democratic  government.  It  holds 
that  it  is  foolish  to  expect  the  finest 
fruits  of  individualism  from  citizens  who 
are  bogged  down  in  ignorance  or  handi- 
capped with  ill-health  or  degraded  by 
squalor" . 

Talking  cn  "The  Job  Itself",  Mrs. 

W.  T.  Bost,  State  welfare  commissioner, 
told  the  members  of  the  conference  that 
the  dominant  slogan  of  modern  social  work 
is  service;  a balanced  service  that  must 
be  adapted  to  meet  every  need  of  the 
c oinmun  i ty . 

"Some  of  the  most  valuable  services 
rendered  the  individual  client  or  family 
group  involve  no  funds  whatever,"  she 
said,  and  cautioned  the  workers  to  re- 
member that  nothing  less  than  the  best 
in  effort  is  good  enough  for  the  client 
or  the  o ommun i ty • 

Col.  Wm.  A.  Blair,  Winston-Salem, 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  led  forum  discussions 
on  "Service  Through  County  Boards"  at 
the  western,  southwe stern,  northwestern, 
and  southeastern  meetings. 

Identified  closely  with  North  Caro- 
lina's general  welfare  program  for  nearly 
a half  century  and  responsible  directly 
for  much  of  its  progressive  movements. 

Col.  Blair's  discussions  brought  the 
cooperative  philosophy  of  the  program 
strongly  to  the  attention  of  the 
assembled  delegates. 

Mrs . Dudley  Bagley,  Moyook,  and 
George  Lawrence  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  led  the  "Service  Through 
County  Boards"  forum  at  Windsor  and 
Carthage  respectively. 

Nathan  H.  Yelton,  director  of  the 
public  assistance  division  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Ptiblic  Welfare, 
conducted  at  each  of  the  six  meetings 
the  forum  discussion  of  "Public  Welfare-- 
A Sound  Investment" . 

Aiding  Yelton 's  discussions  were 
State  Senators  K.  Clyde  Council,  Wananish; 
W.  I.  Halstead,  South  Mills;  Col.  Edgar 
H.%  Bain,  Goldsboro;  Representatives  Dan 


Tompkins,  Sylva:  II.  C.  Jarvis,  Asheville; 
H.  C.  Dobson,  Elkin;  Fred  R.  Seeley, 
Beaufort;  Thomas  N . Peele,  Lewiston; 
Editors  Herbert  Peele  of  the  Elizabeth 
City  Daily  Advance  and  W . E.  Horner  of 
the  Sanford  Herald;  Miss  Maida  Jenkins, 
Moore  county  auditor;  J.  E.  Fope,  chair- 
man Martin  county  commissioners. 

Representing  the  old  age  insurance 
North  Carolina  offices  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  were  Graham  Martin, 
Asheville;  George  Adams,  Charlotte;  J.N. 
Freeman,  Winston-Salem;  R.  S.  Marshall, 
Rocky  Mount. 

Director  of  Region  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  G»  R.  Parker,  attended 
Yelton 's  forum  at  the  Jacksonville  meet- 
ing. Miss  Ellen  Wallace,  field  represen- 
tative of  Washington  headquarters,  was 
present  at  the  Carthage  session. 

Panel  discussions  cn  the  subject  of 
"Service  to  Youth"  were  led  at  different 
meetings  by  State  NYA  Administrator, 

John  A.  Lang;  State  CCC  Selection  Super- 
visor, T.  L.  Grier;  Assistant  State  Wel- 
fare Commissioner,  R.  Eugene  Brown ; and 
W.  C.  Ezell,  director  of  the  division  of 
institutions  and  corrections  of  the  Stat^ 
welfare  department. 

Participating  in  the  panel  dis- 
cussions were  School  Superintendents 
W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis;  John  Comer, 
Surry  county;  H.  Lee  Thomas,  Moore  county 
James  Manning,  Martin  county;  J.  J. 

Tar  let  on,  Rutherford;  I(.  T.  McDonald, 
Hoke;  John  Folger  of  the  State  School 
Commission;  Health  Officers  Dr.  R.  B. 
Franklin,  Surry;  Dr.  J.  Symington,  Moore; 
Dr.  F.  E.  Wilson,  Martin;  Frank  Barber, 
president  of  the  N.  C.  Crippled  Children' 
League;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Sidbury  of  the  PTA 
and  Mrs.  Doyle  D.  Alley,  State  PTA  presi- 
dent; Miss  Mary  Shotwell  of  the  NYA;  Miss 
Wilmot  Doan  of  the  WPA;  Miss  Gertrude 
Keller  Clinton  of  the  Employment  Service; 
Miss  Edith  Wladkowski  of  Caswell  Training 
School;  Charles  Warren,  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  head;  Misses  Jessie  Hauser 
Ellen  Trigg  and  Gladys  Shuford  and  Dr. 
Richard  F . Richie  of  the  State  welfare 
department. 

Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Anson  county 
welfare  superintendent,  brought  the  presi- 
dent's message  from  the  State  welfare 
superintendents  association  to  each  of 
the  conference  meetings. 

Mrs.  Iff.  B.  Aycock,  director  of  county 


organization  of  the  State  welfare  depart- 
ment who  cooperated  with  the  district 
officers  in  formulating  the  conference 
programs,  expressed  herself  as  greatly 
pleased  with  the  tone  of  the  meetings 
which  she  considered  "the  best  we  have 
ever  had  yet" . 

Mrs.  W*  T.  Best,  State  welfare  com- 
missioner, pointed  out  that  no  program 
of  State-wide  scope  moves  faster  than 
the  trend  of  thought  of  the  people  it 
reaches  in  the  districts  and  that  the 
speed  of  its  progress  is  determined 
solely  on  the  intensity  of  the  local 
support . 

"I  feel  that  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  are  becoming  more  socially 
minded  with  each  pasting  y ear  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  interest  in  our  1939  con- 
ferences, and  I am  certain  the  general 
program  will  move  forward  much  faster 
from  now  on,"  she  said. 

Presidents  and  secretaries  respec- 
tively of  the  districts  presiding  at  the 
conferehces  were:  Western,  E.  E.  Connor, 
Buncombe,  and  Mrs.  0.  C.  Turner,  Ruther- 
ford; Southwestern,  E.  Farrell  White, 
Cabarrus  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Rickert,  Iredell; 
Northwestern,  Bausie  Marion,  Surry,  and 
Miss  Ella  Downing,  Stokes;  Central,  Mrs. 
Lessie  G.  Brown,  Moore,  and  J.  D.  Pegram, 
Lee;  Northeastern,  Miss  Mary  Bond  Griffin, 
Bertie  and  Miss  Mary  W.  Taylor,  Martin; 
Southeastern,  Miss  Laura  Matthews  ,0ns low 
and  C.  C.  Russ,  Brunswick. 

Officers  elected  at  the  meetings  for 
the  coming  year,  presidents  and  secre- 
taries, respectively,  were:  Western, 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  McDowell,  and 
Miss  Ina  Tyler,  Polk;  Southwestern,  Miss 
Frances  Lentz,  Catawba,  and  Luther  Dyson, 
Alexander;  Northwestern,  Mrs.  John  Lee 
Wilson,  Rockingham,  and  William  Henderson, 
Randolph;  Central,  Mrs.  Lee  Taylor, 
Granville,  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Wilson,  Caswell; 
Northeastern,  K.  T.  Futrell,  Pitt,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Forbes,  Edgecombe. 


Eleven  of  the  12  sterilizations  author- 
ized in  November  by  the  State  Board  of 
Eugenics  ivere  consent  cases,  Decretory 
R.  Eugene  BroAvn,  has  announced.  One  white 
man,  nine  white  vomon  and  2 Negro  men 
made  up  the  number.  Seven  were  institu- 
tional cases,  one  from  a county  institu- 
tion and  four  non-institutional . 
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ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY 

WELFARE  SUPERINTENDENTS 


By  Mary  Robinson 

Anson  County  "Welfare  Superintendent 


It  is  my  glad  privilege  to  extend 
to  you  of  this  District  'Welfare  Confer- 
ence greetings  from  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Superintendents  of  Public 
Welfare . 

These  annual  district  welfare  con- 
ferences--six  in  number--are  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  State  Department  of  Publ: 
Welfare  and  the  Superintendents  of  "Wel- 
fare o 

We  look  forward  to  them  with  keen 
interest  since  at  these  meetings  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  with  the 
local  people--who  really  make  the  work 
possible--the  type  services  being  ren- 
dered by  their  County  Welfare  Departments 
These  conferences  are  being  held  later 
this  year  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Annual 
Welfare  Institute  at  Chapel  Hill  was  not 
held  until  the  last  week  in  October.  It 
is  the  plan  to  have  the  district  con- 
ferences the  first  two  weeks  in  October 
in  the  future. 

There  are  today  Departments  of 
Public  Welfare  with  staffs,  even  though 
far  from  adequate,  of  trained  social 
workers,  statisticians,  and  stenographers 
in  each  of  the  State's  one  hundred 
counties . 

While  the  county  departments  are 
much  better  staffed  than  only  a few  years 
ago,  the  demands  for  the  many  and  varied 
types  of  services  made  upon  the  depart- 
ments have  greatly  increased , due  in 
part  no  doubt  to  the  public's  becoming 
more  conscious  of  the  need  for  efforts 
at  solving  the  multiple  social  problems. 

For  this  expansion  and  growth  in 
organized  county  Welfare  Departments  we 
are  indebted  to  the  national,  the  State, 
the  County  Governments,  and  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  local  communities  who,  -with 
the  Welfare  of  the  people  at  heart, 
placed  in  authoritative  positions  in  the 
divisions  of  government  socially  minded 
representatives  who  believed  _in  and 
possessed  the  will  to  work  for  a better 
and  greater  well-being  among  their 
people . 


Ivluch  study  and  long  hours  of  planning 
have  been  necessary  from  the  Federal  Board 
on  down  through  the  State  Board  and  staff 
members.  Too,  the  County  Boards  of  Com- 
issi oners  and  County  Welfare  Boards 
■eeing  the  human  and  economic  values  in 
'he  Welfare  program  have  stood  by  with 
oth  moral  and  financial  support. 

As  workers  in  this  public  service 
rogram  we  recognize  the  responsibility 
o keep  ever  alert  to  the  needs  of  our 
communities  to  find  resources  that  will 
:eet  these  needs  and  then  with  skill  ac- 
juired  through  necessary  training  and 
experience,  backed  by  hard-boiled  common 
sense  and  courage,  so  use  or  apply  those 
resources  as  to  at  least  help  make 
adjustments  if  not  solve  problems.  Only 
through  the  improvement  of  conditions 
among  the  maladjusted,  the  retarded,  the 
underpriveleged , is  there  progress  which 
makes  for  the  development  of  the  total 
human  resources  and  welfare. 

It  is  known  that  any  country,  state 
or  community  is  as  strong  as  its  indivi- 
dual citizens.  The  higher  the  number  of 
maladjusted,  dependent  persons,  the  lower 
the  morals,  the  physical  and  the  mental 
strengths  of  the  community  and  the  greater 
the  strain  on  the  strong  and  able,  with  a 
lowering  of  the  level  of  well-being  of 
the  whole.  Shall  we  in  North  Carolina 
permit  the  cost  and  strain  of  dependency 
on  our  civilization  to  continue  at  the 
present  rate? 

If  the  Welfare  Program  is  to  serve 
• est  to  mean  most  to  our  civilization 
.t  must  first  of  all  be  one  of  prevention 
tn.d  rehabilitation  . Prevention  which 
means  saving  of  funds  as  well  as  of  human 
Lives  . 

It  is  poor  economy  to  wait  until 
homes  «Te  broken,  crimes  committed,  chil- 
dren's lives  permanently  warped,  youths 
In  courts  and  jails  before  doing  something 
about  housing  conditions,  unemployment, 
parent  education,  constructive  leisui'e 
time  activities  and  character-building 
programs.  Neither  is  it  a saving  of 
public  funis  to  allow  the  State's  insti- 
tutions for  the  mentally  ill  to  bo  con- 
stantly in  need  of  expansion  to  accomodate 
and  treat  those  who  for  lack  of  proper 
food  developed  pellagra,  -for  larger  and 
larger  orthopedic  hospitals  to  be  built 
and  staffed  for  treatment  of  children 


with  malformation  of  bones  from  rickets 
caused  by  lack  of  suitable  food --for 
greater  and  greater  numbers  of  Sanatoria 
beds  to  be  provided  to  care  for  hundreds 
ill  with  tuberculosis  because  of  failure 
to  isolate  active  cases  and  to  provide 
nourishing  food  for  those  in  contact 
and  susceptible  to  this  disease. 

As  we  deal  primarily  with  the  re- 
tarded, the  handicapped,  the  so-called 
underprivileged  there  is  necessarily 
much  discouragement  in  any  day's  work. 
However,  we  are  gratified  that  fewer 
older  people  are  now  being  separated 
from  homes  and  friends  to  spend  their 
last  days  in  a county  home;  more  and 
more  children  are  at  home  with  mother's 
care;  greater  numbers  of  handicapped 
such  as  the  blind  and  the  crippled  are 
happier  now  that  they,  through  special 
training,  are  self-supporting  and  in 
many  instances  contributing  citizens 
of  their  communities;  that  fewer  youths 
are  idle,  greater  numbers  are  developing 
into  self-respecting  and  self-supporting 
citizens  through  training  now  provided 
through  CCC  and  HYA  programs  as  well  as 
through  the  increased  facilities  for 
vocational  training  and  guidance  through 
the  State's  Public  Schools.  We  need 
more  and  more  educational  facilities 
to  teach  new  industrial  and  occupational 
skills. 

As  we  interpret  the  welfare  services 
to  the  communities  by  doing  a good  job, 
we  believe  more  and  norc  of  the  needs 
for  lessening  physical  suffering,  mental 
distress  and  for  the  making  of  happier, 
more  useful  lives  will  be  provided. 

NEW  RULE  FOB  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  AT  CASWELL 

Temporary  leaves  of  absence  for  child- 
ren at  Casv/ell  Training  School  will  have 
to  be  applied  for  a week  in  advance  with 
assurance  from  both  the  county  welfare 
department  and  the  child's  parents  that 
they  will  assume  full  responsibility  for 
the  patient  during  the  vacation,  Dr.  Thoma 
Parrott , now  superintendent  of  the  insti- 
tution, has  announced . 

"Since  all  admissions  are  made  through 
the  county  departments,  we  feci  it  only 
fair  that  they  be  given  a chance  to  sanct- 
ion any  release,"  he  said. 


GARDEN  WORK  FOR  THE  WINTER  MONTHS 

By  H.  R.  Niswonger 
Extension  Horticulturist 
N.  0.  State  College 

Every  garden  should  contain  at  least 
ten  or  twelve  different  kinds  of  veget- 
ables, some  of  which  can  be  growing  or 
planted  during  the  winter  months  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  In  Western  Caro- 
line where  weather  conditions  often 
hinder  the  growing  of  a winter  garden, 
planning  the  garden  and  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  spring  planting  can  be 
carried  on. 

In  Eastern  Carolina  early  cabbage, 
lettuce.  Savoy  spinach  and  garden  peas 
(smooth)  may  be  planted  in  January,  while 
mustard,  beets,  peas  (wrinkled)  may  be 
added  to  the  list  of  vegetables  and 
planted  in  February.  The  amount  of  seed 
to  plant  of  the  different  kinds  of 
vegetables  to  supply  a family  can  be  de- 
termined by  the  amount  required  for  one 
individual  and  then  multiply  by  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  the  family.  For 
example,  one-half  ounce  of  cabbage  seed 
is  enough  to  plant  to  give  a sufficient 
supply  of  fresh  cabbage  for  one  individual 
If  there  are  five  in  the  family,  five 
times  the  half  gives  two  and  one-half 
ounces  of  seed,  which  will  be  needed. 

The  amount  of  seed  of  other  vegetables 
listed  above  needed  for  one  person  are 
as  follows:  lettuce  1/4  oz . , spinach 
1/2  oz . , garden  peas  l/3  lb.,  mustard 
1 oz . , beets  and  carrots  l/2  oz . each. 
Multiply  these  figures  by  the  number  in 
the  family  to  give  the  seed  needed. 

These  vegetables  should  be  planted 
in  rows  around  two  feet  apart  in  soil 
that  has  been  deeply  plowed  or  spaded  and 
then  worked  into  a fine  pulverized  con- 
dition. For  every  hundred  feet  of  row 
it  is  advisable  to  apply  7 to  10  pounds 
of  a 5-7-5  commercial  fertilizer  a week 
or  more  before  planting  seed.  Mix  the 
fertilizer  thoroughly  with  the  dirt. 

In  Western  Carolina  consideration 
should  be  given  in  preparation  of  soil 
for  late  winter  or  early  spring  planting. 
This  will  consist  of  spreading  over  the 
garden  a heavy  coat  of  chicken  or  stable 
manure.  To  each  one-horse  load  of  manure 
25  pounds  of  16  percent  superphosphate 
should  be  broadcast  over  the  soil.  Plow 
or  spade  this  under  in  December  or 


January,  leave  the  soil  in  the  rough  in 
order  to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  to  per- 
mit the  winter  freezes  to  pulverize  the 
soil.  Several  weeks  before  planting  the 
seed  replow  or  respade  the  soil  and  then 
work  it  into  a pulverized  condition.  The 
secret  of  getting  a good  seed  bed  and 
good  growth  of  vegetables  is  to  pulverize 
the  soil  to  the  full  depth  that  it  is 
plowed  or  spaded. 


LANG  TELLS  OF  PROGRESS  MADE  BY  NATIONAL 
YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  John  A.  Lang 
State  NYA  Administrator 

The  National  Youth  Administration  of 
North  Carolina  has  two  purposes:  to  ex- 
tend employment  to  needy  youth,  and  to 
offer  them  necessary  training.  The  NYA 
is  now  employing  more  than  8,500  youth 
in  North  Carolina  on  desirable  work  pro- 
jects public  in  character.  NYA  workers 
are  constructing  12  schoolhouses , six 
community  houses,  and  15  other  public 
buildings.  Besides  construction,  the 
NYA  also  attempts  to  train  young  people 
•in  the  use  of  native  materials  for 
creating  arts  and  craft  products,  and  in 
the  use  of  hand  and  farm  tools  in  the 
construction  of  furniture  and  other  house- 
hold necessities.  NYA  girls  are  learning 
to  sew,  cook,  can,  plan  menus,  arrange 
the  appearance  of  homes,  prepare  school 
lunches,  assist  nurses  and  doctors,  and 
to  carry  on  clerical  work. 

The  NYA  is  now  operating  13  resident 
training  centers  in  the  state  which  offer 
work  experience  in  various  occupational 
fields  such  as  agriculture,  building 
trades,  woodworking,  auto-mechanics,  home- 
making, and  clerical  service. 

On  an  average,  about  300  youths 
working  for  NYA  find  employment  in  private 
industry  each  month. 

NYA  is  becoming  more  effective  in 
each  of  the  counties.  Work  project  ac- 
tivities and  sponsors’  contributions  are 
on  a steady  rise  and  more  public  officials 
are  growing  interested  in  having  the  NYA 
undertake  additional  activities.  NYA 
county  supervisors  are  always  available 
to  discuss  project  activities  with  public 
officials  and  other  interested  citizens 
and  to  make  the  resources  of  this  program 
available  to  each  community  in  every  way 
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possible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
office  of  each  NYA  county  supervisor  will 
become  a source  of  greater  assistance  in 
dealing  with  all  sorts  of  problems  affect- 
ing youth  welfare. 

The  National  Youth  Administration 
strives  for  a youth  conservation  and 
development  program  to  prepare  the  young 
people  of  today  to  take  their  part  in  a 
truly  functioning  democracy. 


SOCIAL  CASE  WORK  IN  PRACTICE — SIX  CASE 
STUDIES  by  Florence  Hollis*  assistant 
professor  of  casework  at  Western  Reserve 
University;  in  which  two  chapters  deal 
exclusively  with  case  work  theory  and 
provide  a discussion  of  its  basic  con- 
cepts and  application  in  practice  is 
available  at  $2.30  from  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America,  122  East 
22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  ROOM  PROGRAM  GETTING  UNDER 
WAY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  WITH  154*000 
STUDENTS  AS  GOAL  FOR  THIS  YEAR 


BLACKBURN  GOES  TO  NEW  JERSEY 


Clark  W . Blackburn  resigned  in  November 
as  field  social  work  representative  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 


At  the  end  of  November,  5&4  school 
lunch  rooms  in  North  Carolina  had  been 
successful  in  having  appli cations  approved ^are  become  executive  secretary  of  the 
or  surplus  commodities  to  be  distributed  Charity  Organization  Society  at  Plain-  ■ 
o 31,616  undernourished  children  through  field,  N.  J.  The  organization  U mostly 
the  commodities  distribution  division  of  a service  agency  under  the  community  fund 
; he  State  Board  of  Charities  and  public  with  a staff  of  nine. 

Welfare,  A.  E.  Langston,  State  director  of  Blackburn  first  came  to  the  State  wel- 
commodity  distribution,  has  announced.  fare  department  in  May,  1937  and  became 
While  these  figures  represent  an  in-  iield  representative  in  September  of  tnat 
crease  of  6.7  percent  in  the  number  of  year. 

Hiildren  receiving  free  lunches  in  compar-  . . 

i son  with  the  total  number  last  year , it 


is  a decrease  of  33*1  percent  in  the  num- 
ber of  school  lunch  rooms  certified , Lang- 
ston said. 

Fifteen  counties  of  the  State  had  not 


NOVEMBER  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  FIGURES 


A total  of  $472, 353  in  public,  assist- 
ance funds  went  to  55*731  North  Carolina 
citizens  in  November,  Nathan  H.  Yelton, 


submitted  or  had  not  had  approved  a single  director  of  the  public  assistance  division 
application  at  the  close  of  the  month,  announced. 

while  four  had  submitted  applications  ol£  age  assi sta.noe  went  to  34*366  at  an 

from  oply  one  school  in  the  county  and  12  average  grant  0f  $9.63  in  making  up  the 
counties  had  applied  for  commodities  for  total  $331,074  spent  in  that  category, 
only  two  school  lunch  rooms.  . ^ Aid  to  dependent  children  averaged 

"Although  North  Carolina  is  in  a better  $gt00  a chnd  for  the  20,633  who  received 
economic  condition  than  some  other  states  the  total  outlay  of  $123,841  (luring  the 
in  the  Union,"  Langston  commented,  "the  month. 

fact  still  remains  tnat  tnere  is  consid-  Average  payments  to  widows  of  Confeder- 

e r able  undernourishment  among  school  child-ate  soldierG  a^^ted  to  $25.27  with  690 
ren  in  almost  every  county  of  '-he  Stci.se  . widows  who  had  been  transferred  to  public 
amd  the  commodity  distribution  di'vis-on  is  assistance  from  the  pension  rolls  receiv- 
particular ly  anxious  to  see  that  each  and 


every  one  of  these  children  receive  a free 
lunch  in  the  middle  of  the  day  where  the 
respective  schools  and  communities  can 
nssibly  make  tlie  necessary  arrangements 
“0  carry  out  this  program." 

Hoke,  Haywood,  Edgecombe,  Avery,  nit- 
diell , Currituck,  Tyrrell,  McDowell,  Hen- 
derson and  Rutherford  counties  have  been 
-.aking  the  lead  in  pushing  the  new  program 
f o rwar d , Langston  said. 


ing  E 17 >436  during  the  month . 
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TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
INSTITUTE  AT  CHAPEL  HILL  HAS 
FOUR  INSTRUCTORS  ON  PROGRAM 


State  B0ard  of  Charities  And  Public 
Welfare  and  University  of  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Public  Wei- 
fare  and  Social  Work  Continue  To 
Direct  Yearly  Meetings  Begun  In 

1919. 

Approximately  475  North  Carolina  wel- 
fare, health,  educational  and  recreational 
officials  and  workers  attended  the  20th 
annual  Public  Welfare  Institute  at  Chapel 
Hill  October  24-27.  The  institute  was 
directed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  division  of  public  welfare 
and  social  work. 

Four  institute  instructors  this  year 
taught  study  courses  in  mental  hygiene, 
social  case  work,  supervision,  and  public 
welfare  and  the  community.  Instructors 
for  the  four-day  session  were  Dr.  Richard 
F.  Richie,  assistant  director  division 
of  mental  hygiene  children's  unit.  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare; 

Miss  Florence  Day,  associate  professor 
school  of  applied  sciences,  Western  Re- 
serve University;  Miss  Catherine  Dunn, 
training  consultant  division  of  public 
assistance.  Social  Security  Board;  and 
Dr.  Arthur  E.  Fink,  head  of  the  department 
of  social  work.  University  of  Georgia. 

Dr.  James  W.  Fessler,  of  the  University 
staff,  spoke  at  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
session  on  the  merit  systems  in  use  in 
other  states.  Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown  presided 
at  the  meeting. 

"Is  the  South  by  its  one  party  tradition 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
competence  of  its  employees  in  state 
governments?"  Dr.  Fessler  asked  and 
pointed  out  that  North  Carolina  does  not 
replace  as  many  as  25  percent  of  its  em- 
ployees as  does  Michigan. 


"Good  politics  is  good  government  and 
people  must  desire  good  government  with- 
out having  it  forced  down  their  throats. 

A well-deve loped  merit  system  is  a bas 
principle  of  good  government , " he  said. 

"Social  work  is  now  at  its  maturity  an 
even  without  a merit  system  the  profess!: 
would  grow  stronger,  although  its  advanc 
and  quality  of  the  -work  would  be  more 
highly  safeguarded  by  a merit  principle", 
Fessler  told  the  assembly. 

In  administrative  positions,  he  pointed 
out,  a premium  should  bo  placed  on  com- 
petence and  cited  the  veteran's  preference 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
statutes  as  an  outstanding  defect  of  the 
national  merit  system. 

"When  a party  consists  of  a group  of 
unemployed  seeking  to  get  on  the  public 
payroll,  then  it  ceases  to  become  a party 
and  a good  merit  system  will  prevent  the 
loading  of  governmental  offices  with 
party  workers  and  wardhealers  merely  be- 
cause they  did  something  for  the  party," 

Dr . Fe s s ler  said . 

Merit  systems  are  called  for  by  the  in- 
creasing technicalities  of  government 
work,  he  stated. 

Wednesday  was  given  over  to  a continua- 
tion of  the  study  courses  and  open  forum 
discussions  which  were  the  daily  routine 
of  the  morning  sessions,  and  to  the  in- 
stitute reception  at  the  night  meeting. 

During  Wednesday's  sessions  the  Associa- 
tion of  County  Superintendents  of  Public 
’Welfare  met  to  elect  Miss  Mary  Robinson, 
Anson  county  welfare  department  head,  as 
president  for  the  coming  year.  W.  T. 
Mattox,  Orange  county  was  named  secretary, 
and  Mrs . Harvey  Boney,  Duplin  county  was 
made  vice-president. 

Mattox  will  succeed  n.  E.  Stanley  of 
Durham,  and  Mrs.  Boney  will  succeed  Mrs. 
Eloise  G.  Franks,  Macon  county  superin- 
tendent, who  was  vioe-president  this  year 
until  she  ascended  to  the  presidency  upon 
the  death  of  A.  W.  Daughtry  of  Sampson 
county. 
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Reports  of  three  discussion  forums  were  . 
submitted  to  Thursday's  meeting  in  which 
the  group  studying  the  question  of 
adequate  medical  care  for  indigents  termed 
medical  service  for  .indigents  an  inalien- 
able right  of  the  people.  Another  forum 
recommended  a five-year  study  of  juvenile 
cases  from  July  1,  1934  to  June  30,  1939 
be  made  as  a follow-up  survey  of  a 
previous  inquiry  into  that  problem. 

The  reports  v/ere  the  first  of  eight  from 
study  groups  discussing  the  salient  needs 
for  bettering  forth  Carolina's  general 
welfare  program  and  were  submitted  after 
two  days  of  careful  consideration  of  all 
phages  of  the  problems. 

The  groups  discussing  medical  care 
termed  medical  aid  for  ihdigents  & public 
responsibility,  pointing  out  the  general 
public  is  not  yet  getting  adequate  care. 

Hospital  facilities  were  determined 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  with  lack 
of  funds  for  hospitalization  assigned  as 
the  chief  factor  in  not  making  full  use 
of  the  facilities  afforded. 

The  forum  decided  public  opinion  was 
not  at  present  in  favor  of  general  medical 
care  and  named  health  education  an  im- 
portant factor  in  waking  the  people  of 
the  state  to  the  need  for  expanded  hos- 
pitalization and  other  medical  funds. 

The  group  went  on  record  as  commending 
the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  for  their 
cooperative  health  education  program. 

In  the  juvenile  delinquency  study  it 
was  decided  that  accurate  and  adequate 
juvenile  court  records  were  needed  along 
with  full  time  judges  and  trained  per- 
sonnel. 

The  forum  said  the  practice  of  jailing 
children  under  sixteen,  prohibited  by 
statute,  made  the  jailor  as  much  an 
offender  against  the  law  as  the  juvenile 
in  his  charge. 

Recommended  were  boarding  homes  for  the 
delinquent  children  or  supervision  in 
their  own  homes  with  detention  to  be  used 
only  in  the  most  extreme  cases. 

Recommended  also  was  'establishment  of 
a state  institution  for  custodial  care  of 
mentally  deficient  children  to  permit 
Caswell  Training  School  to  be  used  en- 
tirely for  its  established  purpose  as  a 
training  school  or  center  of  oases  that 
can  be  rehabilitated. 

The  group  suggested  that  every  effort 


-be  made  to  rehabilitate  a«  delinquent  chil 
in  his  own  family  before  taking  him  from 
his  parents . 

Studying  budgets,  another  group  found 
wide  variations  throughout  the  state  and 
pointed  out  that  use  of  a standard  budget 
in  determining  a family's  need  for  assis- 
tance would  provide  a common  basis  for 
determining  need,  safeguard  worker  and 
agency  from  charges  of  discrimination, . 
provide  a fairer  basis  of  referrals  to 
other  agencies. 

The  forum  recommended  specialists  be 
consulted  in  an  effort  to  develop  a 
standard  state-wide  budget  and  suggesteo 
the. state  welfare  department  ask  all 
interested  agencies  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  adopting  a budget. 

The  reports  were  presented  at  the  aftc 
noon  session  of  the  institute  presided 
over  by  Nathan  H.  Yelton,  director  of 
the  public  assistance  division  cf  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare . 

"Social  workers  can  never  do  enough  or 
know  enough  because  their  problems  are 
those  other  professions  and  institutions 
have  failed  to  solve,"  Hiss  Grace  Marcus, 
assistant  executive  secretary  of  the 
national  chapter,  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  told  the  institute  at 
the  Thursday  night  meeting. 

She  said  training  for  social  work  was 
essential  because  "social  workers  have  to 
discover  different  ways  of  meeting  diffi- 
cult problems." 

Miss  Marcus,  a graduate  of  Cornell  uni- 
versity and  the  Smith  college  school  of 
social  science,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Roy 
M.  Brown,  director  of  the  university 
public  welfare  division  at  the  meeting 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Best,  State 
welfare  commissioner. 

Dr.  Katherine  J ocher  cf  the  university 
staff  told  the  final  meeting  on  Friday 
that  general  trends  noticed  in  North 
Carolina's  social  welfare  program  this 
year  seemed  to  be  a tendency  to  go  back 
to  the  earlier  institute  idea  of  study 
courses  taught  by  authorities  on  questioj 
set  by  county  workers  in  the  state  accor- 
ing  to  their  conceptions  of  the  problems. 

Dr.  J ocher  spoke  at  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  institute  presided  over  by 
R.  Rugene  B r own , assistant  State  welfare 
commissioner.  Approximately  475  county 
and  state  welfare,  health,  education  and 


recreation  officials  and  workers  attended 
the  four-day  meeting  of  the  institute 
directed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  University  of 
Worth  Carolina  division  of  public  welfare 
and  social  work. 

From  reports  of  discussion  forums  pre- 
sented at  the  sessions.  Dr.  Jocher  told 
of  more  specialized  trends  in  administer- 
ing the  program. 

Forums  reported  Thursday  that  a public 
welfare  agency's  interpretation  of  its 
program  in  the  community  should  be  based 
on  a survey  of  the  needs  and  resources 
and  requests  of  the  community. 

An  agency  reflects  the  section's  atti- 
tude toward  its  non-residents  which  is 
constantly  changing,  one  discussion  group 
decided,  and  pointed  out  the  community's 
responsibility  to  look  after  its  own 
people . 

More  adequate  equalization  features  in 
administering  the  program  would  cause  the 
poorer  county  units  to  accept  more 
responsibility  for  their  residents,  the 
forum  reported. 

Good  casework  by  the  county  staffs  was 
termed  the  best  manner  in  which  to  bring 
pressure  upon  children  to  aid  in  support- 
ing their  indigent  parents  if  they  are 
able,  one  forum  decided,  and  termed  bud- 
getary study  as  the  best  method  of  deter- 
mining ability. 

Forums  discussing  the  question  of  old 
age  and  aid  to  dependent  children  assis- 
tance in  cases  where  the  applicant  is  the 
owner  of  property  suggested  that  that 
fact  not  be  set  as  a bar  to  granting  aid 
to  needy  aged. 

Property  should  be  considered  an  asset 
if  it  has  a market  value  above  the  home- 
stead, is  capable  of  being  profitably 
cultivated,  is  woodland,  has  a rental 
value  or  has  any  value  in  inheritance,  was 
the  opinion. 

In  giving  grants  to  dependent  children 
they  should  be  considered  on  an  individual 
basis  with  no  definite  line  drawn  as  to 
amount  and  value  of  property  and  it  was 
inadvisable  to  set  a State-wide  maximum 
property  valuation,  one  of  the  forums 
decided . 

County  welfare  boards  should  have  the 
responsibility  of  setting  the  general 
policy  of  limits  of  property  values  in 
needy  aged  cases  if  such  a plan  were 
adopted,  it  was  reported  by  that  group. 


Changes  in  the  State  la w permitting 
children  up  to  18  years  of  age  to  parti- 
cipate in  aid  to  dependent  children  fund 
if  they  remain  in  school  and  bringing 
the  North  Carolina  lav;  in  conformity  wit} 
the  new  Social  Security  amendments  was 
recommended  by  the  forum* 


DR.  J.  WALLACE  NYGARD  RESIGNS  FRO:: 
DENTAL  HYGIENE  DIVISION  TO  TAKE  UP 
WORK  WITH  T.J . S.  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT 


Dr.  J.  Wallace  Nygard,  psychologist, 
for  the  past  14  months  acting  director  of 
the  division  of  mental  hygiene  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  wel- 
fare, resigned  October  31  In  order  to 
take  up  new  duties  as  educational  coun- 
selor with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice,  ;.rs.  N.  T.  Bost,  State  wel- 
fare commissioner,  announced  «. 

Dr.  Nygard ' s resignation  terminated  a 
seven-year  connection  with  the  State 
welfare  department  which  began  in  1932 
as  psychologist  for  the  mental  hygiene 
division,  then  located  at  Chape  1 Hill* 

In  3.937  he  took  over  the  direction  of 
the  division  of  institutions  and  correc- 
tions, and  in  1938  became  acting  director 
of  the  division  of  mental  hygiene  follow- 
ing the  resignation  of  Dr.  Iiarry  W.  Crane 
and  removal  of  the  division  to  Raleigh 
headquarters . 

Since  1928  Dr.  Nygard  has  published 
several  pamphlets  dealing  with  studies 
of  mentally  diseased  persons,  and  surveys 
of  North  Carolina  county  home  operating 
costs  and  children  and  insane  persons 
held  in  North  Carolina  county  jails.  He 
assisted  in  compiling  the  research  on 
mental  defectives  in  the  report  of  the 
Governor's  commission  appointed  to  study 
mental  health  in  North  Carolina  and 
cooperated  with  the  public  school  system 
in  setting  up  demonstration  special  class 
for  exceptional  children.  He  assisted  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  and 
instituted  a classification  clinic  system 
at  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
at  Samarc&nd  Manor* 

"Dr.  Nygard’ s work  with  the  State  board 
has  been  of  an  exceptional  fine  quality 
and  his  endeavors  have  carried  forward  to 
new  goals  North  Carolina's  program  of 
aiding  the  mentally  ill,"  Mrs.  Bost  said 


in  commenting  on  his  record  of  service. 

His  work  with  children  has  been 
especially  valuable  in  determining  the 
type  of  treatment  needed  to  bring  their 
warped  personalities  back  to  normal 
channels,"  she  said. 


COUNTIES  JAIL  EIGHTY  CHILDREN  UNDER 
S IX f ERE  YEARS  OF  AGE  DURING 
MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER 


MISS  LESS  IE  TOLER  COMES  TO  STATE  OFFICE 
AS  SOCIAL  'YORK  CONSULTANT  FOLLOWING 
MISS  ELMA  ASHTON'S  RESIGNATION 


Miss  Lessie  Toler,  native  of  Rockingham 
county,  has  succeeded  Miss  Elma  H.  Ashton 
as  social  work  consultant  with  the 
division  of  public  assistance  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
far  e . 

Miss  Toler  received  her  AB  degree  at 
West  Virginia  University,  her  MA  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  has 
done  graduate  study  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work. 

From  June,  1934  until  January,  1936  she 
was  with  the  Raleigh  office  of  the  NCERA, 
resigning  to  become  field  representative 
for  the  State  welfare  department  for  two 
years,  then  taking  over  for  six  months 
the  duties  of  social  work  consultant  on 
establishment  of  the  division  of  public 
assistance  when  the  Social  Security  Act 
went  into  operation  in  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Toler  resigned  her  North  Carolina 
post  in  June,  1938  to  go  with  the  West 
Virginia  State  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  from  which  she  returned  to 
take  over  this  month  her  former  work  in 
this  State  upon  resignation  of  Miss 
Ashton . 

"Miss  Toler's  former  experience  with 
the  work  of  the  public  assistance  program 
in  North  Carolina,  coupled  with  her  train 
ing  and  experience  in  'West  Virginia  will 
make  her  a most  valuable  member  of  the 
public  assistance  staff,"  Director  Nathan 
H.  Yelton  of  the  public  assistance 
division,  said  Tuesday. 

"With  expansion  of  the  federal  program 
in  affording  a larger  amount  of  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  funds  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  North  Carolina's 
program  will  be  broadened  to  quite  some 
extent  and  Miss  Toler  will  bear  much  of 
the  burden  of  supervising  the  enlarged 
grants  to  dependent  children,"  ho  added. 


Eighty  children  less  than  16  years  of 
age  were  held  in  North  Carolina  county 
jails  in  September,  charges  against  thr 
15-year  olds  being  listed  as  "murder", 
two  aged  13  being  held  for  "back  costs", 
a 14-year  old  ’white  girl  for  "prostitu- 
tion", another  of  the  same  age  because 
of  "fornication  and  adultry",  one  a year 
older  for  "white  slavery",  and  a Negro 
boy,  15,  for  "embezzlement",  W.  C.  Ezell, 
director  of  the  division  of  institutions 
and  corrections  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  said  this 
week. 

Cleveland  county  listed  12  children 
under  16  years  held  during  the  month, 

Nash  seven,  Martin  and  Rutherford  five 
each;  Cumberland,  Lee,  Madison,  Pitt, 
Richmond,  Robeson  and  Wilkes  had  three 
each,  ’with  Robeson  jailing  one  of  its 
throe  twice  in  the  same  month. 

Two  were  held  in  jails  in  Avery,  Beau- 
fort, Chatham,  Craven,  Davie,  Sampson, 
Vance,  and  Wilson;  one  child  each  in 
Caldwell,  Carteret,  Catawba,  Currituck, 
Davidson,  Durham,  Edgecombe,  Gaston, 
Halifax,  Johnston,  Rockingham,  Scotland, 
Wake  and  Wayne  was  reported  held  during 
the  month. 

Gaston,  Pitt  and  Rutherford  counties 
reported  their  jails  as  having  held 
children  ten  years  old  confined  in  regul 
jail  quarters.  Two  of  the  10-year  olds 
were  Negro  boys  held  for  "larceny"  and 
"vagrancy",  while  one  was  a white  girl 
jailed  for  "larceny". 

The  monthly  population  bulletin  of  the 
institutions  division  listed  115  insane 
- persons  held  in  county  jails  during 
September,  64  white  and  25  Negro  men,  14 
white  and  12  Negro  women  composing  the 
total . 

County  homes  were  caring  for  102  chil- 
dren during  tho  month,  42  white  boys,  38 
white  girls,  17  Negro  boys  and  five  Negro 
girls . 
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STATS  WELFARE  COMMISSIONER  REVIEWS 
RECORD  OF  DEFARTMENT  ACTIVITIES 
FOR  THE  PAST  TWELVE  MONTHS 


By  Mrs#  W.  T.  Bost 
State  Welfare  Commissioner 


The  year  1939  marks  a period  of  heavy 
work  and  responsibilities  falling  on  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare.  For  one  thing  it  was 
a year  in  which  100  appointments  as  county 
welfare  superintendent  for  a two-year  term 
of  office  had  to  be  approved  after  thorough 
examination  into  the  qualifications  of 
persons  named  as  superintendent  by  the 
various  county  welfare  boards  and  county 
commissioners.  Sixteen  new  superintendents 
were  approved  and  84  succeeding  themselves 
were  re-certified. 

The  appointment  of  several  State 
board  appointees  to  county  welfare  boards 
was  made  necessary  because  of  resignations 
of  former  appointees  and  the  qualifications 
of  numerous  workers  for  the  county  offices 
had  Lo  be  examined  and  certified.  All 
through  the  year  the  State  department  has 
kept  in  touch  with  almost  1,000  individuals 
including  the  300  county  welfare  board 
members  who  in  some  way  or  another  are 
connected  with,  or  responsible  for,  carry- 
ing on  North  Carolina's  general  welfare 
plarl  within  the  borders  of  the  100  counties 

The  division  of  public  assistance, 
whose  work  has  been  covered  in  detail  in 
an  article  by  Director  Nathan  H.  Yelton, 
disbursed,  from  Federal,  State  and  local 
funds  •35,270,863  to  the  State's  ne°dy  old 
people  and  dependent  children  during  the 
year  bringing  increasingly  larger  averages 
of  financial  aid  to  approximately  56,000 
economically  deficient  residents. 

While  county  offices  choose  applicants 
for  enrollment  in  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  the  State  department  has  the  respon- 
sibly! by  of  supervising  their  selection 


in  four  quarterly  enrollments  that  during 
the  year  put  7,036  North  Carolina  youths 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  23  into  con- 
servation work  for  six-month  periods  with 
privilege  cf  continuing  with  the  corps 
up  to  24  months . 

These  boys  sent  a total  cf 
31,723,764  of  their  income  home  to  their 
families  who  in  many  cases  would  have  had 
no  other  place  to  turn  for  assistance. 
Thirty-nine  camps  were  operated  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  year  to  acquaint  the 
youths  with  vocations  whereby  they  could 
earn  their  own  living  upon  retirement 
from  the  corps.  As  for  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  the  Federal  government 
in  building,  supplying  and  provisioning 
the  39  camps,  it  can  be  only  estimated 
at  more  than  310,000,000,  while  the 
monetary  value  of  the  conservation  work 
done  during  the  year  would  be  difficult 
to  place. 

Services  of  the  mental  hygiene  di- 
vision were  enlarged  in  1939  by  th*3  em- 
ployment of  a psychiatrist  who  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  children's  unit.  Thus 
expanded  facilities  for  remedial  care 
and  preventive  measures  was  afforded  the 
counties,  State  institutions,  and  the 
Winston-Salem  child  guidance  clinic  and 
the  Charlotte  mental  hygiene  clinic. 

While  not  directly  responsible  for 
the  program,  the  department  watched 
with  interest  the  near  completion  of  a 
•four  and  a quarter  million  dollar  building 
program  for  State  charitable  sn  d correc- 
tional institutions,  much  of  the  funds 
being  spent  in  fireproofing  several  of 
the  dormitories  of  the  three  State  insane 
hospitals.  The  1939  legislature  made 
provisions  whereby  the  correctional  in- 
stitutions might  accept,  with  payment  for 
their  keep,  juvenile  delinquents  from 
the  Federal  courts,  and  the  policy  has 
been  operative  at  Samarcand  Manor  to 
a limited  extent. 

Some  advances  were  made  in  improving 
the  physical  conditions  of  local  jails. 
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eight  oounties  and  four  towns  having  begun 
major  alterations  of  their  facilities  for 
housing  lawbreakers.  Although  institution 
inspection  activities  were  curtailed  in 
midyear  because  of  lack  of  funds,  the  num- 
ber of  children  held  in  county  jails  was 
further  reduced  through  coordinated  efforts 
of  local  law  enforcement  officers  and 
State  and  county  welfare  officials* 

Three  more  county  homes  closed  during 
the  year,  making  a total  of  nine  on  the 
list  of  those  discontinued  since  the  pub- 
lic assistance  program  became  operative  in 
North  Carolina  30  months  ago*  This  plan, 
pushed  as  continuously  as  possible,  gives 
the  almshouse  inmates  old  .age  grants  to 
let  them  find  quarters  with  private 
families  resulting  in  closing  the  homes  in 
poorer  counties  at  a consequent  saving  to 
the  taxpayers. 

For  years  no  careful  follow-up  was 
made  on  boys  and  girls  released  from  the 
training  schools,  but  in  1939  more  progress 
was  made  in  this  one  field  than  in  any 
other  phase  of  the  institutional  work. 

There  were  six  one-day  training  insti- 
tutes over  a period  of  as  many  weeks  held 
for  county  welfare  heads  and  workers  in 
each  section  of  the  State  as  part  of  their 
in-service  training  and  to  thrash  out 
common  problems  of  their  every-day  ex- 
periences . 

The  State  office  collaborated  in  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Work 
in  April,  the  Twentieth  Annual  Public. 
Welfare  Institute  in  October,  and  the  six 
annual  District  Welfare  Conferences  in 
November,  all  of  which  were  attended  by 
State  and  local  leaders  for  discussions 
of  the  general  welfare  program  and  to 
chart  in  a small  way  the  chief  features  of 
its  future  course. 

A change  in  the  administration  of  the 
commodities  distribution  program  took 
place  the  first  of  Ootober  when  the  former 
four  districts  were  split  up  into  six  dis- 
tribution areas  to  facilitate  closer  super- 
vision of  distribution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
North  Carolina  was  assigned  a quota  of 
154,000  undernourished  and  needy  graded 
school  children  to  receive  free  school 
lunches  during  the  term.  In  the  843 
schools  certified  under  the . 1938  program, 
48,890  children  were  given  1,439,743 
pounds  of  commodities  worth  $65,973,  but 
57,657  undernourished  children  in  637 
certified  schools  in  193  9 were  aided  with 


1,669,660  pounds  of  food  at  an  estimated 
retail  value  of  $102,969. 

Pounds  of  food  going  to  relief 
clients  jumped  from  20,955,375  in  1938 
to  26,120,777  this  year  with  estimated 
values  set  at  $967,133  for  1938  and 
$1,613,190  for  1939.  The  average  number 
of  relief  cases  serviced' a month  this 
year  was  44,972  involving  207,859  persons 
as  against  the  1938  average  of  32,085 
cases  in  which  144,730  persons  were  con- 
cerned. To  move  this  27,790,437  pounds 
of  surplus  food  products  into  North 
Carolina  all  at  one  time  it  is  estimated 
it  would  take  eight  100-car  freight  trains, 
and  to  distribute  it  to  the  State’s 
economically  dependent  a fleet  of  20 
trucks  serviced  eaoh  county  warehouse 
from  area  storerooms  twice  each  month 
throughout  the  year. 

The  State  welfare  department  joined 
with  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
in  affording  jobs  to  workers  in  that  it 
acted  as  referral  agent  for  28,776  persons 
during  the  year  of  whom  the  WPA  accepted 
26,338  for  work  projects.  Some  change 
in  the  certification  procedure  to  the 
National  Youth  Administration  was 
necessary  because  of  the  emphasis  placed 
by  NYA  on  the  training  and  employment 
aspects  of  its  service.  About  7,000  or 
8,000  young  people  were  certified  to  the 
youth  agency  in  the  last  half  of  the 
year  after  the  department  became  a cer- 
tifying rathor  than  a referral  agent.  A 
manual  on  budgeting  was  prepared  and 
continued  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
service  and  rehabilitation  aspects  of 
work  done  with  families. 

Increasing  requests  from  the  counties 
for  aid  from  the  State  Boarding  Home  Fund 
to  provide  adequate  care  for  children  in 
foster  homes  and  for  advice  and  guidance 
on  children’s  cases  featured  the  child 
welfare  program. 

Greater  stress  was  laid  on  locating 
and  evaluating  good  foster  homes  for 
children  and  adoptive  homes  were  studied 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  individual  need. 

In  the  department’s  work  among 
Negroes  a series  of  conferences  on 
juvenile  delinquency  was  conducted  at 
nigh  Point,  and  North  Carolina  was  made 
the  scene  of  the  first  national  meeting 
of  a committee  for  the  development  of 
psychopathic  hospitals  and  other  mental 
hygiene  resources  for  Negroes.  The 
fourteenth  annual  Negro  Public  Welfare 


Institute  was  scheduled  and  courses  in 
rural  sociology  were  conducted  at  the  Negro 
State  teachers'  colleges. 

Holding  the  policy-making  reins  of 
all  these  various  activities  are  the  seven 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  headed  by  Col.  William 
A.  Blair  of  Winston-Salem,  who  has  been 
identified  with  North  Carolina’s  welfare 
progress  for  nearly  a half-century  and 
who  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  board 
for  35  years.  Other  board  members  are; 

A.  W.  McAlister,  Greensboro;  Robert 
Hairston,  Reidsville;  Miss  Carrie  McLean, 
Charlotte;  E.  Hervey  Evans,  Laur inburg; 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Crowell,  Monroe;  and  N.  E. 
Pepper,  Danbury. 

In  order  to  better  the  type  of  ser- 
vice rendered  to  welfare  clients,  there 
was  completed  during  the  year  a descriptive 
job  analysis  of  the  work  done  by  each 
State  and  county  worker,  and  now  under 
way  is  a time  study  of  the  activities  of 
local  staffs  to  determine  what  proportion 
of  their  time  is  given  to  each  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  general  welfare 
program. 

Public  welfare  is  a democratic 
process  and  North  Carolina's  welfare 
program  is  a continuous  process  toward 
building  for  the  State  a system  of  social 
and  economic  security  that  will  ensure 
to  all  sections  of  its  population  the 
fullest  advantages  the  resources  a great 
and  rich  commonwealth  has  to  offer . 

With  all  its  various  governmental 
activities,  the  State  is  already  under 
the  nation’s  microscope  with  its  wide 
recognition  as  a leader  in  modern  social 
thought,  and  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
can  feel  proud  that  a thorough  study  of 
the  record  of  welfare  progress  in  1939 
will  result  in  a few  more  lines  of  tested 
and  accepted  principles  on  the  composite, 
expanding  picture  of  an  American  social 
welfare  plan  in  accord  with  the  principles 
of  democratic  government. 
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YELTON  TELLS  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  DURING  1939 

The  average  of  North  Carolina’s 
monthly  public  assistance  grants  to  its 
needy  aged  has  climbed  a half  dollar  in 
the  past  12  months.  That  is  in  accord 
with  Governor  Hoey’s  admonition  that  the 
State  should  take  sufficient  care  of  its 
unfortunate  old  people,  but  that  it 
should  progress  toward  that  goal  slowly 
and  only  as  it  finds  the  money  necessary 
to  expand  the  program. 

Not  only  has  the  average  increased 
during  1939,  but  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  payments  from  the  public 
assistance  division  has  grown  nearly 
3,000  during  the  period,  from  32,164  in 
January  to  approximately  35,200  in 
December . 

Monthly  payments  now  run  about 
$45,000  more  for  the  State  as  a whole 
than  was  the  case  as  the  year  opened 
with  January  payments  set  at  $303,581 
as  against  the  December  total  of  about 
$350,240. 

In  the  12  months  of  1939  a total 
outlay  of  about  $3,908,665  was  given 
recipients  of  old  age  assistance  from 
combined  Federal,  State  and  county  funds 
administered  by  the  division  of  public 
assistance  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

In  mid-year  came  the  most  outstanding 
change  in  public  assistance  policy  whon 
the  act  of  the  1939  General  Assembly  came 
into  effect  transferring  690  widows  of 
Confederate  soldiers  to  the  old  age 
assistance  rolls. 

For  many  years  the  widows  were  paid 
their  pensions  every  six  months  through 
the  State  Auditor’s  office  until  the  new 
law  became  effective.  Those  of  the  widows 
who  were  found  to  meet  the  public  assis- 
tance requirements  of  need,  residence  and 
age  began  to  receive  their  checks  monthly 
after  the  transfer  to  this  division.  At 
the  same  time  the  pensioners  remaining 
on  the  pension  rolls  also  were  put  on  a 
monthly  payment  status  although  they 
were  still  taken  care  of  by  State  pension 
funds  through  the  auditor's  office. 

Funeral  benefits  accruing  to  all 
pensioners  were  allowed  to  those  shifted 
to  the  old  age  assistance  lists,  and  the 
payments  made  to  transferred  widows  were 
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equal  to  their  pension  checks  for  the 
year.  Reviews  of  the  county  pension  lists 
were  made  by  local  welfare  and  pension 
boards  who  transferred  to  this  division 
those  of  the  widows  meeting  public  assis- 
tance eligibility  rules. 

Under  the  old  plan  of  pension  pay- 
ments, the  State  bore  the  entire  cost 
of  the  program,  while  the  new  arrangement 
made  it  possible  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  reimburse  North  Carolina  to  the 
estent  of  approximately  $50,831  in  the 
six  months  during  which  the  new  statute 
has  been  in  effect. 

In  the  case  of  most  public  assistance 
grants  the  oounties  and  the  State  govern- 
ment each  put  up  a quarter  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  be  matched  by  the  Federal 
government  with  the  other  half  of  the 
total  cost.  Under  the  new  law  the 
counties  are  not  required  to  meet  any 
share  of  the  pension  burden  and  the  State 
has  shifted  half  of  its  responsibility 
toward  the  transferred  widows  to  the 
Federal  treasury. 

Another  act  of  the  1939  Assembly 
lowered  the  residence  requirements  for 
public  assistance  applicants  from  five 
out  of  nine  years  to  two  out  of  five 
years  preceding  filing  application  for 
a grant. 

Taking  the  State  as  a whole,  the 
cost  of  administering  the  public  assis- 
tance program  during  the  year  was  only 
seven  and  one -quarter  cents  on  the  total 
property  assessment  of  $2,296,978,400 
in  the  counties.  That  took  care  of  the 
one-fourth  the  100  counties  are  required 
to  put  up  under  the  act  for  their  share 
of  administrative  expense  and  grants-in- 
aid « 

None  of  the  one-fourth  supplied  by 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  was  based  on 
a property  tax  since  that  method  of 
raising  funds  was  long  ago  relinquished 
to  the  local  units.  All  State  contri- 
butions came  from  the  general  fund  ob- 
tained through  license,  privilege,  sales, 
income,  inheritance  and  franchise  taxes. 

To  aid  the  poorer  counties  in  meet- 
ing their  part  of  the  obligations  an 
equalizing  fund  of  $125,663  was  set 
aside  in  which  61  of  the  counties  parti- 
cipated. This  caused  the  average  tax 
rate  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
program  to  be  lowered  from  nine  and  one- 
quarter  cents  to  the  seven  and  one-quarter 


cents  State-wide  average.. 

Before  applying  the  fund  the  highest 
county  tax  rate  was  38  l/4  cents  while 
the  highest  after  applying  the  equalizing 
feature  was  17  cents . Lowest  tax  rate 
set  by  any  county  to  carry  its  public 
assistance  obligation  was  the  four  and 
one-half  cents  assessed  in  Durham  county. 

It  will  require  legislative  action 
to  bring  North  Carolina  in  line  with 
provisions  of  a new  Federal  amendment  to 
permit  Tar  Heel  recipients  to  obtain  the 
$40  monthly  maximum  afforded  in  some 
other  jurisdictions.  Highest  North 
Carolina  grant  obtainable  by  the  aged 
under  the  present  law  is  $30.  Limitations 
on  the  financial  resources  of  the  State 
and  its  counties  make  this  fullest  grant 
available  to  252  persons,  a comparatively 
small  percentage  of  the  assistance  clients. 

One  percent  of  the  North  Carolina 
population  is  now  receiving  government 
aid  under  the  old  age  assistance  program 
as  against  the  national  average  of  one 
and  one-half  percent  of  the  1935  total 
population  of  the  country. 

Another  phase  of  the  public  assis- 
tance program  administered  by  this  di- 
vision is  the  disbursement  of  funds  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  which  amounted 
during  the  year  to  about  $1,362,198  for 
the  whole  State. 

Beginning  with  January  the  national 
government  will  take  care  of  half  the 
cost  of  this  part  of  the  sooial  security 
work  instead  of  the  one-third  it  has  paid 
during  the  30  months  North  Carolina  has 
come  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Payment  of  funds  in  this  category 
has  gone  from  $119,379  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  $123,842  as  the  year  drew 
to  a close.  The  average  payment  to  each 
child  climbed  30  cents  from  the  $5.70 
in  January  to  $6.00  at  year-end,  and  the 
number  of  families  increased  from  7,792 
in  January  to  more  than  8,100  families 
of  dependent  children  in  December • 

All  this  means  that  about  21,000 
children  of  the  State  are  being  afforded 
a chance  to  remain  in  school,  to  stay 
off  the  streets  and  out  of  bad  company, 
to  have  their  mothers  or  certain  other 
relatives  stay  at  home  to  instruct  them 
in  the  proper  attitudes  and  morals 
necessary  to  bring  them  at  maturity 
safely  on  the  outside  of  prison  and  re- 
formatory gates. 


As  1940  opens,  the  youth  of  North  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS* 

Carolina  will  get  even  greater  recognition  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  COMMENTS  ON 
from  the  public  assistance  division  as  a NATION'S  RECORDS  IN  1939 

recent  change  in  the  Social  Security  Act 

becomes  operative  to  allow  relatives  to  Advances  and  set-backs  for  the  year 

continue  drawing  aid  to  dependent  children  1939  in  the  public  welfare  field,  indi- 


funds until  the  children.are  18  years  old 
if  they  remain  in  school  until  that  age. 

The  old  act  stopped  payments  at  age 
16  arbitrarily,  leaving  a gap  of  one  or 
two  years  from  that  time  until  the  youth 
could  come  under  eligibility  rules  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  at  18  or 
under  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
age  limit  of  17  years. 

The  new  provision  will  allow  the 
children  to  step  directly  from  the  school 
room  into  the  training  centers  of  the 
youth  organizations  to  develop  for  them- 
selves an  acquaintance  with  some  manual 
trade  whereby  they  will  be  able  to  earn 
their  own  living  at  maturity. 

This  extension  to  18  years  and  en- 
largement of  Federal  grants  'to  North 
Carolina  will  mean  that  larger  payments 
to  the  destitute  youthful  section  of  the 
population  will  be  afforded  a better 
chance  at  meeting  the  strenuous  economic 
and  social  competition  they  have  to  face 
today. 

Even  with  the  slow,  steady  climb  of 
the  average  grant  to  dependent  children 
and  to  needy  old  people  in  North  Carolina 
during  the  year,  the  State  is  still  far 
below  the  national  average  in  both  these 
categories . 

That  the  $5, 270, 863  spent  on  the 
State’s  aged  and  young  during  the  past 
year  is  an  investment  in  citizenship 
well  worth  while  is  evident  from  reports 
of  the  brightening  of  aged  lives  and  the 
success  of  youthful  endeavors  of  advance- 
ment that  come  to  this  division  from  the 
counties • 

An  investment  in  citizenship  is  an 
investment  in  democracy  and  as  long  as 
the  democratic  principles  last  in  this 
country  it  will  have  nothing  to  fear  be- 
cause of  social  or  political  upheavals. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  NEWS 

will  be  glad  to  receive  contributions 
from  members  of  the  county  staffs 
and  welfare  boards 


oated  in  scattered  reports  received  by 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Worker 
prompted  the  Association  to  issue  a bul- 
letin to  its  84  chapters  throughout  the 
oountry  pointing  out  significant  trends 
and  requesting  detailed  information  on 
recent  legislation  and  administrative 
rulings  pertaining  to  eligibility  for 
relief,  adequacy  of  grants  and  other 
policies  affecting  the  welfare  of  relief 
recipients.  A comprehensive  study  of  the 
situation  throughout  the  nation  is  con- 
templated . 

In  making  this  request  of  its  chap- 
ters the  association  points  to  notable 
gains  made  during  the  last  year.  Im- 
portant among  these  are  "Extension  of 
coverage  of  social  security  both  for  the 
aged  and  for  dependent  children,  steps 
toward  the  protection  of  beneficiaries 
from  publication  of  their  names,  and  the 
development  of  compulsory  merit  systems 
covering  personnel  in  these  important  pub 
lie  services".  Seven  new  state  depart- 
ments of  welfare,  the  report  points  out, 
have  been  created  for  the  more  efficient 
administration  of  public  assistance  and 
five  existing  departments  reorganized 
along  modern  lines.  Against  these  gains 
there  is  noted  a series  of  restrictive 
measures  threatening  to  people  in  need 
and  indicative,  of  an  impending  wave  of 
anti-social  public  policy. 

Commenting  on  this  bulletin,  Walter 
West,  executive  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, said:  "There  are  indications  that 
certain  states  and  localities  are  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  federal  government  in 
refusing  to  take  responsibility  for 
'direct  relief'  which  is  the  only  resourc 
of  thousands  of  unemployed  not  provided 
for  by  unemployment  compensation  or  WPA 
or  for  others  not  specifically  classified 
in  the  Social  Security  Act.  These  facts 
were  brought  out  in  the  association's 
relief  study  last  May.  Public  attention 
was  sharply  focused  on  the  situation  in 
Ohio.  There  are  many  places  with  similar 
problems  which  have  failed  to  startle  the 
nation  merely  because  political  battles 
have  not  been  waged,  over  them. 
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"WPA  rolls  have  been  reduced  and 
thousands  of  persons  laid  off  under  the 
18  month  rule.  Seventeen  states  were 
operating  state  work  programs  to  some  ex- 
tent and  eleven  others 'have  made  legal 
or  administrative  provisions  for  requiring 
work  as  a condition  of  relief.  These 
state,  and  local  v/'ork  programs,  popularly 
known  as  'work  or  starve*  acts,  are  re- 
ported as  violating  good  social  practice. 

"Many  workers  in  state  programs  are 
employed  in  cleaning  streets  and  buildings 
and  doing  other  jobs  of  regular  city 
maintenance,  raking  leaves,  working  on 
roads,  and  probably  displacing  regular 
employees.  Wages  also  are  below  any  stand- 
ards for  the  work  involved  and  notably 
below  WPA  rates.  In  addition  workers  are 
in  most  cases  unprotected  against  accident. 
In  many  places  recipients  are  paid  in  kind 
rather  than  cash. 

’’Perhaps  most  vicious  of  all  these 
provisions,”  West  said,  "is  the  assumption 
that  persons  on  relief  need  to  be  forced 
to  work  and  that  because  they  are  on  re- 
lief they  may  be  subjected  to  all  the 
political  and  personal  exploitation  against 
which,  as  workers  in  industry,  they  are 
protected.”  "This  kind  of  work" , accord- 
ing to  West,  "tends  to  delude  the  public 
with  a false  notion  that  it  is  better  than 
relief.”  Continuing  he  said:  "As  long 
ago  as  1905,  Sir  'William  Beveridge 
described  similar  work  relief  in  Great 
Britain  as  something  which  'degrades  the 
name  of  work  and  disregards  the  principle.*; 
of  relief  . Our  association  stands  square- 
ly for  a sound  and  adequate  work  program.” 

Further  difficulties,  the  association 
executive  declared,  are  being  created  for 
persons  in  need  by  the  raising  of  residence 
requirements  by  states  . "A  man  who  moves 
to  another  state,  or  in  some  places  another 
town  in  the  same  state,  becomes  a refugee 
in  the  United  States,"  West  said,  "if  he 
fails  to  find  a job  or  loses  the  one  he 
oame  for.”  Twelve  states  have  recently 
increased  requirements  for  the  acquisition 
of  legal  settlement,  one  of  these  from 
one  to  five  years.  One  state  is  reported 
to  require  three  years'  residence  in  the 
township*  Another  state  is  said  to  refuse 
to  permit  the  return  of  a person  or  family 
recently  departed  provided  they  have  moved 
their  furniture  thus  indicating  their 
"intent”  to  live  elsewhere.  They  can  get 
no  help  ” elsewhere” • 


"Aliens  are  finding  increasing  diffi- 
culties in  securing  needed  help.  Specific 
legislation  against  them  has  been  enacted 
in  one  state.  Long  since  removed  from 
the  WPA  rolls,  barred  from  public  assis- 
tance, they  are  sometimes  unable  even  to 
return  to  thb  land  of  their  birth  because 
in  some  instances  the  "nation"  which  could 

issue  their  passports,  no  longer  exists." 

In  addition  to  these  specific  types 
of  restrictive  legislation  relief  grants 
are  reported  being  cut  in  many  places 
where  actual  stoppages  have  not  occurred. 
'Sixty-five  or  80%  budgets'  is  a common 
phrase  used  in  many  states  where  general 
relief  is  available,  to  indicate  that 
allowances  represent  that  percentage  of 
minimum  subsistence  requirements.  Ar- 
guments, like  the  ones  in  Ohio,  as  to 
whether  these  lowered  grants  mean  'actual 
starvation'  are  not  uncommon.  A Chicago 
newspaper  recently  drew  a comparison  of 
the  local  'relief  diet*  with  the  reported 
food  rations  of  Nazi  Germany  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  'relief  diet'.  Another 
city  arranged  its  case  load  in  an  order 
of  priority,  giving  'emergency  food  1 
orders'  to  women  and  children." 

"While  relief  expenditures  in  certain 
urban  areas  are  declining  in  response  to 
the  upswing  in  employment,  the  effect  on 
relief  rolls  cannot  be  expected  to  be  in 
proportion  since  only  a small  percentage 
of  the  unemployed  are  on  relief." 

In  releasing  its  analysis  of  the 
situation  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  again  stressed  the  fact 
that  progressive  discrediting  of  relief 
programs,  and  by  implication,  the  re- 
cipients of  relief,  is  l c • to  occur 
so  long  as  the  federal  ksv.w  ment  fails 
to  share  in  the  cost  of  a.  program  designed 
to  care  for  all  in  neec. , and  maintains  its 
refusal  to  contrib  d '<  ect  as  well 

as  work  relief.  .Frog  re -an  .'o  deterioration 
of  work  programs  as  evv  '•  ed.  by  the 
"little  WPA' s”  in  re  ira  : is  bound  to 
follow  the  deteri  . : a -i.v  of  direct  relief 
standards  which  1 an  n xG55  with  the 
so-called  withdraw ol  I- ■ he  federal 
government  from  "obis  bumass  of  relief". 
The  association  maintains  that  a broad 
federal  program  of  gran ts-in-aid  for 
general  assistance  is  necessary  to  support 
and  complete  existing  programs  of  work, 
insurance  and  assistance. 
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MAIL  ORDER  PENSION  SCHEMAS  S TILL  OPERATING  IN  STATE 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  DIVISION  RECEIVES 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  DIMES  FROM  PERSONS 
SEEKING  TO  JOIN  PRIVATE  ASSOCIATION 


Director  Nathan  H.  Yeltcn  Asks  County 
Officials  To  Tell  People  Not  To 
Look  To  County  Departments  For 
Fulfilment  of  Private  Promises 


North  Carolina  has  for  some  time  had 
the  reputation  of  b°ing  lean  pickings  for 


response  as  to  discourage  their  efforts 
after  one  or  two  brief  and  poorly  attended 
meetings . 

There  is  a human  element  entering  into 
such  programs  of  personal  solicitations 
of  membership  and  dues  that  allows  the 
prospective  members  to  question  an  organ- 
izer to  their  own  satisfaction  and  decide 
for  themselves  whether  there  is  any  value 
in  his  preachings. 

The  same  does  not  hold  true  in  "mail 
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Do  not  misplace,  withhold  or  delay  this  Membership  Coupon 

I'TAT  1 01' AL  OLD-AGE  P LEG  1 0D  ASSOC  I AT  ION 

Colorado  Building  (NON-PROFIT)  Washington, P.C,: 

Dedicated  to  the  cause  of  direct  Federal  pensions  of  $_50  per  month 
to  all  deserving  men  and  women  of  the  V.  S.  over  p0  years  of  age. 


IMPORTANT *Thi s Cou]jor±  to  be  used 
at  once 


Authorized  £ />/.-<_ 

By:  Cs 

Founder  and  President 

Given  out 

By  (X) 


Date 

Name 

Street  or  Bo>:  or  R.F.D 

P.0 » State  .... 

Age  . Male  or  Female 


INSTRUCTIONS:  lOr'  in  coin  or  money  order  must  be  sent  with  this 
Coupon  for  5 blanks,  for  you  to  give  out  to  other  piersons.  Do  not 
send  stamps,  they  cannot  be  accepted.  Fold  a silver  dime  in  a piece 
of  paper  and  inclose  in  the  enve lop  with  this  Membership  Coupon; 
coin  will  reach  us  safely.  Do  this  without  delay. 


This  Represents  a Copy  of  the  Blanks  That  Have  Been  Flooding  north  Carolina  Counties  for 
The  Past  Several  Months,.  The  Blanks  are  Printed  In  Blue  Ink  On  Bond  Paper. 


those  interested  in  spurious  or  fanciful  order"  organizations  that  have  been 
pension  schemes.  Townsend  group  organizers  operating  over  the  country  for  several 
visiting  the  state  with  the  view  of  es-  years.  As  far  back  as  1934,  North 
tablishing  local  units  of  a national  Carolina  county  welfare  agencies  were 

organization  have  met  with  such  poor  faced  with  the  problem  presented  by 


2 . 

elderly  citizens  contributing  dues  to  a. 
"mail  order"  pension  association  and  then 
asking  the  county  officials  to  get  them 
something  for  their  money. 

State  welfare  officials  have  termed 
such  a program  nothing  more  than  a racket 
to  fleece  the  unsuspecting,  ignorant  and 
illiterate  of  dimes,  quarters  or  half- 
dollars  for  the  personal  support  of  some 
person  or  group  of  persons.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a glorified  system  of  panhand- 
ling where  the  donor  never  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  solicitor  to  find  out  for 
himself  if  the  asker  really  is  going  to 
do  as  he  claims  with  the  contribution 
sought.. 

It  has  doubtless  been  the  experience 
of  many  a North  Carolina  citizen  to  be 


■ It  is  the  same  way  with  organizations 
seeking  dues  by  mail  for  so-called  pension 
activities  while  at  the'  same  time  making 
no  definite  promises  of  results  for  money 
paid  in  by  prospective  members. 

Back  in  1934  the  National  Old-Age 
Pension  Association  sold  subscriptions 
in  North  Carolina  to  a paper  published 
every  two  months  for  25  cents.  The  quar- 
ter dollar  took  care  of  only  three  months’ 
subscription  and  because  of  the  publica- 
tion schedule  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  a person  to  pay  50  cents  to  receive 
two  issues  of  the  paper. 

County  residents  even  that  early  were 
going  to  county  welfare  offices  to  find 
out  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  pension 
payments  the  publications  suggested  they 


THE  NATIONAL  OLD-AGE  PENSION  ASSOCIATION  in  Washington,  the  oldest  and  largest 
organization  of  its  kind  in  existence,  drafts  you  as  a Member  now.  If  you  were 
once  a member  we  ask  you  to  join  over  again,  as  it  is  important  to  us  that  you  do 
so,  irrespective  of  age,  race  or  color. 

Pension  Bill  H.  R.  6_587  is  now  in  Congress,  and  provides  for  pensions  of  $50 
per  month  to  each  man  and  woman  of  the  U.  S.  who  has  reached  the  age  of  50  years, 
or  over,  whose  income  from  other  sources  is  less  than  $120C  per  year.  The  bill 
provides  that  such  pensions  must  start  within  6c  days  after  enactment. 

All  our  other  pension  PLANS  are  cancelled  and  dead,  and  this  great  movement  is 
intended  to  supplant  all  other  pension  plans. 

IMPORTANT --Re turn  this  at  once  to  the  NATIONAL  OLD-AGE  PENSION  ASSOCIATION,  518 
Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  DR.  J.  E.  POPE,  Founder  and  President 


And  this  is  the  wording  that  at  tears  sn  the  reverse  or  the  "official  c.ou,-cn.s”  now  circulating  in  N.C. 


accosted  by  a ragged,  unkempt  transient 
with  a tale  of  woe , hunger  and  lack  of 
shelter  for  the  previous  night  and  asking 
a small  handout  for  a bite  to  eat.  Often 
the  donors  have  offered  to  take  the 
solicitor  to  a cafe  where  they  can  pur- 
chase a wholesome  breakfast  or  lunch  for 
him. 

In  such  a case  one  of  two  things 
happeri-~the  solicitor  is  very  grateful 
and  gladly  accompanies  his  befriender  and 
accepts  with  thanks  whatever  is  bought 
for  him--or,  the  panhandler  refuses  to 
go  to  a cafe  because  of  lack  of  time  or 
promise  of  a ride  out.  of  town,  but  in- 
sists that  he  will  buy  the  food  later  if 
he  is  given  the  cash.  Everyone  draws  the 
same  conclusion  in  such  cases--the  first 
man  is  really  hungry  and  needs  food;  the 
s-eoond  wants  only  the  money  to  spend  as 
he  sees  fit  and  solicits  only  to  keep 
f ' r un  o tL  e r wo  r k . 


should  receive. 

vVith  the  passage  of  time,  the  National 
Old-Age  Pension  Association,  headed  by 
one  Dr.  James  E.  Pope  and  operating  out 
of  the  nation's  capital  city,  lowered 
its  requests  for  cash  to  ten  cents  and 
suggested  that  the  applicants  write  for 
five  "Official  Coupons"  to  give  out  to 
their  friends  anywhere  in  the  country. 

A replica  of  the  coupon  appears  on 
page  one  of  January  PUBLIC  WELFARE  NEWS 
and  came  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
when  it  was  received  together  with  a 
dime  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  by  the  di- 
vision of  public  assistance.  Two  en- 
velopes addressed  "National  Old-Age 
Pension  Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C.", 
came  to  the  division  early  in  January 
and  the  enclosed  dimes  were  promptly 
returned  to  the  senders  by  Nathan  “H. 
Yelton,  director  of  the  public  assistance 
d iv  i s i on . 


"North  Carolina  is  giving  grants  of 
money  to  its  needy  aged  on  the  basis  of 
standards  set  'by  law  and  the  average 
payments  and  number  of  recipients  each 
month  are  being  raised  gradually  as  the 
finances  of  the  State  and  its  counties 
permit",  Yelton  said. 

"Any  person  sending  money  to  the  so- 
called  private  pension  association  is 
merely  paying  for  the  privilege  of  ob- 
taining five  more  pieces  of  paper  to  give 
to  their  friends  according  to  the  wording 
on  the  face,  of  the  certificate  which 
makes  no  actual  promise  of  pension  pay- 
ments except  that  the  association  is 
’Dedicated  to  the  cause  of  direct  Federal 
pensions  of  $50  per  month  to  all  deserving 
men  and  women  of  the  U.  S.  over  50  years 
of  age’  ",  he  said. 

Director  Yelton  pointed  out  that  no 
charge  can  be  made  for  aid  in  obtaining 
public  assistance  grants  in  any  of  the 
States  and  that  money  paid  out  to  any 
person  or  organization  proffering  such 
aid  was  a waste  cf  money. 

"I  hope  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
will  not  be  taken  in  by  any  such  scheme 
any  longer,"  he  said,  "and  I hope  every 
county  commissioner  and  welfare  board 
member  will  join  with  the  county  welfare 
departments  in  making  known  to  their 
people  the  uselessness  of  sending  such 
donations  to  a private  organization  and 
then  seeking  to  have  the  local  depart- 
ments obtain  some  action  on  the  privately- 
promised  mirage." 


'DR.  JAMES  WATSON  TAKES  UP  NET  DUTIES  AS 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MENTAL  HYGIENE  DIVISION 

Dr.  James  Watson,  new  director  of 
the  division  of  mental  hygiene  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  and  graduate  of  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School,  Chicago,  ad- 
dressed the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Charlotte  Mental  Hygiene  Society  in 
January  on  the  place  of  community  clinics 
in  the  general  welfare  program.  Topic 
of  Dr.  Watson's  talk  was  "The  Total  Push'.' 

Dr.  Watson  took  up  his  new  duties  in 
North  Carolina  the  first  of  the  year 
coming  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he 
had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Worcester 
State  Hospital  for  three  years  and  had 
been  director  of  the  Worcester  Mental 
Health  Clinic  and  Family  Care  Department. 


Specializing  in  surgery,  he  served 
an  internship  in  a Chicago  hospital  and 
subsequently  was  superintendent  and 
surgeon  of  a charitable  hospital  in 
Puerto  Rioo,  being  awarded  a fellowship 
in  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  for 
his  work  in  the  American  island  depen- 
dency. 

In  1934  he  studied  neuro-psychiatry 
in  Columbia  University  post-graduate 
medical  school  and  later  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Elgin  State  Hospital,  Elgin, 
Illinois.  He  is  a diplomate  of  the 
American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and 
Neurology . 

"The  addition  of  Dr.  Watson  to  our 
mental  hygiene  division  staff  enables 
the  State  welfare  department  to  give  to 
the  counties  and  the  State  institutions 
an  enlarged  service  with  emphasis  on 
preventive  measures  of  "mental  health  as 
well  as  curative  efforts  through 
agencies  already  established,"  Mrs.-W. 

T1.  Bost,  State  welfare^commiss loner  said,*... 

"For  some  time  the  division  has'- 
followed  a policy  of  greater  emphasis. .on 
the  preventive  work  and  we  feel  that  its 
greatest  value  will  show  up  even  more' 
in  years  to  come  with  a record  of  los-eN 
suffering  caused  by  conditions  of  mental 
ill-health,"  she  added. 


APPROXIMATELY  1000  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  TO- 
BE  ADDED  TO  1940  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  ROLLS 

Approximately  1,000  of  North 
Carolina’s  dependent  children  will  be  -■ 
added  to  the  public  assistance  rolls 
during  1940  and  the  average  grant  to  each, 
child  has  been  set  at  a minimum  of  $7»00- 
for  the  twelve -month  period,  Nathan. K. 
Yelton,  director  of  the  public  assistance 
division  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  said  this  month. 

No  cost  to  North  Carolina  or  any  of 
its  counties  will  result  from  the  in- 
creased grants  because  of  the  fact  that 
new  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  became  operative  January  1 under 
which  the  Federal  government  will  pay 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  program  instead 
of  the  former  one -third  contributed  from 
national  funds. 

The  average  payment  to  each  family 
on  the  rolls  will  rise  from  $15  to  about 
$18  with  the  additional  Federal  appropria- 
tion, Yelton  said.  Approximately  22 ,000 


» 

children  in  9,100  families  will  be  affect- 
ed by  the  change.  Last  year  a total  of 
about  $1,362,198  of  combined  Federal, 

State  and  local  funds  was  spent  on  the 
State’s  dependent  boys  and  girls,  one- 
third  being  furnished  by  the  Federal 
government . 

The  new  plan  of  contribution  places 
the  dependent  children  phase  of  the  pub- 
lic assistance  program  on  a parallel 
with  the  old  age  assistance  category  in 
which  the  national  treasury  furnished 
one  half  the  cost  of  grants-in-aid . 


FOURTH  NATIONAL  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  DAY  IS  SET 
FOR  FEBRUARY  1 BY  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 

The, fourth  national  Social  Hygiene 
Day  has  been  set  by  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  to  be  observed  this 
year  on  Thursday,  February  1.  Still 
attacking  28  times  as  many  persons  ae 
typhoid  and  50  times  as  many  as  infantile 
paralysis,  syphilis  is  a major  threat  to 
the  national  health,  according  to  the 
association • 

The  disease  is  still  50  percent 
greater  in  incidence  than  tuberculosis 
and  cases  still  number  13  to  one  of 
diphtheria.  Calling  on  every  citizen  of 
the  country  to  help  in  combating  the 
dread  disease,  the  association  set  the 
following  as  urgent  needs  of  the  social 
hygiene  program  for  the  future: 

"Increased  activities  to  inform 
the  public  about  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea — their  nature,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  cure.  To  help  them,  too, 
to  guard  against  unscrupulous  quacks 
and  the  sellers  of  worthless  remedies 
who,  promising  quick  cure,  mercilessly 
exploit  their  unfortunate  victims. 

"For  the  many  cities,  towns,  and 
rural  areas  where  they  go  unchecked, 
a vigorous  plan  of  attack  on  the  twin 
scourges,  syphilis  and  gonorrhea. 

"Enlightened  and  persistent  action 
against  commercialized  vice  and  the 
prostitution  racket. 

"Sound  legislation  to  prevent  con- 
genital syphilis  and  the  spread  of 
the  disease  in  marriage. 

"Help  for  youth--instruction  and 
guidance  through  homes,  churches,  and 
schools — education  to  enable  parents, 
pastors,  and  teachers  to  aid  young 
people . 


The  enlistment  of  additional  citizen 
groups,  to  make  public  opinion  about 
syphilis  more  effective — to  organize 
it  and  put  it  to  work." 


SCHOOLS  WITHOUT  LUNCHROOM  FACILITIES  MAY 
NOW  GET  COMMODITIES  FOR  UNDERNOURISHED 

Small  rural  schools  having  no 
facilities  for  providing  hot  lunches  to 
be  given  to  needy,  undernourished  graded 
school  pupils  were  brought  under  the  new 
school  lunch  room  program  when  the  com- 
modity distribution  division  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
mailed  to  school  heads  application  blanks 
for  requests  of  fresh  fruits  and  other 
commodities  that  can  normally  be  consumed 
without  cooking. 

State  Director  of  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion, A.  E.  Langston,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a very'de  finite  limit'"'  ^ 
is  placed  on  the  amount  and  kind  of  com-  i 
modity  available  each  month  since  pur- 
chases of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  of  excess  foodstuffs  are 
made  only  if  and  when  the  production  of 
a farm  product  is  produced  in  such  cp an- 
tities as  to  depress  the  producer’s  re- 
turn below  normal  or  fair  levels. 

Commodities  allocated  to  a school  may 
not  be  sold,  traded  or  exchanged  and  must 
be  distributed  to  the  children  daily  only 
in  such  quantities  they  may  normally  be 
expected  to  consume,  Langston  said,  adding 
that  educational  establishments  having 
facilities  to  provide  hot  lunches  for 
the  undernourished  children  were  not 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  supplemen- 
tary program. 

North  Carolina’s  quota  of  needy  under- 
nourished children  to  come  under  the  1939- 
1940  school  lunch  program  was  set  last 
fall  at  150,000  pupils,  three  times  the 
entire  number  serviced  during  the  pre- 
ceding school  term. 

"It  now  appears  there  are  a large 
number  of  schools  that  do  not  at  present 
have  lunch  room  facilities  and  will  not 
be  able-  to  provide  them- at  least  for  the  -* 
balance  of  this  school  year,"  Langston 
said,  "and  it  is  to  aid  these  institutions 
that  we  have  set  up  the  fresh  fruit  sup- 
plementary program  to  try  to  reach  more 
of  the  State's  needy  and  undernourished 
children . " 


THE  PROPER  TREATMENT  OF  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN  without  a brief  period  in  the  training' 
--Editorial  by  C«  C.  Cars tens  in  October, 

1938  issue  of  the  BULLETIN,  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America* 


The  reason  that  this  subject  is  so 
important  is  because  delinquency  easily 
becomes  a habit  among  children,  and  as 
they  grow  older  they  are  recruited  in  con- 
siderable numbers'  into  adult  crime.  There 
is,  therefore,  great  need  that  all  agen- 
cies dealing  with  children,  as  far  as 
their  programs  allow,  shall  direct  their 
efforts  toward  the  reduction  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  best  of  all  toward  its 
prevention. 

When  a child  is  brought  before  the 
juvenile  court  for  a first  appearance 
there  is  a crisis  in  his  life.  If  handled 
wisely,  he  may  never  have  to  appear  again. 
If  the  offense  is  overemphasized  or  is  • 
made  light  of,  there  is  danger  that  the 
opposite  may  be  true.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  that  at  this  first  appearance 
steps  should  be  taken  for  a careful 
analysis  of  the  various  influences  that 
are  affecting  his  life  and  have  led  to 
the  trouble,  and  the  way  that  may  be 
found  for  their  elimination. 

Those  working  with  dependent,  negleot- 
ed  and  delinquent  children  are  increasing- 
ly impressed  with  the  slight  differences 
that  exist  between  these  different  groups. 
The  dependent  or  neglected  child  might 
easily  have  been  called  delinquent  if  he 
had  been  caught  in  certain,  derelictions. 
The  difference  in  conduct  and  attitude 
between  the  garden  variety  of  children 
and  delinquents  is  in  many  cases  so  slight 
that  one  is  led  to  suspect  that  if  the 
judge  did  not  have  a definition  of  delin- 
quency to  fall  back  on  he  could  not  always 
discriminate  between  the  two  groups. 

There  is  also  an  increasing  conviction 
on  the  part  of  children's  workers  that  the 
segregation  of  delinquents  from  other, 
groups  in  itself  is  in  danger  of  leading 
to  more  delinquency.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  delinquency  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  merely  one  of  the  child  wel- 
fare problems  and  that  various  treatment 
remedies  and  procedures  should  be  tried 
which  have  been  of  value  in  the  solution 
of  other  child  welfare  problems. 

Perhaps  the  training  schools  for  de-- 
linquent  boys  and  girls  should  broaden 
their  equipment.  They  should  use  boarding 
homes  for  the  early  delinquent,  with  or 


school.  They  should  equip  themselves 
with  well-trained  social  workers  for  a 
more  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  the  chil- 
dren's heredity  and  social  backgrounds 
whenever  the  courts  have  not  already  pro- 
vided it.  ; 

This  does  not  lead  us  to  forget  that 
some  delinquents  have'  progressed  so  far 
that  ordinary  procedures,  applicable  to 
most  children's  problems,  will  not  apply, 
but  we  are  also  convinced  that  if  there 
is  to  be  segregation  there  should  be  more 
of  it  in  order  that  there  may  be  fewer 
cross  infections  in  our  training  schools. 


HERE  IS  IIOW  BADLY  NEEDED  WAS  THE  SURPLUS 
COMMODITY  LUNCH  PROGRAM  FOR  SMALL  RURAL 
SCHOOL  NEEDY  CHILDREN  LN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

That  enlargment  of  the  commodity  dis- 
tribution school  lunoh  program  to  include 
small  schools  having  no  lunch  room  facil- 
ities came  none  too  soon  was  witnessed 
this  month  when  State  welfare  officials 
received  a letter  from  a North  Carolina 
school  teacher  asking  for  aid  for  some 
of  her  pupils.  The  letter  follows: 

"Last  week  I called  at  our  county 
welfare  office  to  secure  free  food  for 
undernourished  school  children.  After 
reading  the  application  blanks,  I 
realized  that  I could  not  truthfully 
qualify  for  the  surplus  commodities, 
since  I have  no  lunoh  room  at  my  school. 

My  need  is  so  great,  I feel  quite 
justified  in  using  your  time  to  read  this. 

I teach  at  the  school,  a one- 

teacher  school  with  twenty-five  pupils. 

It  is  situated  in  county,  nine 

miles  from  Some  of  the  children 

bring  two  'soda'  biscuits  full  of  pumpkin 
for  their  recess  and  dinner.  Even  the 
children  of  the  best  families  bring  only 
two  biscuits  wrapped  in  a piece  of  news- 
paper. Both  of  these  may  be  filled  with 
meat.  None  of  them  bring  any  kind  of 
fruit  now.  A fewr  of  them  have  plenty  of 
millc  at  home.  It  is  most  pathetic  to 
hear  them  tell  me,  'I  didn’t  want  my 
dinner1*  T could  not  blame  them. 

A large  percent  have  had  colds  or  flu. 
Frankly  I feel  that  the  real  cause  1g 
undernourishment.  Surely  you  can  help 
me  out  with  this,  even  though  I can  not 
serve  real  meals  at  school. 

My  plan  is  this : To  serve  hot- 
chocolate  or  hot  soup  every  day  to 


• > 
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supplement  the  biscuits  or  fried  potatoes 
or  molasses,  and  to-  ,-g.ive  -each  child  at 
least  one  fruit  and  perhaps  a raw  vegetable 

If  I could  receive  supplies  to  do  this, 
I could  store  them  at  my  home,  put  the 
fruits  etc. -in  my  refrigerator,  and  carry 
the  daily  supply  with  me  each  day.  - I have 
a one-burner  oil  stove  on  which-  to  prepare 
the  hot  drink.  ■ Each  child  could  furnish 
his  own  bowl  and  spoon* 

Even  though  we  don't  have  the  equip- 
ment that  some  other  schools  have,  we 
still  have . the  need.  Two  children  don't 
have  any  lunch  at  home  to  go  to.  I share 
mine  with  them.  They  are  children  who 
have  a right  to  three  meals  a day.  Gan 
you  help  me  to  help  them?" 

Schools  such  as  the  one  mentioned  in 
this  letter  have  been  contacted  this  month 
by  the  commodity  distribution  division  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  in  an  attempt  to  reach  as  many  of 
North  Carolina's  undernourished  school 
children  as  possible. 

State  Director  of  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion, A.  E.  Langston,  said:  "I  was  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  aid  the  needy  children 
in  this  particular  county.  It  is  very 
commendable  in  their  teacher  to  take  on 
her  shoulders  so  much  of  the  responsibili- 
ty of  seeing  that  some  of  the  State's 
future  men  and  women  have  enough  to  eat 
at  least  during  the. school  term.  It  is 
these  one-teacher  schools  our  expanded 
program  is  now  trying  to  reach  in  placing 
150,000  needy  undernourished  children  on 
the  school  lunch  program." 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  HELD  IN  JAIL  IN  NOVEMBER 
SHOWS  DROP  OF  22  FROM  THOSE  REPORTED  IN  OCT 

A drop  from  84  to  62  children  under  16 
years  of  age  held  in  26  of  the  100  North 
Carolina  county  jails  in  October  was  shown 
in  jail  reports  received  by  the  division 
of  institutions  and  corrections  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
W.  C.  Ezell,  director,  said. 

On*3  15-year-old  white  boy  was  held  on 
a charge  of  disturbing  religious  worship; 
a white  girl,  13,  for  adultery;  two  Negro 
boys  aged  15,  one  for  rape  and  one  for 
public  drunkenness;  a Negro  boy,  14,  for 
selling  whiskey  and  a white  boy  of  the 
same  age  for  "back  costs";  15-year**  old 
white  boys  for  forgery  and  breaking  and 
entering  and  another  aged  14  on  the  latter 


count,  were  listed  among  the  number  held 
during  the  month. 

» Two  counties,  Carteret  and  Halifax,- 
jailed  one  child  twice  during  the  month, 
Ezell  said,  but  added  that  he  was  con- 
siderably gratified  that  the  number  held 
the  jails  reporting  was  so  much  lower 
than  the  previous  record. 

The  number  reported  held  in  each 
county  was  as  follows:  nine  in  Halifax; 
six  in  Alleghany;  five  in  Anson  and 
Robeson;  three  in  Cumberland,  Greene, 
Sampson,  Stanly  and  Wayne;  two  in  Bruns- 
wick, Cleveland,  Nash,  Rowan,  Scotland; 
one  in  Bladen,  Cabarrus,  Carteret, 

Catawba,  Craven,  Edgecombe,  Martin,  Pitt, 
Rutherford,  Wake,  Wilkes  and  Wilson. 

November  reports  showed  119  "insane" 
persons  being  cared  for  in  the  county 
jails  while  county  homes  were  caring  for 
93  children  who  had  no  other  place  to  * 
stay. 

* ^ :*• 

GRIER  TELLS  WHAT  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION 
CORPS  HAS  MEANT  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  IN 
WORK  30NE  AND  ALLOTMENTS  TO  RELATIVES 

What  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
has  meant  to. North  Carolina  since  its 
establishment  in  April,  1933,  was  made 
known  this  month  when  T.  L.  Grier,  State 
CCC  selection  supervisor  for  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  'Welfare  re- 
ported an  estimate  of  $60,114,000  in 
Federal  obligations  spent  or  contracted 
in  the  State  through  October  31,  1939. 

Number  of  enrollees  employed  in  39 
CCC  camps  in  October  was  7 ;'L:3  and  accom- 
plishments through  the  preceding  month 
.were  listed  as  2,720  miles  of  minor  roads, 

170.000  acres  forest  stand  improvement, 

173.000  man-days  of  forest  fire  fighting 
and  prevention,  92,600  erosion  control 
check  dams,  123  lookout  houses  and  towers, 
and  22,600,000  square  yards  of  seeding, 
sodding,  tree  planting  and  gully  control. 

, Estimated  allotments  sent  by  enrollees 
to  their  dependents  at  home  came  to. 
$12,840,000  which  resulted  from  the  labors 
of  58,070  North  Carolina  men  given  em- 
ployment in  the  corps  since  its  organisa- 
tion. 

■ "All  camp  facilities  are  utilized  to 
instill  in  each  youth  sound  habits  of 
work,  pride  in  accomplishment  and  the  im- 
portance of  regular  habits,  orderliness, 
neatness  and  clean  living.  About  91  per- 
cent of  all  enrollees  attend  camp  educa- 
tion and  training  programs,"  Grier  stated. 
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Director  Division  Institutions  and  Correct- 
ions 


(Reprint  from  uJail  Association  Journal" 

November-December,!J55) 

North  Carolina  has  some  10,500  sentenced 
prisoners,  about  9,250  of  whom  are  serving 
their  sentences  in  district  camps  through- 
out the  state.  These  camps  are  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Prison  Divi- 
sion of  the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works 
Commission,  and  are  operated  on  a state- 
wide basis  rather  than  a purely  district 
basis.  The  present  plan  has  proved  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  to  convince  the  people 
of  this  state  that  it  is  a vast  improvement 
over  the  old  county  system.  The  present 
plans  are  not  wholly  satisfactory  and  each 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  has  made 
some  modification,  but  at  no  time  has  there 
been  a move  to  return  to  the  old  plan. 

North  Carolina  has  passed  laws  inter- 
mittently from  1866  to  the  present  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  the  system  of 
workhouse  and  jails.  Jails,  if  the  word  be 
defined  as  including  workhouses  and  places 
for  detaining  short  term  sentenced  prison- 
ers, have  been  put  into  operation  on  a 
district  basis.  These  plans  have  sometimes 
recognized  county  lines  and  operated  to 
serve  two  or  more  adjoining  counties,  and 
sometimes  have  had  no  particular  relation- 
ship to  county  lines  and  operated  wholly 
on  a district  basis.  The  laws  now  on  the 
statute  books  seem  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  districting  fcr  both  the  prisoners 
serving  short  sentenoes  and  those  awaiting 
trial.  The  plan  for  handling  short  term 
sentenced  prisoners  has  been  in  successful 
operation  since  July  1,  1931.  Very  little 


actual  progress  has  been  made  in  handling 
those  awaiting  trial  on  any  other  than  a 
county  basis.  Any  discussion  of  the 
handling  of  sentenced  prisoners  must  in- 
clude some  mention  of  road  building  and 
maintenance  because  the  highways  have 
provided  the  major  work  for  such  prison- 
ers • 

As  early  as  1866  the  General  Assembly 
enacted  a law  which  permitted  the  county 
commissioners  to  establish  houses  of 
correction  in  the  county  and  to  work 
prisoners  in  shops  or  occupations  inside 
the  buildings  or  on  farms.  The  next 
session  authorized  the  boards  of  county 
commissioners  and  mayors  of  cities  and 
towns  to  work  the  sentenced  jail  prison- 
ers on  highways  and  streets  and  also 
authorized  the  farming  out  of  such  per- 
sons to  individuals  and  corporations. 

This  same  session  enacted  another  law 
which  permitted  two  or  more  counties  to 
set  up  joint  houses  of  correction  and 
defined  the  machinery  and  procedure  to 
be  followed. 

Prior  to  1870,  when  the  General 
Assembly  authorized  a state  penitentiary, 
all  committed  prisoners  were  sent  to  the 
common  jail.  Following  the  establishment 
of  the  penitentiary  the  more  dangerous 
offenders  and  those  sentenced  on  certain 
charges  as  murder,  rape,  arson,  etc., 
were  sent  to  the  state  penitentiary.  In 
1881  and  1887  provisions  were  enacted 
whereby  the  board  of  directors  were 
enabled  to  hire  out  to  certain  counties 
the  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, with  an  exception  that  persons 
sentenced  on  charges  of  arson,  rape, 
attempt  to  commit  rape,  murder,  or  man- 
slaughter were  not  to  be  worked  on  the 
county  roads. 

Another  act  was  passed  during  the 
same  1887  session  which  further  promoted 
the  system  of  road  gangs  for  working  the 
highways,  and  laid  another  stone  on  which 
was  built  up  a system  of  counties 
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consolidating  their  work  camps.  This  pro- 
vision stated  that  when  any  county,  or 
when  any  number  of  counties  have  jointly 
made  provisions  for  working  convicts  upon 
the  public  roads,  "it  shall  be  lawful  for, 
and  the  duty  of  the  judge  ..holding  court 
in  such  counties  to  sentence  to  hard  labor 
on  the  public  roads  for  such  terms  as  are 
now  prescribed  for  their  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jails  or  the  state's  prison," 
those  who  otherwise  would  be  sentenced  to 
serve  sentences  in  the  county  jail  or  in 
the  state  penitentiary  for  a period  of 
less  than  ten  years.  By  the  same  Aot 
magistrates  were  given  permissive  authori- 
ty to  sentence  to  the  roads  instead  of  to 
the  common  jail.  County  authorities  were 
given  control  over  such  prisoners,  and 
were  authorized  to  employ  them  in  drainage 
work,  on  the  roads,  and  on  other  public 
works  in  the  county.  One  effect  of  this 
provision  was  to  encourage  an  arrangement 
whereby  counties  which  had  not  established 
work  camps,  and  did  not  wish  to  establish 
them,  could  lease  their  prisoners  to 
counties  where  such  camps  were  established 

By  the  end  of  the  century  the  board  of 
the  state's  prison  had  been  given  authori- 
ty to  work  on  farms  owned  or  operated  by 
the  state  prison  those  prisoners  who  were 
not  hired  out  to  counties  or  other  em- 
ployers or  otherwise  employed  by  the 
prison. 

The  practice  of  working  jail  prisoners 
on  county  roads  and  public  works  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  officials  had 
become  pretty  well  established  by  1900. 
There  had  grown  up  a differentiation  be- 
tween the  jail  prisoners  (known  as 
"county"  prisoners)  and  the  penitentiary 
prisoners  (known  as  "state"  prisoners). 
However,  in  either  case  the  working- 
prisoners  were  usually  housed  in  work 
camps,  except  those  retained  in  the  peni- 
tentiary proper.  That  such  camps,  later 
known  as  "chain-gangs"  camps,  were  better 
or  more  adequately  handled  than  the  usual 
jail  lock-up  probably  few  are  willing  to 
claim. 

Throughout  the  period  from  1900  to 
1930  several  forces  were  at  work  preparing 
the  foundation  for  the  1931  change.  Un- 
savory conditions  in  some  of  the  work 
camps  kept  coming  to  light.  The  people 
of  the  state  became  more  and  more  aware 
of  these  bad  conditions  and  less  willing 
to  accept  the  numerous  unwholesome 


conditions  revealed. 

In  1922  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
for  Social  Service  appointed  a committee 
to  study  conditions  in  the  management  of 
jail  prisoners.  This  committee  was  ex- 
panded to  include  100  influential  and 
interested  citizens.  It  came  to  be  known 
as  the  "Committee  of  One  Hundred"  and  did 
much  to  enlighten  and  interest  the  public. 

In  March,  1930,  the  Governor  appointed 
a sub-committee  of  the  State's  Advisory 
Commission  to  study  the  problems  relating 
to  the  handling  of  prisoners.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the  state 
assume  responsibility  for  the  county  pris- 
oners serving  sentence,  and  several  other 
items,  some  of  which  were  incorporated  in 
the  %Jill  which  was  passed  in  1931. 

A factor  of  economics  was  equally 
active  and  probably  more  potently  at  work. 
During  the  "prosperous  twenties"  the 
counties  of  the  state  had  embarked  on  an 
extensive  road  building  program.  Then 
came  1929  which  was  followed  by  a no  more 
prosperous  1930.  Many  counties  had  no 
money  with  which  to  complete  the  highways 
already  begun.  The  state  did  not  have  a 
yet  completed  system  of  all-weather  roads 
to  connect  all  the  county  seats.  But  such 
a system  was  its  stated  goal. 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  1931 
several  forces  were  ready  to  unite.  The 
"Committee  of  One  Hundred"  and  its  follow- 
ers had  found  each  county  jail  and  work 
camp  under  local  control.  There  was  no 
uniformity  or  coordination.  They  believed 
that  state  control  was  necessary  if  the 
needed  improvements  in  these  institutions 
were  to  be  effected. 

Another  large  group  was  interested  in 
completing  the  all-weather  roads  already 
planned.  The  poverty-stricken  counties 
had  no  money  with  which  to  complete  links 
within  the  county.  To  that  group  it 
appeared  feasible  to  establish  a state 
system  of  roads  financed  from  state  taxa- 
tion. In  this  way  the  ability  of  the 
wealthier  counties  to  pay  could  be  used 
to  help  the  poorer  counties. 

The  practice  of  using  prison  labor  to 
build  and  maintain  highways  was  firmly 
established.  The  logical  step  was  for  the 
state  to  assume  control  over  both  the 
county  highways  and  the  county  prisoners. 
This  measure,  in  a manner,  met  the  wishes 
of  the  group  who  believed  state  control 
of  the  county  prisoners  was  a step  forward. 


The  General  Assembly  of  1931  enacted  legis 
lation  which  permitted  the  state  to  take 
over  the  county  prisoners  and  work  camps 
and  to  use  the  prisoners'  labor  on  the 
highways  of  the  state.  This  Act  was  to 
become  effective  July  1,-1931.  The  State 
Highway  Commission,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor,  was  to  establish  "such  num- 
ber of  prison  districts,  not  less  than 
five,  as  they  shall  determine  advisable”. 
The  Commission  was  to  "locate  the  prison 
camp  or  camps  in  each  of  said  districts." 
The  Commission  was  authorized  "to  take 
over  and  acquire  by  contract--such  county 
or  road  district  camps  as  in  their  opinion 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  use  of  the 
county  prisoners  on  the  public  roads--." 
The  Commission,  "in  lieu  of  locating  and 
constructing  prison  camps  in  any  of  the 
districts  may  acquire  by  contract  and 
take  over  prison  camps  in  any  county  or 
road  district  and  may  make  such  altera- 
tions and  additions  thereto  as  may  be 
necessary  to  render  the  same  suitable  for 
a district  camp." 

A further  provision  was  that  all  such 
district  camps  were  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  Highway  Commission  and 
under  rules  and  regulations  made  by  them 
and  approved  by  the  Governor.  Within  such 
rules  the  Highway  Commission  "shall  es- 
tablish grades  for  prisoners  according  to 
conduct  and  so  far  as  possible  introduce 
the  honor  system,  and  may  transfer  honor 
prisoners  to  honor  camps.  Prisoners  may 
be  transferred  from  one  cainp  to  another  — " 
Quarters  were  to  be  established  "for  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  such  prisoners  as 
may  be  sick",  and  a physician  provided 
to  attend  them  in  each  district  camp. 

Also  "any  such  prisoner  as  may  have 
special  qualifications  to  perform  labor 
other  than  labor  upon  public  roads  may  be 
assigned  to  such  special  duties  as  the 
State  Highway  Commission  may  determine." 

The  Act  further  provided  that:  "On 
the  first  day  of  July,  1931,  all  prisoners 
who  shall  be  in  any  county  prison  camp  or 
in  jail  assigned  to  work  on  the  county 
roads--shall  be  by  the  various  county 
authorities  turned  over  to  the  State  High- 
way Commission  or  its  duly  authorized 
agents"  and  all  authority  vested  by  law 
in  the  local  authorities  for  the  control 
of  such  prisoners  shall  be  vested  instead 
in  the  State  Highway  Commission.  The 
Courts  were..-a.uthorized  and  instructed  to 


make  future  commitments  to  the  State^Kigh- 
way  Commission.  Persons  sentenced  or 
transferred  under  this  Act  are  not  to  be 
deemed  as  having  "been  sentenced  to  the 
state  prison  of  State  penitentiary."  Fo 
person  with  a sentence  of  less  than  60 
days  was  to  be  sentenced  to  such  District 
Camps.  (Thi-s  provision  was  later  changed 
to  30  days.)  Provisions  were  made  in  the 
same  law  for  the  State  Highway  Commission 
to  employ  for  road  work  those  prisoners 
confined  in  the  State  Penitentiary. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 

3,650  county  prisoners  were  transferred 
from  county  control  to  the  control  of 
the  state.  At  that  date  the  State 
penitentiary  already  had  a population  of 
2,317  prisoners,  thus  making  a total  of 
5,967. 

The  transfer  of  all  county  prisoners 
to  the  State  was  a radical  change,  and 
was  not  made  without  opposition.  Before 
passing  the  Act  making  the  transfer, 
the  General  Assembly  enacted  a law  pro- 
viding for  District  Prison  Farms.  This 
Act  was  quite  similar  to  one  passed  in 
the  Session  of  1866-67,  but  which  in- 
advertently had  been  lost  to  the  statutes. 
This  1931  Act  provided  that  "any  two  or 
more  adjacent  counties  may--establish  a 
District  Farm  to  be  located  at  some 
suitable  place  in  the  counties  composing 
the  District,  location  and  purchase  to 
be  controlled  by  a Board  of  Trustees 
appointed  by  the  county  commissioners 
of  the  respective  counties  --" . The 
District  prison  farms  we r e to  receive 
commitments  from  all  the  courts  of  the 
county,  and  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  judges,  recorders  and  other  presiding 
officers"  to  assign  to  the  district 
prison  farms  those  prisoners  sentenced 
to  the  jails. 

The  Act  transferring  the  county  pris- 
oners to  the  State  Highway  Commission 
was  passed  later  in  the  1931  session  but 
took  cognizance  of  this  Act  by  making  an 
exception  in  the  transfer  of  prisoners 
to  the  state  by  using  the  language: 
"Provided  that  any  county,  city,  or  town 
now  operating,  or  that  may  hereafter 
operate  a farm  by  convict  labor  may  re- 
tain a sufficient  number  of  prisoners 
for  the  operation  of  same,  and  the  judges 
in  the  courts  of  said  county,  city,  or 
town,  in  lieu  of  sentencing  persons  con- 
victed to  the  Highway  prison  camps  shall 
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sentence  a sufficient  number  to  labor  on 
said  farms  for  the  necessary  operation  of 
same . " 

The  General  Assembly  has  been  mindful 
that  statutory  provisions  were  made  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  the  prisoners. 

On  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  been 
placed  the  responsibility  of  the  general 
supervision  over  the  health  and  sanitary 

conditions  of  the  prisoners  and  the  places  hand  the  prison  system  in  1938  had  a 
of  their  confinement.  The  Board  of  Health  daily  average  population  of  9,128  at  a 
is  instructed  to  make  periodic  examinations  total  daily  gross  cost  of  72  cents  for 
and  reports  to  the  Prison  Division.  The 
statutes  cover  in  considerable  detail  the 
responsibility  of  the  Prison  Division  in 
providing  health  and  medical  care  for ■ 
prisoners . 

That  perfection  is  far  from  attained 
all  are  willing  to  concede.  Repeated 
amendments  to  the  laws  and  to  the  adminis-  it  is  considered  that  the  State  prison's 
trative  practices  suggest  a search  for  im-  services  include  total  maintenance,  med- 
provements.  That  the  present  conditions  ical  and  all  overhead,  while  the  county 
are  vastly  better  than  under  the  old  prac-  services  include  only  feeding  and  guarding, 
tices  almost  all  agree.  The  physical  and  the  disparity  becomes  even  more  noteworthy, 
health  conditions  have  received  major  It  is  assumed  that  the  larger  opera- 

emphasis,  and  have  been  most  improved.  It  ting  units  have  some  appreciable  advan- 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  resulting  tages  and  can  operate  on  a smaller  per 


ties  to  handle  them.  The  average  daily 
population  in  the  local  jail  lock-up  is 
about  1,600  though  some  78,000  persons  are 
so  confined  annually  and  spend  an  average 
of  eight  days  of  confinement.  At  a per 
capita  cost  of  65  cents,  it  costs  from 
#380,500.00  to  #400,000.00  per  year  to 
detain  them,  and  the  return  in  their  pro- 
ductiveness is  near  zero.  On  the  other 


a yearly  cost  of  #2,412,165.28,  but  with 
a net  cost  of  only  #278,645.56  or  a net 
cost  of  8 cents  per  day.  The  county  jail 
lock-ups  handle  less  than  one-fifth  the 
daily  population  of  the  state  prison 
system  yet  the  net  costs  per  capita  are 
approximately  eight  times  greater.  When 


improvements  have  warranted  the  efforts 
and  interests,  and  many  of  the  goals  have 
been  attained,  at  least  in  part. 

In  a statement  as  concerned  with  the 
immediate  economic  costs  as  is  North 
Carolina  one  is  frequently  asked,  "what 
economic  savings  have  been  effected?"  No 
adequate  financial  records  are  available 
to  interpret  accurately,  but  some  infor- 
mation is  to  be  had.  Reports  of  the 
Prison  Department  of  the  State  Highway 


capita  cost.  Some  of  the  large  county 
units  do  feed  at  costs  of  less  than  30 
cents  per  day.  It  is  true  also  that  the 
medical  care  and  other  services  to  pris- 
oners are  frequently  less  adequate  in  the 
smaller  units. 

Some  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
a further  step  of  consolidation  of  units 
handling  prisoners,  so  that  counties  may 
join  efforts  and  facilities  in  handling 
the  untried  prisoners.  The  1933  Session, 


and  Public  Works  Commission  for  the  fiscal  in  response  to  public  interests  and  re- 


year 1938  state  that  the  gross  per  capita 
cost  of  handling  prisoners  was  72  cents 
per  day.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
for  feeding  and  keeping  the  untried  pris- 
oners in  the  jail  lock-up  is  about  65 
cents  per  person  per  day,  exclusive  of 
medical  care  and  maintenance  of  the 


quests,  passed  a law  which  permitted 
"any  two  or  more  counties  contiguous  to 
one  another  or  which  lie  in  a continuous 
group"  to  enter  into  a contract  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  a district 
jail  lock-up.  Such  counties  were  per- 
mitted to  establish  a jail  already  built. 


physical  plant.  A survey  in  1926  estimat-  and  make  such  alterations,  improvements 
ed  the  average  daily  cost  at  68  cents  for  and  enlargements  as  the  county  boards 
feeding  and  guarding  the  untried  prisoners  .deemed  wise.  This  recent  enactment  in 


Each  of  the  one  hundred  counties  of 
the  state  still  maintains  a jail  lock-up 
(these  are  called  county  jails  in  North 
Carolina),  where  the  untried  persons  and 
a few  sentenced  males  are  assigned  mis- 
cellaneous duties  around  the  county  court 
house,  while  the  females  are  generally 
idle.  The  females  would  be  removed 
except  for  lack  of  adequate  state  facili- 


conjunction  with  one  passed  almost  a 
hundred  years  before  seemed  adequate  for 
a modification  of  the  present  practices. 
In  1835  the  General  Assembly  made  pro- 
visions for  transferring  prisoners  to  an 
adjoining  county  whenever  the  local  jail 
was  "unfit  or  insecure".  Either  the 
Court  or  the  Sheriff  might  authorize  such 
transfer . 


On  August  1,  1939,  the  state  and  county  handling  of  untried  prisoners  is  permis- 


prisons  and  jails  held  approximately 
11,635  persons.  Of  these  about  1,200  were 
untried  persons,  and  distributed  unequally 
through  some  90  county  jail  lock-ups. 

These  same  institutions  held  some  520  sen- 
tenced prisoners — about  one-half  of  whom 
were  women,  held  in  these  institutions 
because  of  the  extremely  limited  state 
facilities  for  misdemeanant  women.  The 
men  were  either  idle  or  occupied  in  jani- 
torial and  service  jobs  around  the  build- 
ing and  the  county  court  house.  Another 
500  were  located  on  small  county  prison 
farms  distributed  through  twenty-nine 
counties.  The  remainder  were  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Prisofi  .Division, 
and  all  except  about  300  were  occupied. 

We  believe  the  next  logical  step  in 
the  plans  of  handling  prisoners  is  to  im- 
prove the  system  for  handling  the  untried 
prisoners.  Each  of  the  one  hundred  coun- 
ties of  the  state  maintains  a jail  look-up 
at  the  county  seat.  Half  of  these  local 
units  have  a daily  average  population  of 
not  more  than  ten  persons,  and  twenty 
have  a daily  average  population  of  not 
more  than  three  persons.  In  a number  of 
these  counties  the  Circuit  (Superior) 

Court  meets  only  four  times  a year,  and 
in  several  counties  there  are  only  two 
terms  of  court  per  year.  The  plan  under 
discussion  is  to  transfer  to  a district 
jail  for  untried  prisoners  those  who 
must  remain  in  custody  for  more  than  a 
few  days.  The  practice  is  in  vogue  to  a 
limited  degree,  but  no  definite  plans  and 
contracts  have  been  made.  The  plan  is 
under  definite  consideration  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  state  wherein  one  such  dis- 
trict jail  will  be  able  to  serve  five 
counties • 

The  absence  of  even  one  acceptable 
physical  plant  within  the  whole  district 
is  delaying  the  expansion  of  the  practice. 
However,  since  all  the  counties  are  up 
against  the  problem  of  providing  better 
buildings,  there  is  good  opportunity  for 
erecting  one  plant,  which  will  serve 
adequately  all  the  oounties  instead  of 
erecting  multiple  plants.  The  serious 
obstacle  of  vested  rights  of  local  auton- 
omy and  the  loss  of  some  local  jobs  and 
prestige  is  yet  to  be  overcome  or  adjusted. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the 
existing  statutes  are  adequate.  The 
statutes  relative  to  consolidating  the 


sive  wholly,  and  there  is  nothing  manda- 
tory on  the  counties.  The  permissive 
Acts  alloiv  two  methods  of  coordination. 
The  counties  may  combine  their  funds  and 
the  management  of  the  institution  by  con- 
tract, or  any  county  might  contract  with 
an  adjacent  .'county  to  care  for  prisoners 
on  a per  diem  basis,  much  as  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  contracts 
with  counties  for  jail  care  for  Federal 
prisoners . 

It  is  believed  that  better  care  and 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  can  be  pro- 
vided if  the  units  are  larger.  The 
isolation  of  medical  cases  can  be  effect- 
ed and  medical  care  provided  at  reason- 
able costs.  In  that  section  of  the  state 
where  the  plan  has  received  the  most 
attention  one  such  plant  could  serve  five 
county  seats,  no  one  of  which  would  be 
more  than  35  miles  distant.  Such  a plan 
is  believed  to  be  feasible. 


SAYS  COUNTY  JAILS  ARE  SOURCE  OF  VENEREAL 
DISEASE  INFECTION  THAT  NEEDS  CONTROLLING 


The  approximately  80,000  persons,  not 
excluding  duplications,  locked  up  in 
North  Carolina  county  jails  in  the  course 
of  a year’s  time  were  characterized  by 
W.  C.  Ezell,  director  of  the  State  wel- 
fare department's  institutions  division, 
this  week  as  a possible  greater  source 
of  syphilitic  infection  than  the  inmates 
of  the  State  prison  system. 

" In  1936  only  16  out  of  the  100 
county  jails  were  following  the  legal  re- 
quirement of  having  all  incarcerated 
persons  given  a medical  examination  with- 
in 48  hours  after  commitment,"  Ezell 
said . 

It  may  be  assumed,  he  stated,  that 
the  percentage  of  venereal  infeotion  is 
olosely  comparable  to  the  23.3  percent 
carrying  the  disease  out  of  9,533  sen- 
tenced prisoners  recently  examined  in 
the  State  prison  system. 

Director  Ezell  said  that  by  not  ex- 
amining and  treating  the  necessary  cases 
in  the  county  jails.  North  Carolina  is 
missing  the  focal  point  of  a vast  source 
of  possible  infections.  He  termed  lack 
of  observance  of  the  jail  health  require- 
ment "a  worse  practice  because  in  all  too 
many  cases  children  under  16  years  of 
age  are  lodged  in  the  jails  and  brought 
into  contact  with  venereal  sources". 
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THE  GARDEN  COLUMN - 


Conducted  3y  Anna  A.  Cassatt 


AS  THE  CASE  WORKER  SEES  IT 


By  Lucy  Burt,  Case  Worker 
Wake  County 


Where  are  the  farmers  whom  I referred 
to  W.  P.  A.  in  1938?  A large  majority  of 
them  were  back  again  in  November,  1939, 
to  ask  to  be  re-referred.  Nov/  they  are 
insisting  that  arrangements  be  made  by 
As  a rural  case  worker  to  whom  fifty  which  they  can  continue  their  W.  P.  A. 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  have  applied  for  work  during  the  summer. 

immediate  referral  to  W.P.A.  I am  con-  We  realize  that  W.  P.  A.  is  a resource 

fronted  with  a serious  problem.  The  low  which  we  need  badly;  however,  we  know 


that  it  is  not  a panacea  for  all  needs 
of  the  farm  clients.  We  consider  it  one 
of  the  many  resources  which  we  have  to 
help  the  rural  client  solve  his  financial 
problem. 


price  of  tobacco  and  cotton  in  1939  and 
crop  control  for  1940  have  caused  these 
people  to  seek  other  means  of  making  a 
livelihood.  They  apply  for  W.  P.  A.  be- 
cause that  is  the  resource  about  which 

they  know,  due  to  the  fact  that  a neighbor — — — — — 

might  already  be  on,  a project  might  be  COMMISSIONER  TERMS  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 

near,  or  an  interested  friend  might  have  ON  CHILDREN  IN  DEMOCRACY  AN.. EXCELLENT  ONE  - 

advocated  such  work.  — 

The  men  then  come  to  the  welfare  de-  Back  at  her  Raleigh  desk,  Mrs.  W.  T. 

partment  to  ask  for  W.  P.  A.  The  average  Bost,  State  welfare  commissioner  termed 
applicant  seeks  a job  and  does  not  know  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in 

that  such  work  has  any  connection  with  & Democracy,  Jan.  S.8--20,  "one  of  the  most 

relief.  worth-while  means  of  developing  a uniform 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  national  thinking  021  the  problem  of  afford- 

welfare  department  at  this  point?  Should  ing  the  nation's  children  some  measure  of 

we  not  analyze  the  client  at  this  time?  their  economic  and  social  due." 

What  is  his  real  need?  Is  the  man  an  Approximately  I30  public  and  private 

unsuccessful  farmer,  or  is  he  not  the  agencies  and  organizations  were  represent- 

victim  of  farm  conditions?  If  he  were  ed  by  the  more  than  500  members  of  the 

given  the  right  supervision,  might' he’not  conference.  Delegates  from  North  Carolina 
be  able  to  make  a good  living  for  himself  were  Mrs.  Bost;  Woman's  College  Dean  Har- 
and  his  family?  Is  not  this  person  askingriett  Elliott;  University  President  Frank 
for  W.  P.  A.  when  he  really  should  be  P.  Graham;  Thomasville  Orphanage  Superin- 

referred  to  the  Farm  Security  Administra-  tendent  I,  G.  Greer;  Presbyterian  Orphans' 
tion  or  some  other  farm  lending  agency?  Home  Superintendent  Joseph  B.  Johnston; 

Has  he  talked  with  the  county  agent?  Dr.  Aldert  S.  Root,  Raleigh  physician,  and 

Might  he  not  be  applying  for  W.  P.  A.  Mrs,  Margaret  H.  Caldwell,  Greensboro,  Nat- 

when  what  he  wants  is  a farm  loan?  Even  io/iai  Juvenile  Grange  superintendent, 
though  a patient  tells  the  doctor  that  Miss  Merib  Mossman  of  the  Woman's  College 

staff  attended  as  a conference  guest. 

Fourth  conference  of  its  nature,  the 
preliminary  work  was  laid  out  at  a preliin- 
inary  session  in  April,  1939  with  the  con- 
fereiice  report  presented  at  the  19^0  sessioi^ 
Most  meetings  were  general  sessions 
outlining  the  needs  and  setting  the  goals 
opportunity  of  making  use  of  the  resources  for  the  program  during  the  next  decade, 
must  suitable  for  his  need?  Even  though  Special  groups  considered  problems  of  fain- 
referring  the  man  to  W.  P.  A.  would  ily  life  and  the  child,  conserving  the 

probably  in  most  cases  be  the  easiest  and  health  of  children,  educational  services, 
quickest  answer  to  his  call  for  help,  religion  in  the  lives  of  children,  protect- 
would  we  be  fulfilling  our  responsibility  ion  against  child  labor  and  the  needs  of 
to  him?  youth,  and  gejieral  financing  problems. 


she  has  typhoid,  he  would  not  treat  her 
for  such  if  the  diagnosis  were  diptheria. 

When  a rural  client  asks  for  W.P.A. 
because  it  happens  to  be  the  only  re- 
source he'  knows,  should  we  not  explain 
to  him  the  purpose  of  the  farm  agencies 
which  are  available  and  give  him  the 
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Need  For  Additional  Homes  in  North  Carolina 
Is  Widely  Recognized  Defect  of  Further 
Broadening  of  Child  welfare  Work 


average  child.  A youth  going  out  after 
many  years  in  an  orphanage  has  no  first 
hand  information  on  family  life  and  has 
nothing  by  which  to  gauge  standards  in 
setting  up  his  own  home. 

Some  children  come  from  homes  where 
there  was  discord  and  incompatibility 
such  that  they  knew  nothing  of  normal 
man-woman  relationships  and  parent-child 
relationships.  These  children  would  need 
a family  setting  to  give  them  the  right 
perspective  about  home  life.  Many  be- 
cause they  are  physically  frail  or  starved 
for  affection,  need  individual  attention 
that  they  can  only  get  in  a home. 

The  following  summary  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  the  Chicago 
Orphan  Asylum  is  a good  example  of  the 
new  trend  in  the  foster  care  of  children. 

In  1848,  gold  was  discovered  at 
Sutter's  Mill  in  California.  In  the 
following  year  the  Chicago  Orphan  Asylum 
was  founded.  Two  thousand  miles  of 
mountain  desert  and  prairies  separated 
Sutter's  Mill  and  the  Chicago  Orphan 


By  Jean  McOaig  in 
The  Sampson  Independent 

For  many  centuries  the  home  has  been 
recognized  as  the  highest  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all  social  institutions.  Simple 
life  at  home,  with  its  strong  ties  and 
complex  relationships,  is  the  normal  and 
healthy  nj%nn°r  of  living.  Children  need 
heme  and  family  life  and  benefit  by  the 
attention  received  in  the  family  group. 

Broken  homes  are  not  uncommon.  They 
are  caused  by  various  problems  such  as 
alcoholism,  immorality,  death,  and  physi- 
cal or  mental  incompetency.  The  children 
from  these  homes  are  entitled  to  normal 
family  life  and  when  deprived  of  this  right , Asylum,  but  there  is  a direct  lint 
frustration  and  behavior  difficulties  fre- 
quent ly  foil ow . 

The  term  "foster  care”  is  used  to  in- 
dicate care  of  dependent  and  neglected 
children  outside  of  their  own  home,  in- 
cluding institutional  care  as  well  as  free 
homes,  work  homes,  and  boarding  homes. 

The  r e are  all  types  of  children  receiving 
f cuter  care,  children  of  high  and  lew  in- 
t-. 1 ligance , children  from  good  homes  and 
poor,  and  children  with  and  without  be- 
havior problems.  In  each  case  a plan 
should  be  made  according  to  the  individual 
problems  and  need. 

There  is  value  in  institutional  care 
for  children  who  nepd  regimentation  or 
for  those  whose  family  ties  are  too  strong 
to  adjust  in  a foster  home  but  who  could 
accept  the  impersonal  life  of  an  institu- 
tion. However,  long-time  care  in  an 


Lc  oe 


orphanage  would  not  seem  advisable  for  "the 


tween  these  two  events,  nilhen  the  news 
of  the  discovery  reached  the.  Last,  thou- 
sands of  people  started  Vilest  for  the 
gold  fields.  The  route  of  many  of  tlese 
Forty-niners  went  through  Chicago,  v'ith 
them  came  pestilence  in  the  form  of  a 
cholera  epidemic.  In  many  Instances, 
whole  families  were  wiped  out,  in  others 
both  father  and  mother  were  taken, 
leaving  the  children  orphans.  There  wcr& 
so  many  of  the  latter  that  a group  of 
Chicago  civic  leaders  decided  that  seme 
plan  had  to  b^  made  for  their  care.  The 
Chicago  Orphan  Asylum  was  founded  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts.  Originally  the 
orphanage  was  located  in  a rented  build- 
ing on  the  lake  front  n«ar  the  present 
corner  of  Lake  street  and  Michigan 
avenue.  As  the  need  for  its  service  grew, 
the  orp'hanage  found  it  necessary  to  move 
from  time  to  time  to  larger  quarters. 


2 . 

In  1899,  a large  modern  building  was  erec-  Today,  after  25  years  of  experience,  ap- 
ted  at  South  Parkway  and  51st  street.  This  proximately  98,000  boys  and  girls  of  all 
provided  facilities  for  the  care  of  over  races  and  creeds  are  living  in  boarding 
150  children  and  the  necessary  staff.  In  homes.  In  North  Carolina,  there  are  more 
1931  this  building  was  abandoned.  The  than  80  licensed  boarding  homes,  and  there 

Chicago  Orphan  Asylum  decided,  along  with  is  a real  need  for  several  more  homes, 
other  leaders  in  the  field  of  child  welfare, 


that  foster  home  care  provided  a more  nor- 
mal and  adequate  environment  than'  congre- 
gated care  in  an  institution.  At  the 
present,  time  the  „ orphanage  . is  supervising 
and  caring  for  more  than  250  children  in 
foster  homes  scattered  over  the  whole 
metropolitan  area.  A staff  of  seven 
trained  workers  make  visits  to  each  of  the 
homes  at  least  once  a month  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  foster  parents  on  the 
care  of  the  children. 

Children  from  broken  homes  often  re- 
ceive foster  care  from  relatives.  Some 
times  it  has  been  necessary  for  youths  to 
work  out  their  board  and  lodging.  The 
ideal  situation  is  when  a child  can  be 
absorbed  into  a foster  family  and  not 
thought  of  as  a servant  or  an  outsider. 
Experience  has  shown  that  licensed  board- 
ing homes  provide  the  highest  type  of 
foster  care  for  dependent,  neglected,  and 
delinquent  children. 

The  boarding  home  idea  is  simple.  It 
means  that  a father  and  mother  act  as  sub- 
stitute parents,  for  a child  who  needs 
personal  attention  and  supervision,  and 
are  paid  a small  amount  each  month  for 
the  child’s  expenses.  It  is  not  a money 
making  proposition,  but  people  motivated 
by  a desire  to  be  active  and  of  service 
to  others  will  find  it  interesting  as 
well  as  remunerative  in  some  respects. 

Boarding  homes  have  to  be  approved  and 
licensed  by  the  state  and  are  selected 
with  great  care.  Boarding  home  parents 
must  be  people  of  good  character  and 
health.  They  must  be  people  whose  per- 
sonality and  temperament  enable  them  to 
work  with  children  in  a sympathetic  and 
constructive  manner.  Their  home  life, 
economic  situation,  and  standing  in  their 
community  are  taken  into  consideration. 
They  must  understand  that  children  are 
problems  because  they  have  been  deprived 
of  the  proper  home  life  and  training.  If 
these  things  can  be  substituted  and  if  a 
child  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  loved 
and  trusted,  many,  if  not  all,  of  his 
problems  will  disappear  in  time. 

Authorities  in  child  care  believe  this 
to  be  the  best  type  of  foster  home  care. 


FEBRUARY  PAYMENTS  REACH  57,030  CLIENTS 

Public  assistance  director  Nathan  H. 
Yelton,  announced  February  payments 
amounting  to  $>491,682  distributed  among 
57,030  North  Carolinians. 

An  average  of  $10.04  was  paid  to 
35,227  old  people  who  received  a total  of 
*353,704,  with  670  of  the  recipients  being 
widows  of  Confederate  veterans. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  came  to 
$137,987  which  gave  21,803  children  an 
average  of  #6.33  for  the  month. 

February  represented  the  second  month 
Federal  contributions  to  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  fund  amounted  to  one-half 
the  expenditure,  Yelton  said.  State  and 
local  treasuries  contributed  one-fourth 
each  instead  of  the  one-third  required 
before  January  1. 


PLANS  APPROVED  FOR  NEW  MCDOWELL  JAIL 

Approval  of  plans  for  a $48,000  new 
jail  for  McDowell  county  which  will  have 
a present  capacity  of  56  prisoners  has 
been  announced  by  W.  Curtis  Ezell,  direc- 
tor of  institutions  for  the  State  welfare 
department . 

The  jail  will  be  in  the  form  of  an 
annex  to  the  McDowell  county  court  house 
and  will  provide  offices  and  living  quar- 
ters for  Sheriff  Grady  Nichols. 

One  section  of  the  new  structure  will 
not  be  finished  under  the  present  plans 
but  will  contain  space  for  caring  for  16 
additional  prisoners  upon  later  installa- 
tion of  interior  equipment. 

Formerly  on  the  disapproved  list  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the 
McDowell  jail  after  construction  is  com- 
plete will  be  in  accord  with  Federal 
standards  and  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
prisoners  awaiting  trial  in  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  western  district. 

V.  W.  Breese,  Shelby,  was  architect 
for  the  building  which  will  be  constructed 
with  aid  from  a i/VPA  project. 


EZELL  SCORES  FEE  SYSTEM  AS  WORST  PROBLEM 
IN  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN  N.C. 

The  worst  problem  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  the  fee  system  of  pay- 
ing arresting  officers  and  jailers,  W.  C. 
Ezell,  director  of  the  division  of  insti- 
tutions and  corrections  of  the  State 
'Board'  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, told 
the  Raleigh  Woman's  Club  Institute  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency. 

"Most  of  the  persons  connected  with 
the  fee  system  are  sincere,  honest  and 
capable,  but  the  system  is  so  subject  to 
abuse  that  it  can  easily  discredit  some 
honest  and  well-intentioned  employee  or 
official,"  Ezell  said,  and  added  that  he 
believed  the  "baneful  practice"  had  a 
tendency  to  swell  the  number  of  arrests. 

Director  Ezell  pointed  out  that  three 
persons  are  brought  into  some  county  jail 
in  North  Carolina  every  twenty  minutes  of 
the  day  and  night,  making  a total  of  some 
80,000  a year. 

The  average  length  of  stay  is  about 
eight  days  for  the  1700  average  daily 
county  jail  population,  cared  for  at  a 
cost  of  65  cents  a day  or  about  $400,000 
a year  spent  from  the  county  treasuries. 

Ezell  scored  the  current  prevalent 
disregard  by  county  health  authorities 
of  the  law  requiring  physical  examination 
of  each  prisoner  within  43  hours  after 
commitment  to  jail  as  a danger  of  spread- 
ing tuberculosis  and  syphilitic  infection. 

The  director  said  too  many  children 
under  16  years  of  age  are  jailed  with  no 
good  purpose  served  and  in  violation  of 
the  attorney  general's  ruling  that  such 
practice  is  illegal. 

The  people  of  Forth  Carolina  have 
made  two  mistakes,  Ezell  said,  first  in 
terming  as  delinquency  acts  resulting 
from  lack  of  adjustment  to  society  be- 
cause of  inadequate  intellectual  com- 
prehension of  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ships, and  second  in  not  providing 
adequate  institution  and  public  education 
facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
mentally  retarded  child. 


PLEASE  CHECK  THE  ADDRESS  ON  YOUR 
ENVELOP  AND  IF  IT  IS  NOT  CORRECT 
OR  COULD  BE  MADE  MORE  COMPLETE  TO 
ENABLE  YOU  TO  GET  YOUR  COPY  EACH 
MONTH  MORE  PROMPTLY  ADVISE  US 
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MADISON  AND  FOLK  COUNTY  HOMES  CLOSED  TO 
MAKE  11  DISCARDED  IN  TWO-YEAR  PERIOD 

Official  notice  has  been  received  of 
the  closing  of  the  Polk  and  Madison  county 
homes  to  make  eleven  inactive  almshouses 
since  inception  of  the  public  assistance 
program  in  North  Carolina  according  to 
W.  C.  Ezell,  director  of  institutions  and 
corrections  for  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare. 

At  the  time  of  closing  there  were  four 
inmates  in  the  Polk  county  institution  who 
were  enabled  to  find  quarters  in  private 
homes  and  Calvin  R.  Edney,  Madison  welfare 
superintendent  in  Raleigh  for  a conference 
with  State  welfare  officials,  said  there 
were  24  inmates  in  the  Madison  home  at  the 
time  closing  was  authorized  by  the  county 
commissioners . 

Only  five  of  the  former  inmate's  "will 
fall  to  the  county  entirely  for  support, 
Edney  said,  the  others  having  been  eligi- 
ble for  public  assistance  grants  of  which 
the  county  will  pay  only  one -fourth. 

"Closing  of  the  county  home  will  mean 
a saving  of  approximately  $1800  a year  to 
Madison  county  taxpayers,"  Edney  stated. 

The  welfare  superintendent  reported 
the  former  inmates  as  greatly  pleased  with 
the  announcement  they  would  be  moved  from 
the  county  institution  into  private  homes. 

Twenty- five  North  Carolina  counties 
now  have  found  it  unnecessary  to  provide 
an  institution  to  care  for  needy  aged, 
many  of  them  having  been  eliminated 
several  years  ago,  Ezell  said. 

Closing  within  a period  of  slightly 
more  than  two  years  were  homes  in  Mitchell, 
Madison,  Hyde,  Greene,  Cherokee,  Chowan, 
Swain,  Cumberland,  Yancey,  Transylvania, 
and  Polk. 


LARCENY  LEADS  IN  CHARGES  LISTED  AGAINST 
CHILDREN  JAILED  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Most  of  the  children  put  in  county 
jails  in  North  Carolina  during  the  -four- 
year  1936-1959  period  were  taken  into 
custody  on  charges  of  larceny  and  breaking 
and  entering,  W.  C.  Ezell,  director  of 
the  division  of  institutions  and  correc- 
tions of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  "Welfare,  said  this  month. 

Jailed  in  1936  were  1231  children 
under  16;  the  number  lowered  to  1070  in 
1937;  dropped  to  883  in  1938  and  last  year 
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was  down  to  784. 

Said  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  .State  Welfare 
commissioner,  in  commenting  on  the  de- 
crease: ’'This  reduction  is  very  gratify- 

ing to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  but  it  has  not  been  made 
without  great  effort.  Even  yet  many 
children  are  put  in  jail  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  county  welfare  officials 
The  784  children  under  16  jailed  last 
year  "includes  97  in  Buncombe  county  held 
in  what  the  Buncombe  juvenile  court  calls 
'detention  quarters'1  but  which  are  termed 
a jail  in  view  of  the  interpretation 
placed  on  the  law  by  the  State’s  attorney 
general,"  Ezell  explained. 

Other  counts  on  which  incarcerations 
were  made  ranged-  from  murder,  arson  and 
forgery  to  violation  of  the  liquor  laws 
and  investigation,  with  the  largest  number 
other  than  the  larceny  group  falling  under 
the  investigation  classification. 

One  white  boy  by  the  name  of  Church 
was  booked  because  of  "disturbing  re- 
ligious worship"  during  1939.  In  the 
last  three  years  a total  of  137  children 
under  10  years  of  age  were  placed  in 
quarters  where  they  came  in  daily  contact 
with  hardened  criminals,  the  director 
said . 

Boys  and  girls  10  years  old  and  under 
were  placed  in  county  jails  last  year  in 
the  following  counties:  Cabarrus,  Car- 
teret, Caldwell,  Cleveland,  Craven, 
Cumberland,  Edgecombe,  Gaston,  Greene, 
Polk,  Pitt,  Randolph,  Robeson,  Rockingham, 
Ruthe  r f or d , and  Wi Ison. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM  GRADUALLY  EXPANDING 
TO  GIVE  FREE  LUNCHES  TO  WEEDY  CHILDREN 

With  five  counties  missing  from  the 
list,  a total  of . 1653  school  lunch  rooms 
in  North  Carolina  had  been  approved 
through  the  last  of  February  to  assist 
them  in  preparing  free  lunches  for 
122,995  undernourished  children  according 
to  A.  E.  Langston,  State  director  of 
commodity  distribution  for  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

Maximum  number  reached  by  the  .program 
last  year  was  843  schools  in  which  48,893 
undernourished  public  school  pupils  v*rere 
aided  with  surplus  commodity  lunches. 
Counties  without  certified  schools  on 
January  31  were:  Alleghany,  Davidson, 

New  Hanover,  Person,  and  Yancey. 


Ten  counties  represented  by  Alamance, 
Alexander,  Anson,  Camden,  Chowan,  Greene, 
Madison,  Onslow, .Perquimans,  Stanly, 
had  only  a small  percentage  of  the  schools 
and  needy  children  certified,  Langston 
said. 

Delivery  of  approximately  1,100,000 
pounds  of  apples,  butter,  flour,  raisins, 
•cereal,  prunes,  and  corn  meal  during 
February  to  the  schools  in  the  94  certi- 
fied counties  would  be  necessary  to 
sustain  the  program,  the  director  esti- 
mated . 

Extent  of  increase  in  the  program  he 
pointed  out  by  comparing  the  estimated 
February  delivery  with  the  total  supply 
of  1,469,666  pounds  of  food  delivered  to 
843  certified  lunch  rooms  during  the  en- 
tire previous  school  year. 

Langston  estimated  that  before  the 
close  of  the  current  school  year  about 
1000  schools  will  have  been  certified  for 
commodities  to  assist  in  giving  free 
lunches  to  approximately  148,000  under- 
nourished children. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  DIRECTOR  TELLS  NEGRO  'WELFARE 
INSTITUTE  ALCOHOL  IS  AN  OUTSTANDING 

FACTOR  IN  MENTAL  DISEASE  PROBLEM 

Alcoholism  is  an  outstanding  factor  in 
the  whole  problem  of  mental  disorders.  Dr. 
James  'Vats on,  director  of  the  mental  hy- 
giene division  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  told  the 
fifteenth  annual  Public  Welfare  Institute 
for  Negro  social  workers  at  St.  Augustine's 
College , 

"More  people  occup)y  beds  in  insane 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  than  in  all 
other  kinds  of  hospitals  combined  and  it 
is  necessary  to  build  six  new  mental  in- 
stitutions each  year  somewhere  in  the 
country  to  take  care  of  the  increasing 
number  of  mental  cases,"  Dr.  Watson  said. 

Heredity  has  a place  in  causing  mental 
disorder  but  not  so  important  a place  as 
other  causes  found  in  the  home,  school  or 
community,  since  insanity  develops  mostly 
from  frustration  of  the  main  drives  of 
a personality  of  which  sex  is  the  most 
mishandled,"  the  director  stated. 

Ascribing  much  brain  deterioration  to 
alcoholism  and  syphilis.  Dr.  Watson  said 
10  percent  of  mental  disease  would  be  pre- 
vented by  venereal  disease  control. 

Citing  best  methods  of  combating  in- 
creasing mental  disease,  he  told  the 


social  workers  to  aid  in  marshalling  all 
of  a prospective  patient’s  resources  to 
meet  his  liabilities  of  personality!  to 
attempt  to  lower  alcoholism,  and  to  work 
for  adequate  treatment  of  syphilis. 

State  Welfare  Commissioner,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bost,  told  the  Institute  the  most  signifi- 
cant development  in  child  welfare  in  the 
past  decade  has  been  a deepening  convic- 
tion of  public  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  children. 

The  commissioner  pointed  to  an  in- 
crease in  Federal  and  State  activities  in 
behalf  of  children  in  support  of  her 
statement  and  stressed  the  fact  that  North 
Carolina's  concern  is  for  all  children, 
beginning  even  before  birth  and  continuing 
until  the  child  reaches  maturity. 

’’The  present  short-sighted  policy  of 
ignoring  mentally  deficient  children  un- 
til undesirable  tendencies  develop  is  the 
most  expensive  way  of  dealing  with  that 
problem, "she  said. 

"The  home  and  family  are  the  first 
thing  of  importance  in  growth,  develop- 
ment and  education  of  children  and  a 
primary  responsibility  for  the  religious 
development  of  the  child  rests  upon  the 
parents,"  Mrs.  Bost  said. 

The  commissioner  said  Federal  aid  to 
schools  would  go  a long  way  toward 
solving  the  inequalities  of  education, 
especially  among  the  poorer  states,  and 
told  of  nearly  a million  children  of 
school  age  in  the  country  that  are  not 
enrolled  in  any  school. 

Approximately  105  Negro  education, 
recreation,  health  and  social  workers 
from  all  sections  of  the  State  attended 
the  Institute  which  is  sponsored  annually 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  'Welfare,  and  was  held  this  year 
February  8 and  9 . 


NEW  APPOINTMENTS  IN  THE  COUNTIES 

Miss  Robena  McLean  was  appointed  to 
assume  duties  of  Caswell  county  welfare 
superintendent  succeeding  Mrs.  W.  F. 

Wilson  who  resigned  to  become  field 
social  work  representative  for  the  State 
office.  Miss  McLean  received  her  A.  B. 
degree  from  the  Womans  College  and  social 
work  training  at  the  New  York  and  the 
North  Carolina  University  Schools  of 
Social  Work  and  met  all  requirements  of 
the  State  Board  for  county  superintendents 
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She  was  connected  with  the  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration  before  joining  the 
Caswell  county  staff  as  child  welfare 
assistant . 

* * * * 

Junior  caseworkers  employed  by  county 
department  staffs  since  the  first  of  the 
year  were:  Charles  E.  White,  Durham; 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Brinn,  Northampton;  Miss 
Cal lie  Umstead,  Davidson;  Miss  Eva  Mann, 
Iredell;  TTiss  Alice  Poe,  transferred  to 
Wake  from  Durham;  Miss  Gertrude  Hobbs, 
transferred  to  Guilford  from  Anson;  Mrs. 
Virginia  Reece,  transferred  to  Durham 
from  Caldwell;  Miss  Louise  Spear,  trans- 
ferred to  Rutherford  from  Forsyth. 

Casework  supervisor.  Miss  Barbara 
Lincoln  transferred  from  Burke  to  Forsyth, 
and  caseworkers  Miss  Caroline  C.  Long  and 
Margaret  Holmes,  who  had  been  with  Iredell 
and  Brunswick  staffs,  transferred  respec- 
tively to  Burke  and  Gaston.  - t 


PARENT-CHILD  RELATIONSHIPS  SHOULD  BE  OF  A 
NATURE  TO  MAKE  FOR  LOVE  AND  UNDERSTANDING 
By:  Marie  Jester,  Case  Consultant 

It  is  important  that  parents  should 
be  understanding  of  each  other,  each 
meeting  the  other’s  basic  needs  for  love, 
appreciation  and  sexual  satisfaction.  It 
is  important  not  only  for  the  parent's 
own  health  and  happiness  but  for  the 
development  of  their  children. 

A large  proportion  of  nervous,  mental 
and  behavior  difficulties  of  children 
have  been  found  to  be  due  to  the  strained, 
antagonistic  and  unstable  relations  be- 
tween parents.  The  quarreling  and  incom- 
patibilities of  parents  fill  the  child 
with  a profound  sense  of  anxiety,  with 
obsessing  fears  and  corroding  conflicts 
in  loyalties  and  affection. 

The  healthy  development  of  the  child's 
personality  is  basically  dependent  upon 
membership  in  a home  where  there  is  both 
a father  and  a mother  cooperating  in  a 
stable,  affectionate  and  permanent  part- 
nership and  where  happy  emotional  re- 
lationships prevail  between  the  various 
members  of  the  family  group.  Helen  Gibson 
Hogue  in  "Untying  Apron  Strings"  gives 
a fair  picture  of  the  problem. 

• There  is  more  than  a biological  need 


fo¥  parents.  Their  debt  .to  posterity  is 
not  paid  simply  by  providing  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  for  their  offspring. 
Parenthood  is  an  obligation  to  society  as 
well  as  to  the  child  and  it  can  be  met 
only  by  moulding  the  child  into  a social 
being. 

In  this  moulding  process  the  child 
[must  be  considered  as  an  individual. 
Respect  for  personality  must  be  at  the 
root  of  all  successful  character  growth, 
both  of  our  own  and  that  of  others  whom 
we  influence.  We  must  recognize  and 
appreciate  individual  differences.  In  our 
gardening  we  do  not  try  to  make  a calendula 
into  a rose  but  try  to  learn  the  needs  of 
the  calendulas  and  help  them  to  grow  into 
the  best  calendulas  possible.  If  we  are 
true  gardeners  we  enjoy  the  individual 
beauty  of  each  variety  of  flowers  in  our 
garden,  yet  some  of  us  go  from  our  gardens 
into . the  house  and  berate  athletic  Sallie 
for  not  practicing  her  violin  as  Anne  does. 

Our  human  plants  may  be  starving  for 
some  special  food  or  perhaps  they  need 
us  to  stop  digging  at  their  roots.  Human 
plants  need  lots  of  love  and  leaving  alone. 
We  need  to  discover  their  individual  needs 
for  ourselves  just  as  we  try  to  discover 
the  needs  of  our  phlox  and  freesias.  We 
must  have  the  same  j.oy  in  individual  dif- 
ferences of  children  as  we  have  in  our 
flowers.  Then,  too,  we  should  consider 
that  the  needs  of  children  are  different 
at  different  ages  and  we  should  not  expect 
them  to  blossom  too  early  but  give  them 
time  to  mature. 

In  order  to  meet  the  children's  needs 
more  adequately  we  should  understand  their 
attitudes  and  our  own.  There  are  three 
basic  attitudes  toward  life--to  shrink 
from  it,  fight  it,  or  cooperate  with  it. 
These  attitudes  result  from  our  feelings 
of  fear,  anger,  and  love.  A child's  atti- 
tude toward  life  is  conditioned  by  his 
experiences  in  his  family  relationships. 

If  the  feeling  of  fear  has  been  developed 
in  him,  he  shrinks  from  life;  if  the  feel- 
ing of  anger  has  been  developed,  he  fights 
it;  if  the  feeling  of  love  has  been 
developed,  he  cooperates  with  it.  His 
feelings  toward  life  are  governed  by 
whether  the  world  makes  him  angry,  fearful 
or  glad. 

A child  who  has  had  a series  of  expert 
ences  of  pain  or  punishment  or  has  been 
deprived  of  love  and  gentleness  and  has 
not  had  food  regularly,  or  warmth  and  com- 
fort, will  feel  insecure. 


Later,  when  he  goes  to  school  he  may  fear 
to  meet  this  larger  environment.  This 
may  carry  over  into  all  of  his  life  situ- 
ations and  he  will  tend  to  shrink  from 
all  responsibility. 

Anger  may  be  built  into  a child's 
personality  from  the  first  moment  of 
birth.  If  a child's  experiences  day  after 
day  arouse  rebellion  and  anger,  his  per- 
sonality becomes  charged  with  it.  He 
associates  his  experiences  of  anger  first 
to  those  who  minister  unkindly  to  his 
physical  wants,  and  quickly  transfers  his 
feeling  toward  people  and  objects  later 
in  his  larger  world.  With  a strap  or 
slipper  any  adult  can  force  a child  into 
immediate  obedienoe.  Even  though  the 
child  outwardly  submits,  he  may  rebel 
inwardly,  and  later  when  he  escapes 
parental  domination  he  will  express  his 
own  attitude  in  anti-social  ways.  He 
will  either  react  with  hatred  and  re- 
bellion for  all  authority  or  with  fear. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  a child 
should  never  be  punished  for  sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  punish  a child;  however 
there  must  always  be  love  and  understand- 
ing behind  the  authority  administering 
it. 

If  a child  feels  he  is  loved,  that 
someone  is  interested  in  what  he  is 
doing,  he  decides  it  is  a good  world  and 
he  is  glad.  There  is  an  outgoing  joy 
toward  those  in  his  family  and  then 
toward  those  in  his  larger  world.  He  is 
positively  conditioned  toward  life.  He 
has  learned  to  love  the  world  instead  of 
disliking  and  fearing  it.  It  is  probably 
the  most  important  thing  that  happens  to 
us  in  life  that  we  build  up  this  sense 
of  security,  this  satisfaction  in  our 
environment,  of  knowing  beyond  a shadow 
of  doubt  that  we  are  loved. 

There  is  a danger,  however,  in  this 
area  of  love.  A child  up  to  five  or  six 
years  of  age  is  naturally  self-centered 
because  everything  is  done  for  him.  He 
expects  everything  to  come  to  him.  If 
he  does  not  learn  to  give  love  as  well 
as  to  receive  it,  he  will  become  a self- 
centered,  self-loving  little  tyrant, 
expecting  the  world  to  revolve  around  him. 
We  can  help  him  to  become  a social  indivi- 
dual by  giving  him  opportunities  to 
express  his  love.  A baby  who  is  allowed 
to  do  something  for  daddy  or  mother  and 
is  praised  for  it  is  happy  in  his  ex- 
perience of  service.  If  we  are  not  care- 
ful we  discourage  a child's  early  ‘ 


expression  of  love. 

A baby  had  seen  his  mother  work  with 
pretty  strands  of  embroidery  thread  when 
seated  in  a certain  chair.  One  day  he 
pulled  the  basket  that  contained  the 
pretty  colored  threads  from  the  table  and 
dragged  it  across  the  room  to  his  mother 
scattering  the  contents  along  the  floor. 
The  mother,  not  realizing  that  it"  was  an 
effort  to  show  his  love  and  be  helpful, 
spanked  his  hands  and  said  severely,  "ho, 
no,  don’t  ever  touch  that  again."  She  had 
discouraged  his  act  of  service.  Another 
mother  found  that  her  small  son  had 
managed  to  climb  into  the  bath  tub  and 
mark  it  and  the  wall  about  it  with  black 
chalk.  When  she  came  upon  him  making 
the  marks,  the  child  said,  "Pretty  pictures 
for  mamma."  Instead  of  punishing  him  the 
mother  gave  him  some  sheets  of  paper  and 
said,  "Draw  pictures  for  mamma  on  this." 

We  should  always  encourage  children  in 
their  little  expressions  of  love  and 
service  for  it  is  in  this  way  that  they 
develop  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

We  adults  should  consider  what  effect 
our  own  attitudes  have  on  children  before 
we  criticise  their  behavior.  This,  of 
course,  is  very  often  difficult  because 
we  have  had  our  attitudes  moulded  in 
childhood  by  the  adults  who  made  up  our 
environment.  In  order  to  understand  the 
behavior  of  children  we  need  to  look  to 
our  own  attitudes  as  well  as  to  theirs. 


BOARDING  HOMES  MUST  CONFORM  TO  STANDARDS 
THOUGHT  BEST  FOR  PROPER  CARE  OF  CHILDREN 

Modern  democra.tic  social  orders  have 
designated  the  family  as  the  unit  respon- 
sible for  rearing  children  during  early 
years  of  life  and  instilling  in  them  the 
bases  for  future  adjustment  to  society. 

It  is  only  in  the  family  thai^  the  love 
and  attention  necessary  can  satisfactorily 
be  made  available  to  meet  those  needs 
inherent  in  every  child,  and  only  family 
life  affords  the  normal  situations  for 
childhood . 

Care  of  children  in  larger  groups  as 
are  present  in  child-caring  institutions 
cannot  afford  the  individual  attention 
and  training  prevalent  in  private  homes 
under  the  guidance  of  normal  parents . 

Some  children  need  institutional  care 
and  associations  while  others  get  along 
much  better  in  the  smaller  circles  of 


family  life.  Mary  was  one  of  the  latter 
group.  Up  until  she  was  seven  years  old 
she  had  been  kept  in  an  institution  and 
was  sent  to  school  when  she  was  six  years 
old.  She  was  retarded  in  her  classwork 
and  had  difficulties  in  reading  to  such 
an  extent  that  other  children  in  the  in- 
stitution teased  her  about  not  being  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  school  work. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a psychological 
examination  showed  Mary  to  have  normal  in- 
telligence, at  eight  years  of  age  she 
reached  the  point  where  she  refused  to  go 
to  school,  developed  hysterical  tendencies 
at  the  suggestion  of  classwork  and  conse- 
quently was  not  sent  to  school. 

Mary  became  the  virtual  shadow  of  the 
institution’s  matron,  fbPinwing  tier  about 
all  day  long  and  would  not  go  out  at  all. 

A middle-aged  couple  with  no  children 
of  their  own  had  raised  a foster  child 
from  age  six  to  sixteen  years  fairly  suc- 
cessfully, and  Mary  was  placed  in  the  home 
of  this  couple.  Both  the  foster  parents 
and  Mary  were  well -pr epared  for  the  new 
situation  before  Mary  joined  the  family 
circle  by  full  explanations  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  all  parties  concerned. 

The  foster  mother  was  a large,  ruddy 
woman  with  a hobby  of  gardening  both 
flowers  and  vegetables  and  was  very  friend 
ly  with  all  children.  For  some  time  after 
Mary  was  placed  in  the  i ‘ester  home  she 
transferred  her  shadowing  activities  to 
her  new  mother  and  continued  to  remain 
a lw ays  within  the  house. 

Gradually  she  was  given  small  duties 
to  perform  indoors  and  out  and  slowly  be- 
gan to  become  possessive  and  consider  her 
surroundings  as  "my  house"  and  "my  garden" 
In  a period  of  two  weeks  she  gained  six 
pounds  in  weight  and  was  we  11- tanned  by 
open  air  and  sunshine. 

School  was  never  mentioned  in  the 
new  circumstances,  but  during  the  summer 
a public  school  teacher  came  t_o  play  gamps 
with  1 ary  and  gradually  got  her  to  reading 
again.  After  eight  months  in  the  home  en- 
vironment Mary  became  a normal  child  and 
entered  school  where  she  no  longer  had 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand  where  very  young 
children  have  been  exploited  by  older 
people,  they  quite  often  refuse  to  accept 
guidance  from  them  and  are  suspicious  of 
their  every  move. 

Tom,  aged  twelve,  came  from  a family 
consisting  of  a large  number  of  illegiti- 
mate children  living  in  the  mountains.  At 
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twelve  his  father  still  beat  him  and  made  conduct  will  be  taught  and  set  as  an  ex- 


Tom's  life  so  miserable  he  finally  ran 
away.  Tom  wouldn't  talk  but  he  would 
steal . 

That  is  practically  all  he  was  doing 
on  the  streets  of  a small  town  when  one 
of  the  local  barbers  found  him,  gavo  him 
a haircut,  took  him  home  and  began  to 
take  care  of  the  youth.  The  boy  still 
preferred  silence  to  conversation . When 
it  was  discovered  he  had  congenital 
syphilis,  the  barber  gave  up  caring  for 
the  child  and  he  was  placed  in  the  county 
home . 

Here  he  was  given  medical  attention 
for  his  disease  and  was  taken  under  tfr>e 
wing  of  the  caretaker  who  became  especial- 
ly fond  of  him.  In  the  new  situation, 

Tom  began  to  talk:  he  even  started  to 
school  but  got  along  poorly.  Psychologi- 
cal tests  showed  the  youth  to  be  subnormal 
in  intelligence. 

A boarding  home  was  selected  for  Tom 
and  both  he  and  the  foster  parents  were 
carefully  prepared  to  begin  their  new 
association.  The  new  parents  had  a boy 
of  their  own  four  or  five  years  older 
than  Tom  and  this  child  soon  became  his 
pattern.  Two  years  later  when  Tom  was 
fift  een  years  old  another  psychological 
test  snowed  him  to  be  of  normal  intelli- 
gence . 

He  became  very  good  in  his  school 
work  and  often  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  Periodically  he  goes  to  visit 
his  natural  mother  and  seems  to  have 
gotten  away  from  his  stealing  tendency. 
Tern  now  is  at  the  age  where  he  can  enter 
a school  where  he  can  get  special  train- 
ing to  fit  him  to  earn  a living. 

In  a case  such  as  this  the  interven- 
ing of  a brief  period  of  institutional 
life  such  as  Tom  experienced  in  the  county 
home  served  to  eliminate  to  a large  ex- 
tent his  previous  distrust  of  older 
people  and  the  idea  that  they  were  all 
working  against  him. 

Boarding  homes  such  as  these  are  never 
chosen  haphazardly,  but  must  meet  certain 
eet  rules  and  requirements  and  must  be  re- 
licensed  every  year.  Preferably  the  home 
should  be  located  in  the  country,  a small 
town,  or  on  the  outskirts  of  a larger 
town  or  city.  Homes  in  congested  sections 
of  municipalities  are  never  approved. 

All  local  ordinances  of  construction 
end  sanitation  must  be  conformed  with 
and  moral  conditions  in  the  home  must  be 
such  that  there  is  an  assurance  the  best 


ample  for  the  children. 

Since  a normal  family  life  is  the  pur- 
pose of  boarding  home  care,  a home  having 
both  foster  father  and  foster  mother  is 
preferred  to  a home  having  only  a foster 
mother.  The  new  parents  must  be  of  suit- 
able age  and  temperament  to  care  for  chil- 
dren and  the"  mental  and  physical  health 
of  each  member  of  the  familjr  must  b.e  good. 

Assurance  must  be  given  that  adequate 
and  proper  diet  will  be  furnished  for  the 
individual  child  and  that  sleeping  quar- 
ters and  space  for  both  indoor  and  out- 
door play  will  be  safe  and  adequate.  The 
home  must  be  accessible  for  regular  atten- 
dance at  school  and  church. 

There  should  be  other  and  adequate 
sources  of  income  for  the  family  in  . - 
addition  to  income  received  for  board  of 
children,  but  no  home  which  conducts 
rooming  or  boarding  facilities  for  adults 
will  be  licensed  to  care  for  children. 

Unless  they  are  brothers  and  sisters, 
not  more  than  four  children  can  be  cared 
for  in  the  same  home  at  the  same  time  and 
not  more  than  two  children  under  two  years 
of  age  may  be  boarded  at  the  same  time 
unless  the  boarding  mother  is  a trained 
nurse . 

It  is  not  desirable  to  have  more  than 
six  children  in  one  home  including  the 
family's  own  children  under  twelve  years 
of  age. 

Each  child  before  placement  is  ex- 
amined by  a competent  physician  and  if 
there  is  no  trained  nurse  in  a boarding 
home  some  arrangement  must  be  made  where- 
by normal  infants  under  seven  months  of 
age  will  be  seen  once  a month  by  a 
physician  and  thereafter  every  six  weeks 
until  one  year  old. 

Children  from  one  to  two  years  of  age 
must  be  seen  by  a physician  every  three 
months  and  the  child  and  foster  parents 
should  be  visited  by  a probation  officer 
or  caseworker  at  least  once  every  six 
weeks . 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  ARE  URGED  TO  REGISTER 
AS  SUCH  IN  1940  CENSUS  ENUMERATIONS 

The  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  in  its  official  organ,  "The 
Compass"  is  urging  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  social  work  to  take  advantage 
of  the  long  list  of  classifications 
set  up  for  them  in  listing  the  census 
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Fifteen  hundred  and  sixty  times  I have 
addressed  those  words  to  youthful  offenders,  can  be  done 
Fifteen  hundred  and  sixty  boys  and 
girls--"bad"  according  to  the  statutes  of 
the  State--have  been 


Here  is  the  experience  of  a 
Nebraska  juvenile  judge  in 
methods  of  handling  youthful 
offenders.  To  the  judges 
of  juvenile  courts  in  North 
Carolina  and  to  superintend- 
ents of  welfare,  caseworkers 
and  probation  officers  it  may 
be  valuable  as  a future  guide 
in  dealing  with  the  delinquent 
youth  of  the  stat®. 


brought  into  my  court. 

Fifteen  hundred  and 
sixty  times  I have 
watched  the  expression 
on  the  face  of  a child 
as  it  experienced  its 
first  encounter  with 
the  law  of  the  land... 

The  juvenile 
court  over  which  X 
have  presided  for  15 
years  serves  a communi- 
ty of  30,000  persons.  iie're  the  same  kind 
of  people  you'll  find  in  Maine  and  Florida, 
in  Australia  and  Canada.  It  happens  we 
live  in  Nebraska.  None  of  us  is  very  rich; 
some  of  us  are  desperately  x’oor.  We're 
not  totally  good  no"  totally  bad.  Thus  my 
experience  -with  a typical  problem — juvenile 
delinquency — in  a typical  comm  uni  try'  enables 
me,  I feel,  to  speak  with  some  authority 
on  the  subject. 

When  people  ask  me,  "Judge,  what's 
wrong  with  the  young  people  of  today?"  my 
answer  is  always  the  same:  "There's 
nothing  wrong  with  the  young  folks--the 
trouble  is  with  their  elders." 


warrant  should  be  issued  for  the  parents 
01  the  child,  charging  them  with  contri- 
buting to  the  delinquency  of  a minor, 
instead'  of  permitting  them  to  throw  all 
the  blame  on  their  offspring. 

Another  group  which- tries  to  place 
the  blame  for  wrongdoing  solely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  children  are  the  public 
officials  sleeted  to  combat  lawlessness. 
Ifm  sick  and  tired  of  having  "holier- 
than-thou"  prosecuting  attorneys,  rough- 
and-ready  police  officers,  and  hair- 
splitting judges  continue  to  produce 
youthful  criminals. 

The  record  of  my  court  shews  what 

Of  the  1,560  boys  and  girls 
wixh  whom  it  has  dealt,  only  50  were  sent 
to  penal  and  correctional  institutions; 

of  these,  only  six  con- 
tinued in  a life  of 
crime.  Six  failures  in 
1,560  attempts l 


Let's  see  how  it 


works . 

Carl  was  an  icebox 
thief.  He  was  a sorry 
figure  as  he  shuffled 
into  the  courtroom: 
dirty  face,  dishevelled 
hair,  clothes  in  dis- 
array, and  a putty like 
color  to  his  skin.  He  mumbled  his  plea 
of  gui-lty.  His  only  excuse  was,  "I'm 
Hungry  all  the  time." 

I read  the  list  of  stolen  articles: 
butter,  cheese,  milk,  custards.  He  had 
passed  up  cake,  pie,  and  sweets.  I 
wondered  why,  and  ordered  a complete 
physical  check-up.  The  doctor  reported-- 
rickets.  A diet  was  recommended  contain- 
ing every  item  Carl  had  st-olen — plus 
cod-liver  oili 

Then  I called  in  his  father.  Carl's 
mother  was  dead.  His  father,  a well-paid 
railroad  employee,  maintained  a nice  home, 
but  there  was  no  housekeeper  and  the  boy 


In  my  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents ,was  left  to  shift  for  himself  from  early 
I have  found  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  a morning  till  latp  at  night.  He  had  to 


prepare  his  own  meals,  and  the  father  evi- 
dently thought  a growing  youth's  diet 
should  consist  solely  of  candy,  cold  meat, 
and  bread,  for  that  was  all  he  brought 
home  • 

I could  have  sentenced  Carl  to  a re- 
form school,  but  instead  I placed  him  on 
probation  and  gave  the  father  a verbal 
hiding.  Carl  finished  high  school, 
attended  an  art  academy,  and  today  is  a 
young  sculptor  of  much  promise — and  far 
from  a social  problem. 

You  may  say,  "Any  judge  would  have 
done  the  same."  But  there's  the  rub — they 
don't  do  it. 

Recently  I visited  the  juvenile  court 
in  a neighboring  city.  A 16-year-old  boy 
was  brought  in  from  a jail  cell  and  the 
court  clerk  droned  the  charge  against  him: 
"Theft  of  a box  of  tools,  valued  at  $25, 
all  contrary  to  the  statutes  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided  and  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  State." 

The  boy  mumbled  "Guilty";  a policeman 
reported  he  had  been  "hanging  around"  with 
a "bad  bunch"  and  ought  to  be  taught  a 
lesson.  The  judge--without  a question  as 
to  why  the  boy  stole  the  tools — handed 
down  his  decision:  "One  day  for  each 
dollar  of  value."  If  you  know  county 
jails  as  well  as  I,  you  know  that  when 
that  boy  came  out,  he  had  a thorough 
foundation  in  crime. 

That's  the  typical  procedure. 

My  first  case  concerned  a 15-year-old 
girl  who  admitted  shoplifting  cosmetics 
and  silk  underthings.  She  said  she  had 
taken  the  things  so  that  she  might  look 
as  nice  as  the  other  girls  at  school.  A 
weak  excuse?  Yes — but  I was  convinced 
she  was  not  fundamentally  bad.  I told 
her  to  return  home  under  probation,  finish 
school,  and  then,  through  her  own  efforts, 
earn  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  stolen 
articles . 

Instead  of  accepting  this  judgment 
happily,  she  screamed  at  me,  "No,  no, 
don’t  do  that l Send  me  away.  I can't  go 
back.  They  stare  so." 

Astounded,  I asked  her  what  she 
meant.  She  whirled  and  pointed  at  the 
courtroom  crowded  to  the  doors . 

For  the  first  time  I realized  what 
the  usual  crowd  of  spectators  in  a juvenile 
courtroom  means  to  a youthful  offender. 
There  they  sat — mouths  agap,  smirking 
smiles  on  their  faces,  bent  forward  not 
to  miss  a single  word,  eyes  glistening 


with  anticipation.  Yes,  there  they  sat, 
he-nudgers  and  she-gossips,  with,  the  mor- 
bid interest  of  witnessing  the  tragedy 
in  a child ' s life . 

I cleared  the  courtroom  and,  alone, 
convinced  the  girl  she  should  go  home 
and  try  it  again.  She  did,  and  she’s  a 
fine  young  matron  in  the  community  today — 
her  "crime"  long  forgotten. 

I'm  grateful  to  that  child,  for  her 
rebellion  resulted  in  the  succeeding 
1,559  cases  being  heard  in  strict  privacy. 
My  coiirtroom  is  a simply  furnished  office 
with  a flat-top  desk  and  chair  for  me  and 
a chair  for  the  youngster  who  has  run 
afoul  of  the  law.  A few  pictures,  book- 
cases, and  an  American  flag  are  the 
decorations,  and  inspire  the  confidence 
of  the  young  people  who  must  come  to  see 
me.  I want  them  to  know  me  as  a friend, 
not  as  some  ogre  waiting  to  gobble  them 
up.  I have  never  tried  to  put  the  fear 
of  the  law  into  the  hearts  of  these  chil- 
dren. * 

Once  in  the  midst  of  a campaign  for 
reelection,  a freckle-faced  boy  who  was 
on  probation  came  to  my  office.  Instead 
of  making  a report,  he  emptied  his 
pockets  of  small  change — a total  of  77 
cents • 

"I  want  that  many  of  those  cards 
with  your  picture  on  them,"  he  explained. 

"What  do  you  want  them  for?"  I 
countered . 

"There 're  a lot  of  posts  around  our 
neighborhood  I can  nail  them  on.  Gee, 
Judge,  I don't  want  you  to  get  licked l" 

I gave  him  the  posters  and  paid  him 
half  a dollar  for  putting  them  up.  Early 
next  morning  I found  how  well  he  had 
done  the  job  when  an  official  of  a public 
utility  company  called  and  asked  if  I 
didn't  have  more  sense  than  to  nail  \ 
election  dodgers  on  its  posts.  My  young 
friend  in  his  zeal  had  made  me  liable 
to  fine  and  imprisonment l \ 

A prominent  physician  sat  in  my 
office  one  day  twisting  his  fingers  and 
trying  to  make  excuses  for  his  son  who 
had  been  caught  with  some  other  boys 
stealing  copper  and  brass  from  a ware- 
house. ^ 

"I  had  no  idea  Tom  was  hanging 
around  with  that  gang,"  he  wailed. 

"Why  didn't  you?"  I asked.  "Isn't 
it  your  business  to  know  what  your  son 
is  doing?" 

"I've  been  too  busy,"  he  explained. 


"What  will  it  profit  you  to  heal  the 
whole  world  if  you  lose  your  own  son?”  I 
suggested,  paraphrasing  a Biblical  quota- 
tion. "If  you  knew  there  was  a gang  in 
the  community,  wasn't  it  your  duty  as  a 
good  citizen  to  report  it  or  to  see  that 
its  energies  were  directed  into  worth- 
while channels?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  admitted. 

"There's  no  supposing  about  it.  You 
good  people  make  me  tired,"  I told  him. 
"You  know  of  youngsters  who  are  headed 
straight  for  juvenile  court,  but  just  be- 
cause your  own  precious  child  is  not  a 
part  of  the  gang  you  think  it's  none  of 
your  business.  You  throw  the  entire 
responsibility  upon  the  police.  It  would 
serve  you  right  if  I sent  Tom  away  to  an 
institution." 

"No,  no,  Judge,  don't  do  that!"  he 
pleaded . 

"Very  well.  I'll  put  your  son  under 
probation  to  you.  One  more  mistake  and 
off  he  goes.  If  you  can't  save  your  own 
son  from  a life  of  crime,  you  certainly 
can't  expect  others  to  do  it  for  you," 

I told  him. 

When  the  boy  appeared,  his  complaint 
was  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  after 
school.  His  father  was  too  busy  to  pay 
him  any  attention  and  he  had  to  go  outside 
to  seek  his  pleasures.  He  readily  ad- 
mitted the  theft  and  told  me  it  was  done 
more  for  excitement  than  anything  else. 
Each  one  of  the  gang  was  called  in  and 
told  stories  practically  the  same.  A 
group  of  businessmen  interested  themselves 
in  the  problem  and  sponsored  an  athletic 
association  which  gives  the  boys  plenty 
of  excitement  without  violating  the  law. 
The  solution  was,  of  course,  simple  once 
the  caus  e was  found . 

Consider  Blinky  for  a moment.  He 
was  a "tough",  the  bully  of  his  grade 
school.  He'd  whipped  every  youngster  in 
the  neighborhood  and  was  beginning  to 
extend  his  territory  when  the  police 
brought  him  to  me  as  an  incorrigible. 
Blinky  sported  a black  eye,  a missing 
tooth,  a longshoreman's  vocabulary,  and 
a defiant  attitude  as  he  sat  across  from 
me . 

I couldn't  get  a coherent  story  from 
him,  try  as  I might,  so  I asked  help 
from  a psychiatrist.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  I was  told  that  if  Blinky  were  pro- 
vided with  a glass  eye,  he  might  become 
a normal,  healthy,  and  happy  youngster! 


He  had  lost  an  eye  in  an  accident 
and  his  parents  were  too  poor  to  have  it 
replaced  artificially.  The  ugly  empty 
socket  gave  Blinky  an  inferiority  complex 
which  he  sought  to  conquer  by  proving  his 
physical  superiority.  The  glass  eye  we 
got  for  him  changed  his  whole  life.  He 
became  a friendly  lad  who  went  out  of  his 
way  to  help  others. 

What  earthly  good  would  a reform 
school  have  done  Blinky? 

No,  institutional  punishment  will 
never  take  the  place  of  the  good  old- 
fashioned  hairbrush  coupled  with  parental 
understanding.  I've  tried  to  reconcile 
myself  to  the  idea  that  the  State  should 
care  for  youthful  delinquents,  but  I was 
cured  when  I visited  a reform  school 
recently. 

I found,  among  other  things,  a prize 
herd  of  dairy  cattle  and  a bull  which  was 
the  pride  of  the  superintendent.  That 
animal  had  better  quarters  and  better  care 
and  its  diet  was  more  closely  watched  than 
were  those  of  the  300  boys  in  the  insti- 
tution. I admire  perfection  in  dumb 
animals,  but  I can't  place  so  much  value 
on  a prize  bull  as  I do  upon  a boy  or 
girl. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
crime.  Wherever  it  has  been  attacked  on 
a businesslike  basis,  crime  succumbs  to 
the  forces  of  right.  But  it  cannot  be 
legislated  out  of  existence.  It  cannot 
be  choked  to  death  on  the  gallows  nor 
burned  alive  in  the  electric  chair.  Its 
roots  must  be  aestroyed--and  that  means 
stopping  the  delinquencies  among 
juveniles . 

Children  are  too  frequently  forced 
to  do  things  they  do  not  want  to  do.  This 
is  all  right  as  far  as  discipline  is  con- 
cerned, but  when  it  touches  upon  the 
future  career  of  the  child,  it  may  be  un- 
fortunately the  cause  of  misdeeds. 

Joe  is  an  example  of  this.  His 
grandmother  had  complained  that  he  daubed 
the  house  with  paint  and  played  hooky 
from  school.  He  was  brought  to  my  office 
clutching  a box  of  water  colors  snatched 
from  the  counter  of  a 10-cent  store. 

Alone,  I began  to  question  him.  He  didn't 
like  school  and  couldn't  see  any  sense 
to  algebra  and  Latin.  He  had  other  am- 
bitions that  seemed,  to  me,  entirely 
reasonable.  But  there  was  still  the 
stolen  paintbox. 

"What  will  we  do  about  that,  Joe?" 


4 


I asked. 

"Let  . te.ke  it  back  to  the  store  and 
tell  the  mi  aw  sorry  I am  for  what  I 


did",  he  su,  ’ted. 


If  you  nk  Joe  was  taking  the  easy 
way  out.,  jus  'call  a time  when  you  had 
to  apologize  some  wrong  you  did.  It 

takes  courage  lo  I told  him  to  hurry  down 
and.  do  it. 

In  half  an  hour  Joe  was  back,  and 
words  were  tumbling  from  his  lips:  "Say, 
Judge,  that's  a swell  guy  over  at  the  store 
He  gave  me  the  dickens,  but  know  what? 

He's  going  to  let  me  work  after  school  and 
on  Saturdays.  I can  get  those  things  now. 
All  I have  to  do  is  get  better  grades  in 
algpbra  and  Latin.  It's  a cinch." 

Joe  didn't  know  he  was  the  victim  of 
a "frame-up".  The  store  manager  and  I had 
double-crossed  him  while  he  was  on  the  way 
over  1 

Later  his  grandmother  came  sniffling  n 
into  the  office  again.  "That  crazy  Joe 
is  at  it  again,  Judge.  The  whole  place  is 
covered  with  paint.  Paint,  paint,  paint — 
that's  all  he  does.  You've  got  to  do  some- 
thing . " 

That  evening  I went  to  Joe's  home  ex- 
pecting to  find  a mess.  Instead  a perfect- 
ly normal  boy  met  me  at  the  door  and  led 
me  into  a well-lighted  basement.  The  paint 
was  there  all  right,  but  beautifully  dis- 
tributed on  canvas.  I discussed  Joe  with 
some  art  lovers  in  the  community,  and  now 
he  is  attending  art  school.  I'll  bet  a 
month's  pay  that  some  day  his  signature  on 
a canvas  will  mean  something. 

Yet  most  juvenile  courts  would  have 
put  him  in  a reform  school — tried  to  make 
him  a criminal l 

All  delinquencies  are  not  due  to 
parental  neglect.  Society  itself  has  a 
pretty  rotten  record. 

Grace,  a waitress,  was  charged  with 
stealing  a purse  containing  $2.50.  Her 
employer  loudly  insisted  she  be  sent  to 
an  institution.  "She's  given  my  place  a 
bad  name,"  he  whined. 

Investigation  revealed  she  was  an 
orphan  and  worked  12  hours  a day  for  $6 
a week,  like  the  other  girls.  And  they 
had  to  pay  for  every  dish  they  broke. 

Coughing  continually  as  she  told  her 
story,  she  said  she  had  never  been  to  see 
a doctor,  though  she  wasn't  able  to  get 
rid  of  her  cold.  It  took  all  her  money 
to  pay  rent  and  buy  clothing  and  other 
necessities.  Vehemently  she  exclaimed. 


"I'd  rather  steal  than  become  a street 
walker  like  the  other  girls  because  the 
pay  is  so  small".  A doctor  confirmed  my 
suspicions  that  she  was  suffering  with 
tuberculosis  and  a few  months  later  she 
died  in  the  sanitarium  where  I sent  her. 

The  restaurant  owner--what  about  him? 
He's  still  doing  business,  still  driving 
girls  into  lives  of  immorality,  still  a 
solid  citizen,  and  no  law  can  touch  himl 

Physical  and  mental  examinations  are 
•regular  routine  in  my  court  in  all  doubt- 
ful cases.  We've  found  children  suffer- 
ing with  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  irrita- 
ting skin  disorders,  defective  vision, 
defective  hearing,  infected  teeth  and 
tonsils.  The  correction  of  the  defect 
has  often  transformed  a public  liability 
into  an  asset. 

Why  in  the  name  of  commons ense  don't 
we  as  a people  and,  more  particularly,  we 
public  officials  who  deal  with  youth, 
find  the  cause  of  a youth's  difficulty 
and  eliminate  it?  The  United  States  is 
policed  by  experienced  town  marshals , city 
police,  county  sheriffs,  and  State  patrols 
working  in  cooperation  with  Federal 
authorities.  These  may  be  depended  upon 
to  track  down  the  mature  criminal  and 
bring  him  to  justice. 

The  mature  criminal  is  the  minor 
part  of  the  crime  problem.  Most  people 
believe  that  the  Dillingers,  Fretty  Boy 
Floyds,  and  Baby  Face  Nelsons  are  the 
principal  menaces  in  the  crime  drama. 

This  is  not  true.  Sixty-five  percent  of 
the  United  States'  annual  crime  bill  of 
15  billion  dollars  may  be  traced  directly 
to  first  offenders.  And,  get  this,  99 
of  every  100  first  offenders  have  juvenile 
court  records  as  delinquents.  I contend 
there  is  something  wrong  somewhere  when 
failures  in  juvenile  courts  run  that  high. 

Some  cities  have  junior  police jboys' 
clubs  and  similar  organizations  are  doing 
a fine  job  of  combatting  juvenile  de- 
linquency in  many  places.  However,  there 
is  no  general  coordinated  effort.  Yet  it 
is  a matter  of  record  that  wherever  the 
problem  has  been  approached  with  intelli- 
gence, marked  progress  has  been  made 
toward  its  elimination.  When  citizens 
realize  correcting  existing  evils  will 
save  them  9-^-  billion  dollars  annually, 
it  won't  take  long  for  them  to  get  the 
job  done. 

Start  the  cleanup  in  the  juvenile 
courts  themselves.  Eliminate  the  juvenile 


court  judges  who  have  no  conception  of 
their  responsibilities.  Many  prosecuting 
attorneys  might  well  be  shorn  of  their 
offices  too.  I believe  that  every  law 
school  should  include  courses  to  qualify 
those  who  aspire  to  serve. as  juvenile 
judges  and  judges  of  domestic-relations 
courts.  A lawyer  without  social  vision 
becomes  a judge  without  social  vision. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  my 
community  can  be  duplicated  anywhere--if 
the  citizenship,  the  public  officials,  and 
the  courts  cooperate.  Look  around  your 
own  community  without  rose-colored  glasses 
What  unsavory  conditions  do  you  find  which 
are  contributing  factors  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency? How  many  really  "bad"  boys 
and  girls  do  you  know  about?  'What  makes 
them  "bad"?  How  many  youthful  gangs  are 
there?  What  would  you  suggest  be  done  to 
improve  conditions?  What  can  you  as  an 
individual  do  to  bring  about  these  im- 
provements? What  are  your  public  official* 
doing  about  it?  Answer  these  questions  — 
then  acti 

I’d  like  to  issue  a bench  warrant  for 
every  citizen  and  assemble  them  in  one 
gigantic  courtroom.  Then  I would  address 
them  thus  : 

"The  defendants  will  rise  and  faoe 
the  court.  The  sentence  of  the  court  is 
that  you  leave  nothing  undone  that  a 
people  might  do  to  make  certain  that  the 
children  of  today  do  not  populate  the 
prisons  of  tomorrow. 

"Court  dismissed i" 


CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  HAS  SET  OUT 
19,000,000  TREES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Nineteen  million  forest  trees  have 
been  planted  in  North  Carolina  since  the 
start  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
James  J.  McEntee,  Director  of  the  Corps, 
said  in  commenting  on  the  state's  Arbor 
Day,  March  22. 

Of  the  39  camps  now  operating  in 
North  Carolina,  McEntee  said,  13  are  under 
direction  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and 
eight  under  the  National  Park  Service. 

He  explained  that,  through  the  allo- 
cation in  1933  and  1934  of  <#30,000,000  of 
Emergency  Conservation  Work  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  national  forest  lands  through- 
out the  South  and  East,  North  Carolina's 
national  forests  have  increased  from 
420,700  acres  under  government  ownership 
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in  1933,  to  more  than  900,000  in  1938. 

There  has  been  an  average  of  about  14  camps 
on  national  forest  lands,  and  for  several 
periods,  one  on  State-owned  forest  land 
carrying  on  reforestation. 

The  CCC  reforestation  program  in 
North  Carolina  has  resulted  in  speeding 
production  in  nurseries  to  supply  the 
necessary  seedlings  for  the  planting  pro- 
gram. The  State  forest  tree  nursery  on 
the  Clayton  State  Forest  in  Johnston 
County  raised  its  annual  production  capa- 
city from  a half-million  seedlings  to  ten 
•million  with  the  aid  of  CCC  workers.  Three 
new  nurseries  on  Federal  forest  lands  were 
established  as  part  of  the  CCC  reforesta- 
tion program,  and  by  1938  reported  a total 
annual  production  capacity  of  13,000,000 
young  trees. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  North 
Carolina  CCC  program,  enrollees  from  the 
forest  camps  have  spent  a total  of  168,000 
man-days  of  labor  in  these  nurseries, 
collecting  and  processing  seeds  for  plant- 
ing, weeding  new  beds,  transplanting  and 
shipping  planting  stock.  They  have 
gathered  34,800  bushels  of  pine  cones  from 
which  to  extract  seeds,  and  380,000  pounds 
of  hardwood  seeds. 

Since  forest  fire  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  forest  destruction,  CCC 
enrollees  have  extended  and  improved  the 
fire  control  systems  throughout  North 
Carolina's  timbered  areas.  In  addition, 

CCC  crews  have  been  the  backbone  of  the 
forest  fire  defense  during  tho  past  seven 
years,  having  spent  a total  of  107,200 
man-days  of  actual  fire  fighting.  CCC 
camps  located  on  private  timber lands  are 
limited  to  fire  protection  work  only. 

Arbor  Day  was  first  observed  in 
Nebraska  in  1872.  The  plan  was  conceived 
by  J.  Sterling  Morton,  then  a member  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  later  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  idea  of  an  Arbor  Day 
spread  to  other  States  and  was  first  ob- 
served in  North  Carolina  in  1893. 

Selecting  agency  for  CCC  enrollees  in 
North  Carolina  is  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Public  Welfare.  T.  L.  Grier  is 
supervisor  of  selection. 


PUBLIC  'WELFARE  NEWS  will  be  glad  to 
get  contributions  from  members  of  the 
county  staffs  on  any  phase  of  general 
welfare  work. 


EZELL  SAYS  METHOD  OF  PAYING  ALMSHOUSE 
KEEPERS  ON  FEE  BASIS  IS  UNSATISFACTORY 

The  cost  of  operating  county  homes  in 
North  Carolina  has  declined  more  than  a 
quarter  million  dollars  since  the  public 
assistance  program  went  into  effect  in 
1937,  W.  C.  Ezell,  director  of  the  division 
of  institutions  and  corrections  of  the 
State  welfare  department,  said  this  month. 

At  the  same  time  the  welfare  official 
scored  the  "noxious"  practice  of  paying 
county  home  superintendents  so  much  for  - 
each  inmate  and  letting  them  make  an 
additional  profit  by  effecting  savings  on 
the  grocery  bills. 

Ezell  gave  full  credit  to  the  program 
headed  by  Public  Assistance  Director, 

Nathan  H.  Yelton,  as  the  most  likely  cause 
of  the  decrease  in  outlay  of  tax  funds 
for  county  almshouses.  Eleven  counties 
have  closed  their  poor  homes  and  placed 
the  former  inmates  on  public  assistance 
rolls  since  the  social  security  program 
became  effective  in  North  Carolina  in 
1937. 

Counties  spent  $948,220.61  in  1937 
and  $678,876.73  in  1939  to  maintain  alms- 
houses, a drop  of  28  per  cent,  the  report 
stated.  The  number  of  county  homes  de- 
clined from  86  to  75,  and  the  average 
monthly  per  capita  cost  from  #17.11  to 
$16.90. 

Ezell  said  the  annual  saving  had  made 
it  possible  for  counties  to  put  an  extra 
million  into  public  assistance  grants, 
three-fourths  of  which  are  paid  from 
State  and  Federal  funds. 

"The  assistance  programs  have  also 
made  it  possible,  " he  continued,  "for  a 
number  of  dependent  children,  aged  and 
blind  persons  to  live  in  private  homes 
where  they  are  able  to  live  in  a family 
atmosphere  and  among  friends  of  their  own 
choos ing ." 

The  State  welfare  official  then  added : 

"The  still  prevalent  custom  of  'letting 
out  the  keep'  of  the  county  home  wards  to 
the  most  favorable  bidder  is  a matter  of 
concern.  Although  the  practice  is  less 
common  in  the  management  of  the  county 
homes  than  in  the  county  jails,  it  still 
is  prevalent.  Thirteen  of  the  75  homes 
now  operating  pay  the  superintendent  on  a 
fee  basis.  The  fees  range  from  $5.50  to 
$17.50  per  month. 

"Any  system  which  allows  a stated 


amount  for  boarding  and  expects  that  the 
keeper's  income  will  consist  in  the 
difference  between  what  is  allowed  for 
boarding  and  what  is  actually  spent  on 
the  people  has  noxious  implications.  A 
salary  system  of  paying  public  employes 
has  less  dangers  of  abuse.  It  is  cus- 
tomary that  the  superintendent  gets  the 
house  and  certain  farm  lands  rent  free, 
in  addition  to  fees  allowed." 

No  uniform  practice  of  paying  county 
home  superintendents  in  the  75  counties 
maintaining  almshouses  exists,  Ezell 
said . 

Eleven  counties  pay  caretakers  on  a 
fee  basis,  one  county  pays  $400  a year 
with  additional  fees  for  each  inmate, 
while  the  rest  vary  from  as  low  as  $40 
to  as  much  as  #150  salary  monthly. 

Twenty- seven  counties  pay  as  much  as 
$100  or  more  a month,  18  pay  from  $75 
to  $100,  and  the  rest  are  in  the  lower 
brackets . 

Ezell  pointed  out  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  superintendent's  wife  gets 
a salary  as  matron  of  the  institution, 
with  other  counties  paying  the  salary 
to  husband  and  wife  jointly  as  super- 
intendent and  matron. 

Total  population  of  the  75  homes  on 
the  first  of  March  was  2754  inmates, 
Ezell  said. 


TELLS  HOSPITAL  GROUP  THAT  FEDERAL  AID 
MUST  EVENTUALLY  COME  TO  ALLOW 
HOSPITALIZATION  OF  NEEDY 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
federal  and  state  governments  will 
eventually  contribute  to  hospitalization 
of  the  needy  and  lighten  the  responsi- 
bilities of  county  units  and  private 
agencies  now  carrying  most  of  the  burden, 
R.  Eugene  Brown,  assistant  state  welfare 
commissioner , told  the  Carolinas- 
Virginias  Hospital  Conference  this  month 
Forty  peroent  of  the  counties  of  the 
U.  S.  have  no  general  hospitals,  leaving 
17  million  people  without  hospitaliza- 
tion facilities,  he  said. 

The  state  official  termed  out- 
patient care  as  important  as  in-patient 
responsibility  and  said  that  wherever 
the  problem  of  caring  for  medically 
needy  persons  is  of  sufficient  magnitude, 
an  out-patient  department  should  become 
a definite  unit  of  the  hospital. 
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Lack  of  uniformity  of  authority  for 
determining  the  ability  to  pay  for  medical 
care  is  a great  problem  in  administration 
of  public  hospitalization  funds  and  should 
be  left  to  the  county  welfare  departments. 
Brown  said. 

He  termed  variations  in  the  legal 
settlement  laws  allocating  responsibility 
for  care  of  an  indigent  to  a county  another 
problem  that,  if  eliminated,  would  help 
county  officials  to  a great  extent. 

Brown  cited  an  estimated  $165, 000  spent 
by  North  Carolina's  100  counties  during  the 
last  half  of  1939,  with  five  counties  spend' 
ing  almost  one-fourth  the  total  outlay  for 
hospitalization  of  the  needy. 

"It  is  obvious,”  he  said,  "that  the 
counties  are  not  meeting  the  needs  adequate' 
ly  because  sufficient  funds  are  not  availa- 
ble and  sound  methods  of  administering  tax 
funds  have  not  been  developed.  There  are 
too  few  low-cost  and  free  beds  to  satisfy 
the  needs,  those  provided  are  concentrated 
largely  in  urban  areas , and  funds  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  low  cost  beds  now  available 
are  far  too  limited.” 

The  Conference  met  at  Winston-Salem. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  CCNFE RENCE  ADOPTS  4— TC 1 NT  PROGRAM 
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Dr.  Hobbs  cited  North  Carolina  as  rank- 
ing forty-fifth  in  infant  deaths,  forty- 
third  in  hospital  bed  capacity,  forty- 
second  in  the  number  of  children  born  in 
hospitals,  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  only  one  physician  in 
North  Carolina  for  every  1,346  inhabitants. 

Speaking  for  the  third  time  that  day 
to  some  group  meeting  in  conjunction  with 
the  conference.  Gov.  Clyde  R.  Hoey  pre- 
ceded U.  S.  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  Thomas 
Parran,  in  addressing  the  second  evening 
session. 

The  Governor  traced  progress  in  the 
field  of  social  service  in  the  state  and 
declared  the  progress  to  be  making  for  a 
longer,  fuller  and  richer  life.  Previously 
the  Governor  had  talked  at  a luncheon 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Probation 
Association  meeting  annually  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  and  had  spoken  at  the  con- 
ference dinner  honoring  i/f.  A.  Blair  and 
A.  W.  McAlister. 

Declaring  that  the  problem  of  social 
service  needs  is  not  entirely  one  of  the 
economists  and  the  government,  Dr.  Parran 
told  the  conference  that  what  is  needed 
is  more  of  the  spirit  of  self-help,  both 
in  the  modern  and  old-fashioned  community 


sense . 

"The  lack  of  cooperation  in  this 
field,  and  the  uncertainty  with  which 
we  Americans  view  our  vital  internal 
problems  are  deplorable  indeed,"  the 
surgeon  general  said.  Nevertheless  he 
foresaw  an  early  employment  of  prevention 
and  cure  of  all  diseases,  so  that  in  years 
to  come  cancer  and  tuberculosis  will  be 
curable  and  probably  as  preventable  as 
diptheria  and  scarlet  fever. 

Dr.  Parran  pointed  out  that  North 
Carolina  ranks  forty-eighth  in  diptheria 
■death  rate,  but  was  of  the  opinion  the 
1939  compulsory  vaccination  law  shortly 
would  afford  some  remedy  for  this 
situation. 

F.  V.  Altvater,  Duke  Hospital  super- 
intendent, spoke  to  the  conference  on 
adequate  hospital  and  medical  care,  and 
Dr.  Fred  Hanes,  Durham,  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot, 
Boston,  and  Dr.  Wingate  Johnson,  Winston- 
Salem,  participated  in  a panel  discussion 
on  ways  to  achieve  hospitalization  and 
medical  care  for  all  citizens. 

Other  conference  speakers  included: 

Dr.  N.  C.  Newbold,  Raleigh;  T.  S.  Johnson, 
Raleigh;  Langdon  Post,  New  York  City; 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,  Albemarle. 


OVER  3,000,000  POUNDS  OF  SURPLUS  FOOD 
SUPPLIES  GIVEN  TO  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ROOMS 

More  than  three  million  pounds  of 
surplus  commodities  were  distributed 
through  school  lunchrooms  to  needy  chil- 
dren in  North  Carolina  during  the  period 
beginning  last  July  1 and  extending 
through  March  31  of  this  year,  A»  E. 
Langston,  State  director  of  commodity  dis- 
tribution has  announced. 

Surplus  commodities,  including  fruits, 
cereals,  greens,  milk,  butter  and  vege- 
tables, were  distributed  to  821  certified 
schools.  A total  of  72,699  students  in 
these  schools  were  certified  to  receive 
all  of  the  commodities  listed.  However, 
1,182  schools  and  68,894  students  were 
certified  for  receiving  fruits  only. 

The  estimated  value  of  all  surplus 
commodities  distributed  in  the  state 
over  the  nine  month  period  was  $180,841. 

It  was  also  estimated  that  1,018,144 
pounds  of  surplus  commodities,  worth  ap- 
proximately .>60,080,  would  be  distributed 
during  April  and  May.  That  would  bring 
the  total  for  the  school  year,  Langston 
said,  to  4,200,000  pounds,  worth  approxi- 
mately $240,921. 
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A total  of  2,003  schools  and  141,593 
students  have  been  certified  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  one  or  more  articles,  he  said. 
Last  summer  the  FSA  set  North  Carolina's 
quota  at  150,000  students  for  the  school 
yeiar,  less  than  10,000  above  the  number 
certified  through  March  31. 


Although  many  of  the  details  of  the"  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  the  fund  are 
yet  to  be  arranged,  a lasting  recognition 
has  been  started  of  the  personal  labors  of 
Blair  and  McAlister. 

For  49  years  'William  Allen  Blair  of 
Winston-Salem  has  spoken,  written,  argued 
Figures  for  1938-39  showed  843  schools  and  thought  public  welfare.  Those  49  years 
and  48,890  students  certified,  and  figures  he  has  spent  as  a member  of  the  state  wel- 
for  the  1937-38  term  listed  only  359  '■  fp.re  board,  36  of  them  as  its  chairman. - 

schools  and  35,018  students  certified,  he  For  almost  a quarter  of  a century  A.  W. 

McAlister  of  Greensboro  has  been  a member 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  board.  Twenty- 
four  years  ago  upon  completion  of  a year's 
service  as  president  of  the  Social  Service 
Conference  in  1915-16,  he  succeeded  his 


said . 

Commodities  distributed  so  far  this 
year  were  given  as:  fruits,  2,104,760 
pounds,  estimated  value  $82,768;  cereals 
and  greens,  828,704  pounds,  estimated 
value,  $41,086;  milk  and  butter,  150,951 


father  on  the  board  by  appointment  of  Gov 


pounds,  estimated  value  $53  ,559;  and  vege- Thomas  W.  Bickett  in  December,  1916. 
tables,  97,441  pounds,  estimated  value, 

$3,426. 


Blair- McAlister 
TO  AID  SOCIAL 


LOAN  FUND 
STUDENTS 


As  chairman  and  vice-chairman  the  two 
rm=n  have  gone  down  the  years  of  progress  in 
harness  devised  by  the  reconstruction  con- 
stitution of  1868  when  the  people  directed 
some  governmental  provision  for  the  "poor, 
the  unfortunate  and  orphan" . 

The  state  was  recovering  from  the 
worries  of  civil  war  reconstruction  when 
Gov.  Thomas  M.  Holt  named  Blair  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities  in  Deoember,  1891. 
As  such  the  board  was  known  until  the  time 
of  McAlister's  affiliation  in  1917  when  it 
received  the  new  name  of  Board  of-  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare.  In  1904,  Blair  became 
Service  paid  tribute  to  Col.  William  All en  chairman  of  the  old  board,  continuing  his 
Blair  of  Winston-Salem  and  to  A.  W . guidance  through  reorganization  and  up 

McAlister  of  Greensboro.  until  the  present  for  a period  of  36  years. 

First  of  the  honors  was  a conference  That  year  of  1917  the  General  Assembly 

banquet  dedicated  to  the  two  men  whose  . changed  the  whole  set-up  of  the  state's 
public  work  more  than  any  other  factor  has  welfare  plan  to  found  a county  unit  of  ad- 
been  for  years  the  moving  spirit  of  North  ministration  under  the  direction  of  the 
Carolina's  general  welfare  program.  Praise  state  board. 

for  his  part  in  the  work  through  49  years  It  was  these  men  that  the-  North 

was  given  Blair  by  North  Carolina's  Carolina  welfare  superintendents  praised 

at  the  banquet  given  in  their  honor  by  the 
Social  Service  Conference  in  announcing  for 
the  first  time  the  establishment  of  the 


A lasting  recognition  in  the  form  of 
a loan  fund  for  students  of  social  work 
topped  a series  of  honors  bestowed  on  two 
men  for  a combined  reoord  of  73  years  of 
public  service  when  the  "Winston-Salem 
April  meeting  of  the  twenty- eighth  annual 
North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 


Governor,  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  tribute  to  Mc- 
Alister coming  from  Dr.  Clarence  Poe, 
first  president  of  the  conference. 


The  announcement  of  a continuing  recog -Blair-McAlis ter  Loan  Fund.  That  the  con- 


nition  in  the  form  of  a loan  fund  con- 
ceived, raised  and  administered  by  the 
state  association  of  welfare  superinten- 
dents, brought  to  the  public  notice  the 
esteem  in  which  the  efforts  of  these  two 
men  have  been  held  by  the  administrative 
personnel  in  the  counties--the  people  who 


ference  was  chosen  as  a fitting  place  for 
first  public  word  of  the  joint  recognition 
was  perhaps  because  of  the  fact  that 
McAlister  had  been  a prime  mover  in  origi- 
nating the  yearly  meetings  and  had,  ever 
since  its  beginning  in  1912,  worked  through 
the  conference  to  bring  his  forward  thought 


are  actually  charged  with  the  final  opera-  into  culmination  as  accepted  welfare  prac- 


tion  of  each  phase  of  the  work. 

Thus  arose  the-  Blair-McAlister  Loan 
Fund  to  aid  students  of  social  work  whose 
educational  budgets  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  intensive  training. 


tice . 

Blair,  too,  has  had  his  shoulder  to  the 
conference  wheels.  Through  the  conference 
sessions  and  welfare  board  meetings  of 
policy-making  and  planning,  the  two  men 


have  seen  many  changes  cpme  to  pass. 

No  longer  are  women  worked  on  the  pub- 
lic roads  of  the  state.  Children  cannot 
now  be  apprenticed  by  indenture  to  private 
persons  and  turned  loose  at  maturity  with 
a suit  of  clothes.,  a Bible  and  a few 
dollars  in  their  pockets.  ' Hangings  were 
long  ago  moved  from  the  county  jail  yards 
to  the  State  prison  and  Superseded  in  time 
by  electrocution  and  asphyxiation  as  the 
state.  sought  its  pound  of  flesh  in  the 
most  humane  ways. 

County  chain  gangs  have  been  abolished 
and  there  has  arisen  in  their  stead  a 
system  of  modern,  sanitary  and  well-run 
prison  camps  over  the  state.  Prison  labor 
is  no  longer  farmed  out  to  private  em- 
ployers. Felons  stripes  have  been  restrict- 
ed to  the  clothing  of  only  the  most  serious 
offenders  against  the  law.  Flogging  at 
Central  prison  has  been  abolished  for  many 
years.  Institutions  for  mental  defectives, 
crippled  children,  delinquent  youths  have 
grown  up  to  meet  the  advancing  of  public 
responsibility. 

Parole  and  probation  give  another 
chance  at  rehabilitation  to  law  breakers; 
no  longer  can  any  person  lie  forgotten  in 
prison  cells  for  every  case  is  reviewed  at 
least  once  a year  to  determine  eligibility 
for  parole. 

Every  county  of  the  state  has  a 
juvenile  court  to  hold  hearings  for  youth- 
ful offenders  apart  from  the  more  hardened 
criminals,  and  whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  youths  in  detention  quarters  they  must 
not  be  confined  with  older  persons.  In- 
spectionsof  jails,  almshouses  and  institu- 
tions attempt  to  bring  up  to  the  best 
modern  standards  the  public  gaols  and 
houses  of  the  state. 

Mental  defectives  no  longer  are 
allowed  to  procreate  and  pass  their  de- 
ficiency on  to  others  who  might  follow, 
and  an  enlarged  program,  of  mental  health 
is  being  pushed  as  fast  as  possible. 

Mental  health  clinics  are  coming  into  ex- 
istence in  some  sections  of  the  state, 
where  the  people  of  the  community  have 
begun  to  realize  their  importance. 

Diptheria  and  venereal  disease  control 
is  taking  an  even  more  prominent  part  in 
the  health  of  the  people  and  maternal  and 
child  care  clinics  are  lowering  the  loss 
of  human  life  through  ignorance  and  im- 
proper care. 

North  Carolina  now  has  a full-time 
welfare  superintendent  in  each  of  its  100 
counties.  Since  1937,  the  needy  aged  of 


each  county  have  been  given  cash  aid  from 
state,  federal  and  county  funds  in  an 
attempt  to  afford  them  some  measure  of 
freedom  from  the  cares  of  an  old  age  with- 
out the  necessities  of  life.  Since  1937, 
governmental  cash  aid  has  been  available 
in  all  units  of  the  state  for  the  main- 
tenance of  dependent  children  in  their 
homes  -with  emphasis  on  school  attendance. 
Since  1937,  the  blind  have  been  aided  in 
providing  means  to  earn  their  own  living 
to  a greater  extent  than  they  were 
formerly. 

Surplus  food  supplies  gathered  from 
sections  of  glutted  markets  and  sent  to 
the  state  for  distribution  to  the  under- 
nourished and  needy  now  find  their  way 
into  every  North  Carolina  county.  School 
lunch  rooms  give  added  vitamins  to  the 
diets  of  undernourished  children  during 
the  school  term,  while  their  needy  parents 
receive  additional  food  supplies  to  fill 
out  their  regular  table  budgets. 

Boarding  homes  are  provided  for  many 
of  the  parentless  or  abandoned  children 
who  might  grow  up  in  squalor  and  want  if 
left  to  the  outcome  of  chance. 

Blair  and  McAlister  have  witnessed 
all  these  things  come  to  pass,  have  been 
responsible  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent 
for  the  culmination  of  many  of  them.  They 
have  not  yet  ceased  their  good  work  in 
behalf  of  the  public.  That  others  may 
be  trained  to  take  up  the  burden  in  the 
future,  the  xvelfare  superintendents 
association  has  established  the  basis  of 
a means  of  training. 

The  Blair-McAlister  Loan  Fund's 
greatest  value  will  not  be  evident  before 
another  generation  of  North  Carolinians 
compares  the  better  social  conditions 
of  the  future  with  those  of  the  early 
twentieth  century.  To  the  North 
Carolinians  of  today  the  fund  is  a fitting 
recognition  of  past  and  present  labors 
in  the  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  of  a 
great  commonwealth. 


Population  reports  for  the  division  of 
institutions  and  corrections  for  March, 
1940  showed  2,712  inmates  in  75  North 
Carolina  county  homes.  Children  under  16 
in  county  homes  totaled  84  > while  child- 
ren under  16  in  county  jails  totaled  68. 
Seventy  children  were  held  in  seven  de- 
tention quarters  during  the  month. 

State  highway  prison  camps  listed  9j771 
prisoners  during  the  month. 


Social  Service  Conference  Urges  4-Point  Program 

I I T | O n P nrrrnTrn  Of*  c o untie  s , more  be tter-e  du  cat  ed  and  b et  ter — 

KLjULU  I lull  J n L L L F I L U nj  trained  nurses , better  understanding  and 

Ifl/il  i r r I c I flTl\/r  ni  nn  cooperation  between  private  practitioners 

lOil  L L U I L rl  I IVt  iLnil  of  medicine  and  the  county  health  depart- 

1 * — 1 ments , and  "greater  freedom  from  the  dic- 

tates of  partisan  politics--including 
A state  industrial  training  school  for  medical  politics". 

Negro  girls,  an  increase  of  the  State  In  the  North  Carolina  clinic  panel 

Boarding  Home  Fund  to  <$15,000,  modificaticndiscussion  Dr.  Bayard  Carter,  Durham, urged 
of  the  North  Carolina  social  security  the  conference  to  help  the  birth  control 

legislation  to  conform  with  Federal  clinic  program  by  educational  activities 

statutes  and  a compulsory  school  attendanceto  keep  the  62  clinics  functioning  con- 
limit  of  16  years  will  be  the  requests  of  tinuously  as  a step  of  preventive  medicine 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  when  the  1941  General  Assembly 
meets  next  January. 

The  four  resolutions  setting  out  the 
conference  aims  were  adopted  at  the 
twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  organi-day  of  delay  in  administering  the  correc- 
z at ion  in  Winston-Salem,  April  20-23.  tive  serum  after  contraction  of  the 

Named  to  head  the  conference  for  the  disease.  He  praised  the  diptheria  control 
next  year  was  Dr.  John  S.  Bradway,  Durham,  clinics  and  scored  the  still  too  wide 
who  will  succeed  Miss  Harriett  Elliott,  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  state. 
Greensboro.  Dr.  George  M.  Cooper,  Raleigh,  Present  indications  do  not  point  to  a 
will  take  over  as  vice-president  from  lessening  of  the  venereal  disease  problem, 

Bradway,  while  Robert  V.  Brawley,  Winston—  Dr.  J.  v . iCnox,  Raleigh,  said  in  citing  a 


in  preventing  pregnancy  until  the  mothers 
are  in  a condition  of  health  to  withstand 
the  rigors  of  childbirth. 

Dr.  Jay  M.  Arena,  Durham,  warned  that 
mortality  from  diptheria  grows  with  each 


Salem,  as  secretary  and  J.  S.  Holmes, 
Raleigh,  will  continue  in  office  for 
another  term. 

The  conference  honored  Col.  W . A. 
Blair,  Winston-Salem  and  A.  W.  McAlister, 
Greensboro,  for  a combined  total  of  73 
years  service  in  public  welfare  when  a 
banquet  was  given  in  honor  of  the  two  men 
who  are  respectively  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  banquet 


growth  of  venereal  clinic  patients  from 
9,824  in  84  clinics  in  North  Carolina  in 
February,  1938  to  a February,  1940  record 
of  33,522  cases  receiving  71,738  treatments 
in  229  control  centers  throughout  the  state. 

Declaring  that  what  affects  the  Negro 
in  North  Carolina  affects  the  white  race 
also,  Dr.  J.  J.  Hughes,  Raleigh,  made  a 
strong  plea  that  the  economic  status  of 
the  Negro  be  raised.  What  is  needed,  he 
said,  is  an  educational  program  that 
reaches  all  phases  of  Negro  home  and  school 


of  the  establishment  of  the  Blair-MoAlister life  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  to  some  ex- 
Loan  Fund  to  aid  students  of  social  work  tent  the  record  of  61  percent  of  Negro 
whose  educational  budgets  are  insufficient  Babies  born  in  the  state  last  year  with 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  intensive  inidwives  in  attendance.  "The  poverty  of 

training.  Blair  was  praised  by  Gov.  Clyde  the  Negro  woman  in  North  Carolina  is  in- 
R.  Hoey  for  his  work  as  a member  of  the  deed  a health  hazard," 


board  and  McAlister  was  lauded  by  Dr . 
Clarence  Poe,  first  president  of  the 
conference . 

Dr.  G.  M.  Cooper,  Raleigh,  assistant 


he  said. 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Richie,  Raleigh,  re- 
ported the  work  of  the  mental  hygiene  com- 
mittee including  a report  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  child  guidance  clinic  where  284 

State  health  officer,  urged  better  care  of  persons  were  given  psychiatric  service  last 

mothers  and  babies  in  a six-point  state-  year. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill, 
said  half  the  state's  population  is  under 
20  years  of  age  and  that  North  Carolina 
had  the  most  youthful  population  in  the 
United  States  with  900,000  children  in 
school  in  this  state. 


wide  health  program.  He  termed  as  neces- 
sary money  to  carry  the  program  in  every 
county  for  the  next  25  years,  hospitals 
with  sufficient  bed  capacity  and  medical 
attendance  in  each  county,  expert  consul- 
tation service  by  pediatricians  and  ob- 
stetricians available  to  hospitals  in  all 
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State  Democratic  Group 
Favors  Adequate  Staffs 
For  Mental  Hospitals 

The  North  Carolina  State  Democratic 
Convention,  meeting  in  Raleigh  in  May, 
went  on  record  as  endorsing  expansion  of 
the  personnel  of  the  state’s  institutions 
for  mental  cases  to  bring  them  more  in 
line  with  accepted  standards  of  treat- 
ment facilities  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

For  a long  time  the  state  has  faced 
the  problem  of  removing  insane  from  its 
county  jails  to  quarters  where  remedial 
treatment  can  be  more  readily  provided. 

The  Hoey  administration  has  witnessed 
a program  of  physical  plant  betterment 
that  in  1940  gives  North  Carolina  a group 
of  fire-proof,  modern  buildings  so  long 
needed. 

Nearing  completion  in  all  respects  is 
a million-and-a-quarter  dollar  expansion 
and  fireproofing  of  state  buildings  where- 
by the  mental  hospitals  will  be  enabled 
to  care  for  a few  more  patients  in  per- 
fectly safe  quarters.  Part  of  the 
$1,225,000  was  spent  in  bettering  facili- 
ties at  the  state’s  correctional  institu- 
tions, although  the  three  mental  hospitals 
at  Raleigh,  Morganton  and  Goldsboro  re- 
ceived enough  from  the  total  outlay  to 
provide  a slight  immediate  expansion  of 
capacity. 

Plumping  outright  in  favor  of  elimi- 
nating one  other  drawback  in  the  North 
Carolina  program  of  mental  treatment,  the 
State  Democratic  Convention  endorsed  the 
following  resolution  introduced  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Fourth  District  Senator, 
Walter  G.  Clark  of  Edgecombe: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  Democratic 
Convention,  now  in  session,  go  on  record 
as  favoring  and  endorsing  a program  for 
(continued  on  page  2,  column  2) 


FEDERAL  OFFICIAL  URGES  U.  S. 
SUPPORT  OF  GEflERAL  RELIEF 

Miss  Jane  Hoey,  Director  Of  Public 
Assistance  For  The  Social  Secur- 
ity Board,  Speaks  To  Wake  County 
Council  Of  Social  Agencies  At 
Its  April  Meeting.' 


Miss  Jane  M.  Hoey,  director  of  public 
assistance  for  the  Social  Security  Board 
told  the  Wake  County  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  at  its  April  meeting  another 
category, that  of  general  relief,  should 
be  included  in  the  security  program  in 
which  the  states  and  federal  government 
would  participate  with  the  counties  to 
extend  grant-in-aid  features  of  the 
general  plan. 

Other  Washington  officials  present 
at  the  meeting  were  William  L.  Kilcoin, 
acting  regional  director.  Miss  Ellen 
Barbour  Wallace,  assistant  regional  rep- 
resentative, Miss  Louisa  deB.  FitzSimons, 
regional  representative,  and  Miss 
Thomas in e Hendricks  and  K.  F.  Bradbury, 
consultants . 

Miss  Hoey  pointed  out  that  work  relief 
programs  operated  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment make  no  provision  for  those  for  whom 
work  is  either  not  available  or  is  not 
suitable.  To  relieve  this  situation  she 
suggested  the  addition  of  general  relief 
appropriations  to  the  old  age  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the 
blind  provisions  of  the  present  public 
assistance  program. 

Although  some  states  have  a general 
relief  fund,  the  majority  do  not,  leaving 
this  type  of  assistance  entirely  to  the 
counties.  "Eight  states  whose  resources 
are  not  sufficient  to  match  federal  funds, 
still  are  not  participating  in  the  aid 
to  blind  and  to  dependent  children 
(continued  on  page  2,  column  1) 
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FEDERAL  OFFICIAL  URGES  U.  -S  SUPPORT  OF. 
GENERAL  RELIEF  (Continued  from  page  l) 


" she  said. 


programs , 

North  Carolina's  idea  of  an  equali- 
zation fund  more  nearly  to  balance  the 
outlay  expense  between  the  richer  and 
less  prosperous  counties,  was  termed  an 
innovation  that  should  be  brought  into 
federal-state  relations.  North  Carolina 
uses  the  equalization  feature  in  both 
its  public  school  operation  and  in  its 
public  assistance  program,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  the  poorer  counties  to 
enter  into  the  security  program  without 
an  unusually  high  tax  rate. 

Lack  of  this  feature  in  federal  grants 
to  states  was  termed  the  reason  for  the 
wide  discrepancy  between  the  average 
grants  in  wealthier  states  approaching 
nearly  to  the  $40  monthly  maximum 
allowed  under  the  law  and  the  $10  monthly 
average  paid  in  Southern  and  other  less 
prosperous  states. 

"No  local  community  has  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  carry  on  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  general  relief  in  addition  to 
its  other  governmental  expenses  because 
of  their  only  source  of  revenue  in  the 
property  tax  which  is  far  too  inadequate 
for  both  purposes,"  Miss  Hoey  said. 

Rather  than  turn  relief  back  to  the 
counties,  she  said  the  idea  should  be  to 
work  for  greater  federal  participation 
to  relieve  the  local  communities  of  the 
enormous  strain. 

Earlier  in  the  day  Miss  Hoey  met 
with  the  State  office  staff  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  for 
discussion  of  problems  arising  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  assistance 
program.  She  was  also  feted  at  a 
luncheon  held  by  the  Wake  County  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  James  A.  Salter. 

While  in  Raleigh,  Miss  Hoey  was  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Clyde  R.  Hoey  and  Miss 
Isabelle  Hoey  at  the  executive  mansion, 
and  was  introduced  at  the  evening  meeting 
by  North  Carolina's  first  lady.  Although 
of  no  relation  to  the  state's  official 
family,  all  the  Hoeys  have  long  been 
close  friends,  Miss  Jane  Hoey  having 
attended  North  Carolina  Governor  Clyde 
R.  Hoey's  inauguration. 

The  Washington  official  has  received 
degrees  from  Trinity  College,  Washington; 


Columbia  University  and  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work;  has  been  president 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  and  was  recently  elected  President 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
held  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  having 
served  twice  as  vice  president  of  that 
organization.  She  has  been  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare 
and  assistant  director  of  the  New  York 
City  Welfare  Council;  has  held  membership 
on  the  N.  Y.  State  Crime  Commission  and 
on  a committee  which  drafted  the  Empire 
State's  new  parole  laws* 


STATE  DEMOCRATIC  GROUP  FAVORS  ADEQUATE 
STAFFS  FOi  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  (Continued 
from  page  l) 

improving  the  facilities  for  caring  for 
the  Mental  Defectives  and  Insane  of  our 
great  commonwealth. 

"There  are  over  1,000  Mental  Defec- 
tives on  the  waiting  list  at  the  present 
time.  Private  homes.  County  Homes,  and 
jails  have  been  crowded  with  unfortunates 
who  should  be  in  our  state  Institutions. 

"Whereas,  the  present  Administration 
has  done  more  for  mental  patients  than 
any  previous  Administration  in  increasing 
the  physical  facilities,  yet  nothing  has 
been  done  to  increase  the  personnel. 
Therefore,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that 
a continuation  of  helpfulness  be  provided 
for  the  mental  patients  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner;  namely,  in  providing 
an  adequate  personnel. 

"Our  State  Hospitals  are  woefully 
undermaned  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
physicians  and  also  nurses  and  attendants 
in  caring  for  those  which  are  already 
within  their  doors.  The  national  stand- 
ards are  one  physician  to  150  patients  ; 
but  in  our  State  Institutions,  we  average 
about  one  doctor  for  over  500  patients  ; 
and,  likewise,  with  nurses  and  attendants 
we  are  only  providing  about  fifty  per 
cent  of  those  required  by  the  nationaL 
standards •" 

Inadequate  facilities  for  this  claass 
of  mental  patients  were  stressed  by  W». 
Curtis  Ezell,  director  of  the  division 
of  institutions  and  corrections,  who 
said:  "There  are  now  742  patients  in 

Caswell  Training  School.  According  t o 
federal  census  figures.  North  Carolina 
has  the  fourth  lowest  ratio  of 


institutionalized  mental  defectives  to  its 
general  population." 

Pointing  out  Georgia  as  low  vd  th  8.5 
persons  out  of  each  100,000  population; 
Mississippi  with  15.4;  New  Mexico  with 
16.8,  and  North  Carolina  with  13.4  mental 
defectives  in  mental  institutions,  Ezell 
said  he  did  not  believe  the  statistics 
basically  meant  that  thi-s  state  had  fewer 
cas g s • 

"The  figures  probably  mean  North 
Carolina  is  fourth  from  the  bottom  in  the 
list  of  states  in  providing  adequate 
facilities  for  its  mental  defectives," 
he  said. 

No  provision  other  than  custodial  care 
at  the  State  Hospital  in  Goldsboro  has 
been  made  for  one  entire  class  of  North 
Carolina's  population,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost, 
state  welfare  commissioner  said  in 
pointing  out  the  absence  of  any  training 
facilities  for  feeble-minded  Negro  chil- 
dren. This  lack  of  care  and  training 
for  the  Negro  feeble-minded  is  one  of 
the  most  acute  institutional  needs  <^.s  it 
relates  to  the  State's  mental  defectives. 


INCREASED  PUBLIC  INTEREST  AND  MORE  GROUP 
ACTION  NAMED  AS  CAUSES  OF  DECLINE  IF  THE 
NUMBER  OF  JUVENILES  IN  STATE  PRISON  UNITS 

An  increased  public  interest  and  more 
concerted  action  in  the  general  welfare 
field  were  given  as  the  probable  causes 
for  a decline  in  the  number  of  juveniles 
in  North  Carolina  county  jails  and  a 
change  in  the  number  of  persons  under  25 
in  the  state  prison  system. 

W.  Curtis  Ezell,  director  of  the  di- 
vision of  institutions  and  corrections  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  ascribed  much  of  the  change  as 
due  to  new  programs  of  social  welfare 
operated  by  the  state  or  federal  govern- 
ments . 

"The  National  Youth  Administration, 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  employ- 
ment services.  Child  Welfare  Services  and 
aid  to  dependent  children  all  have  played 
a part  in  the  remaking  of  many  of  our 
youthful  citizens,"  the  welfare  official 
said . 

Organization  of  county  welfare  de- 
partments in  all  100  counties  of  North 
Carolina  helped  lower  the  number  of 
children  incarcerated  in  county  jails 
from  1231  in  1936  to  1070  in  1937,  with 
a further  reduction  through  878  in  1938 
down  to  the  1939  low  of  784,  or  a total 
xed.uot'ion  of  38  percent,  Ezell  said. 


O t 

"These  reductions  have  been  made  with- 
out the  addition  of  now  or  substitute  in- 
stitutions or  facilities  and  without  a 
corresponding  rise  in  the  population  of 
institutions  already  existing. 

"The  training  schools  for  delinquents 
show  no  increase  in  admissions  in  1939 
over  1936.  Each  year  there  were  a total 
of  488  admissions  to  the  four  training 
schools,"  he  stated. 

Commitments  of  persons  under  16  years 
of  age  to  the  state  prison  system  have 
taken  another  turn  with  a rise  from  64 
in  1936  to  101  in  1939  although  the 
younger  prisoners  are  making  up  an  ever 
increasingly  smaller  percentage  of  the 
total  prison  population.  In  fiscal  1933 
persons  under  25  years  made  up  half  the 
total  commitments  while_in  1938  the 
prisoners  under  25  years  of  age  acco’unte'd 
for  only  40  percent  of  the  total  number. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ROOMS  IN 
COMMUNITIES  NEED  NOT  NECESSARILY  COST 
TAXPAYERS  ADDITIONAL  LEVY  FOR  FUNDS 

WPA  Personnel  Used  In  Most  Cases  For 
Actual  Operation  And  Surplus  Com- 
modities Must  Be  Given  To  County, 

Making  Only  Expense  Any  Additional 
Service  Asked  By  People  of  Area 

Establishment  of  a school  lunch  room 
in  a community  where  none  is  in  operation 
would  not  affect  the  tax  rate  of  the  par- 
ticular community  but  instead  would  bring 
more  Federal  money  to  the  locality  through 
the  employment  of  ‘WPA  personnel  to  handle 
the  operation,  A.  E.  Langston,  State 
director  of  commodity  distribution  for 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  said  this  month. 

"Surplus  commodities  ma.de  available 
to  the  various  lunch  rooms  are  purchased 
by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration as  an  agency  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  an  effort 
to  stabilize  farm  prices*-"  Langston. -said. 

"The  quantity  of  food  so  purchased 
is  determined  by  the  need  for  price 
stabilization  and  not  by  any  demand  for 
food  from  lunch  rooms  or  any  other  re- 
lief requirement. 

"A  number  of  lunch  rooms  have  obtain- 
ed the  assignment  of  WPA  to  assist  in 
the  operation,  but  the  number  of  people 
employed  by  the  WPA  in  North  Carolina 
is  governed  by  the  estimated  need  for 
employment.  Such  persons,  no  doubt, 
would  be  employed  by  the  Federal  agency 


on  some  other  project  whether  a school 
lunch  room  were  in  existence  or  not. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  the  citizens 
of  any  community  noed  not  worry  about  the 
cost  of  operation  of  a lunch  room  in  a 
community  school  because  any  funds  deter- 
mined necessary  for  its  operation  can  be 
controlled  by  the  community  so  that  ex- 
pense does  not  get  beyond  the  point  where 
the  people  of  the  locality  feel. they  are 
getting ; their  money's  worth* 

"So  many  forth  Carolina  children  are 
undernourished  and  needy  that  more  proper 
nourishment  of  these  children  will  enable 
them  better  to  assimilate  education  and 
be  less  liable  to  develop  behavior 
problems • 

"The  community  having  a lunch  room 
does  not  have  to  pay  salaries  to  any  W'PA 
operatives,  surplus  commodities  cannot 
be  bought  but  must  be  given  to  the  school 
and  any  operation  expense  is  detorminea 
entirely  by  whatever  additional  activi- 
ties of  the  room  demanded  by  the  people 
of  the  locality,"  Langston  said. 

APPROXIMATELY  150  ADDITIONAL  AREAS  TO  3E 
CHOSEN  FOR  STAMP  PLAN  OPERATION  LEAVES 
MANY  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TOWNS  IN  N.  C. 


Other  North  Carolina  areas  still  are 
eligible  for  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  plan  in  addition  to  Wake,  Mecklen- 
burg, Guilford  counties  and  the  cities 
of  Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Greensboro  and 
High  Point  in  which  the  program  is  now 
operating,  according  to  A.  E.  Langston, 
State  director  of  commodity  distribution. 

Langston's  statement  came  in  response 
to  an  announcement  by  Secretary  of  . 
Agriculture  Henry  A.  vial  lac  o on  the  firs 
anniversary  of  establishment  of  the 
program  that  the  plan  is  now  operating 
in  68  areas  with  12  additional  areas . 
already  designated  for  future  operation* 
"Any  locality  in  Forth  Carolina 
interested  in  joining  in  the  new  method 
of  distribution  of  surplus  commodity 
products  to  its  needy  should  get  to  work 
through  the  proper  channels  to  have  their 
counties  including  in  the  125  more  areas 
of  future  operation,"  Langston  said. 

If  smaller  towns  are  chosen  by  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation  for 
the  stamp  plan  about  150  additional  areas 
will  be  selected,  he  explained. 

The  State  director  quoted  Secretary 
Wallace  to  the  effect  that  the  lull 
effect  of  the  program  upon  farm  income 


probably  would  not  be  reached  until  a 
nearer  approach  to  complete  national 
coverage  is  attained.  Langston  said 
Wallace  did  not  expect  this  goal  to  be 
reached  in  less  than  two  years. ^ 

The  stamp  plan  of  distributing  surplus 
commodities  to  needy  people  was  begun  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1939^ 

NEW  JAIL  FACILITIES  NOW  AFFORDED  IN  SEVEN 
COUNTIES  OF  EASTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Seven  counties  of  the  mid-coastal 
section  of  North  Carolina  have  recently 
remodeled  or  built  new  jail  facilities 
in  accord  with  more  modern  practices  ox 
social  welfare,  W.  C.  Ezell,  director 
of  the  division  of  institutions  and 
corrections  cf  the  State  welfare  depart- 
ment, has  announced. 

Lenoir,  Jones,  Craven,  Greene  and 
*Hyde  are  now  sporting  new  buildings,  and- 
Beaufort  and  Carteret  have  remodeled  their 
old,  existing  plants  into  modern  struc-  _ 
tures.  With  the  exception  of  Pamlico  the 
seven  counties  form  a solid  block  of 
territory  from  Hatteras  to  Bogue  Inlet  on 
the  Altantic  and  running  back  to  Wilson 
county  in  the  tobacco  area. 

"I  think  the  Craven  county  commission- 
ers should  be  especially  commended  for. 
the  good  isolation  quarters  they  have  in- 
corporated in  the  new  jail  at  New  Bern 
and*  the  separate  space  for  drunks  also 
provided.  The  Craven  jail  is  practically^ 
complete  and  will  be  turned  over  shortly, 
Ezell  said . 

In  no  other  part  of  North  Carolina 
are  there  new  jail  units  existing  in.  such 
a large  solid  area  of  counties  as  that 
represented  by  the  seven  eastern  govern- 
mental units,  although  a few  western 
counties  have  new  buildings,  the  welfare 
official  said. 

Only  15  North  Carolina  county  jails 
are  approved  for  tho  care  of  federal 
oris  oners  with  about  15  more  on  the 
restricted  list  for  temporary  detention 
of  national  law  violators. 

Ezell  conferred  in  Raleigh  with  0.  C. 
Scarborough,  Jr*,  prison  inspector  for 
the  U.  S . Department  of  Justice  bureau  of 
prisons,  who  was  in  North  Carolina  for  n. 
routine  inspection  tour  of  approved  es- 
tablishments . 

Six  counties  in  the  Western  North 
Carolina  district,  Haywood,  Swain, 
Buncombe,  Alexander,  and  Iredell, 
Mecklenburg,  Cleveland  and  Catawba;  five 


Middle  district  jails  in  Guilford,  Lee, 
Moore,  Stanly  and  Durham;  and  Wilson  and 
Cumberland  in  the  Eastern  district  make 
up  the  approved  list,  Ezell  said. 

"Such  a small  number  of  approved  es- 
tablishments makes  necessary  long  hauls 
of  Federal  prisoners  to  court  in  many 
cases,"  the  State  welfare  official  said. 

"With  only  about  a dozen  jails  ap- 
proved for  holding  Federal  criminals  for 
temporary  detention  a situation  exists  in 
North  Carolina  that  ought  to  be  remedied 
and  could  be  if  county  commissioners 
would  spend  a little  more  effort  in  be- 
half of  jail  populations 9 " he  added. 

"Thus  70  jails  are  still  on  the 
bureau's  condemned  list". 
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assistance  but  also  for  those  who  we^e 
beginners  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

In  this  pamphlet  "no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  interpret  county  or  State 
procedures,  as  these  vary  throughout  the 
country.  Neither  has  any  attempt  been 
made  to  set  up  a manual  on  case  work. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  purpose  is 
only  to  offer  a guidebook  to  help  workers 
sense  their  position  with  this  field  of 
work. ” 

Briefly,  but  most  effectively,  the 
writer  discusses  the  background  of  the 
assistance  program  including  the  need 
for  adequate  relief,  responsibility  for 
relief  and  social  security  legislation; 
public  welfare  administration  today;  the 
worker's  attitude;  the  technique-  of  in- 
terviewing, and  record  writing.  One 
should  not  be  misled  by  these  familiar 
and  rather  commonplace  topics  because 
they  do  not  adequately  indicate  the 
sound  and  practical  thinking  contained  in 
each  chapter . 

For  instance,  the  use  of  such  terms 
as  "just  lazy  bums,"  "chisolers",  "worthy" 
"unworthy",  "deserving",  "undeserving" 
implies  that  assistance  is  a reward  for 
right  living,  with  the  agency  as  judge 
of  the  righteousness;  but  no  such  authori- 
ty has  even  been  given  us.  A man  who 
needs  assistance  is  unable  at  the  time 
to  maintain  himself  in  his  normal  place 
in  the  world.  If  we  can  assist  him  in 
getting  through  his  present  difficulties 
and  in  re-establishing  himself  in  in- 
dependence, we  have  helped  him  and  have 


also  raised  tho  standard  of  prosperity  in 
the  community.  That  is  our  responsibility 
and  if  we  succeed  in  accomplishing  it  our 
work  is  well  worth  its  cost." 

"The  fact  is  that  the  relief  organi- 
zation itself  is  often  responsible  for 
this  attitude.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  not  had,  or  used,  enough  skill  in 
our  work  and  some  ineligible  people  have 
become  recipients.  In  the  second  place, 
we  have  not  properly  interpreted  our  work 
to  the  public. 

"The  client's  life  is  still  his  own 
business.  Me  can  only  be  helpful  ’when 
he  realizes  his  need  of  our  advice  or 
counsel  and  makes  known  his  desires  for 
our  help.  In  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
often  that  while  we  are  making  every 
effort  to  understand  the  applicant,  we 
must  not  let  people  get  on  the  relief 
rolls  unless  they  are  eligible  because 
of  need.  This  is  our  business;  it  is 
what  we  are  employed  for.  Understanding 
the  client  is  a method  of  better  ascer- 
taining facts.  A successful  worker’s 
attitude  toward  an  applicant  or  recipient 
includes  courtesy  and  kindliness,  sympathy 
and  understanding,  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality, keenness  and  alertness.  The 
right  application  of  these  qualities 
should  make  it  possible  to  secure  the 
facts  upon  which  eligibility  is  based, 
and  at  the  same  time  help  build  up  the 
morale  ox  the  recipient." 

The  careful ly  selected  reading 
references  given  at  the  end  of  each  chap- 
ter add  much  to  the  value  of  the  pamphlet. 
It  is  well  worth  an  hour  or  two  of  the 
reader’s  tine. 

--R.  Eugene  Brown 

NATIVE  SON 
— Wr  ight , Rio  ha i d 

Condensed  from  a review  by  Henry  Seidel 
, Canby 

This  is  the  story  of  a Negro  living 
under  the  stress  of  a social  situation 
difficult  in  the  extreme,  showing  how  a 
"bad  nigger"  is  made  from  human  material 
that  might  have  become  very  different. 

Most  people  will  finish  this  narrative 
with  an  enlarged  understanding  of  the 
psychological  problems  of  Negroes  in  our 
society.  It  will  be  mere  readily  under- 
stood by  Southerners  than  by  Northerners . 
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THREE  STUDIES  OF  FAMILY  CASE  WORK  PROGRAMS 

By 

Family  Welfare  As s o. , Scranton,  Pa.;Family 
Welfare  Bureau, Ann  Arbor , Michigan; Family 
Welfare  Asso.,  Springfield , Mass : -Family 
Welfare  Asso.  of  America  122  E 22nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.;64  pp.mimeo.j65j/ 

It  is  impossible  for  this  reviewer 
to  read  a letter,  article  or  book  without 
evolving  a picture  of  the  personality  of 
the  author  which  proved  to  be  the  case 
in  reading  this  pamphlet,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  there  were  three  pictures 
instead  of  one  as  there  were  three  arti- 
cles. One  was  written  largely  in  outline 
form,  by  a group,  in  a clear  concise 
fashion,  running  along  on  schedule  time 
much  like  the  Silver  Mete or- -hew  York  to 
Miami  in  twenty-four  hours . .Another  was 
written,  apparently,  by  one  person  who 
was  undecided  and  rather  confused  as  to 
where  she  was  going.  She  took  a bus  trip, 
starting  out  for  Denver,  changing  in 
Chicago  (the. bus  had  engine  trouble  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Cleveland);  then,  some- 
where outside  Chicago  she  decided  she 
didn't  want  to  go  to  Denver,  but  managed 
to  "think  through"  her  situation  and 
finally  arrived  broke  in  Denver.  The 
third  article  was  written  by  the  execu- 
tive of  the  agency  and  the  impression 
given  ‘was  of  a middle-aged  woman  who  had 
security,  poise  and  a clear  idea  of  where 
she  intend. d to  go.  She  started  out  in 
a Rolls  Royce , an  old  model  it's  true, but 
made  her  trip  through  the  Adirondacks 
according  to  schedule,  stopping  at  the 
best  hotel0  en  route. 

There  were  a few  common  denominators 
in  the  three  articles.  Each  agreed  that 
the  case  work  function  of  the  family 
agency  should  be  with  those  families  pre- 
senting economic,  health  and  personal, 
and  social  problems  and  that  the  quality 
of  the  work  was  determined  by  the  training 
and  understanding  of  the  worker  in  the 
area  of  the  "whys"  of  human  behavior.  A 
natural  sequence  to  the  above  was  the 


expressed  need  for  more  money  for  a staff 
of  higher  calibre  as  well  as  a need  for 
more  workers  to  relieve  the  existent 
pressures  of  work.  The  three  agencies 
also  pointed  out  the  need  of  more  facili- 
ties within  the  communities  represented 
and  greater  co-ordination  between  agencies 
in  an  effort  to  benefit  the  client  with- 
out an  over- lapping  of  function  and  per- 
formance which  causes  confusion.  The 
question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
drive  for  efficiency  and  qualitative  work 
with  results  does  not  cause  a lack  of 
, perspective  on  the  part  of  the  agency.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  last  article,  "...... 

we  have  too  many  differentiated  functional 
set-ups  which  may  make  administration 
easier  but  make  for  confusion  and  diffi- 
culty on  the  part  of  the  community  and 
the  clients  who  seek  to  use  a service  but 
are  expected  to  diagnose  their  need  and 
go  to  the  proper  organization.  It  seems 
as  though  many  who  need  help  are  lost 
betwixt  and  between." 

The  reviewer  agrees  whole-heartedly 
with  the  statement  in  the  foreword: 

"....Three  such  'self-studies'  of  the 
case  work  progrem  of  private  family  agen- 
cies are  presented  in  this  pamphlet.  They 
are  remarkable  as  illustrations  of  co- 
operative work  between  board  and  staff, 
for  their  concentration  on  the  essential 
program  of  the  agency--its  case  work 
services;  and  for  their  quality  of  candid 
se If -scrutiny  which  shows  ability  to  note 
progress  without  smugness  and  to  recognize 
flaws  without  disparaging  self-criticism 

it 

Executives  of  private  agencies  and 
superintendents  of  welfare  as  well  as 
all  those  other  persons  interested  in 
community  organization  and  the  total  case 
work  picture  mil  find  this  an  interesting 
and  stimulating  pamphlet. 

— Jane  M.  Hashagen 

A GUIDEBOOK  FOR  BEG  INFERS  IN 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  WORK 
By 

Ella  Lee  Cowgill 

New  York:  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
Anerica,  1940.  50  pages.  40  cents  - 

10  copies  si>3.50 

A Guidebook  for  Beginners  in  Public 
Assistance  Work  will  make  profitable  read- 
ing not  only  for  beginners  in  public 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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WHAT  PRICE  HAPPINESS  ?- 

By  Eloise  G«  Franks 
Macon  County  Superintendent 
of  Public  Welfare 

The  superintendent  of  welfare  dropped 
her  work  to  answer  the  persistent  ringing 
of  the  telephone.  The  clerk  of  court  was 
calling  to  tell  her  that,  "the  Taylor 
children  are  in  trouble  again". 

The  superintendent  turned  to  her 
clerk  and  explained  that  she  would  have 
to  go  to  the  county  home  at  once  as  some 
difficulty  had  arisen  there. 

A few  minutes  later  she  found  her- 
self in  the  midst  of  turmoil.  Five  small, 
dishevelled,  rather  dirty  children  were 


woman's  lies  and.  slang  no  morel" 

I/'/hen  all  had  become  a little  more 
calm,  the  superintendent  finally  learned 
that  Mrs.  Taylor  had  started  all  the 
trouble  by  coming  on  the  lawn  to  talk 
with  the  children.  She  had  told  them 

not  "to  pay  any  attention"  to  Mrs.  B 

as  "they  didn't  have  to  mind  her".  She 
had  further  excited  them  by  promises  of 
new  clothes,  candy  and  a trip.  Aoout 
this  time  Mrs.  B had  discovered  her 
presence  and  had  asked  her  to  leave. 
However,  Mrs.  Taylor,  an  emotional,  un- 
stable woman,  had.  "gone  into  a rage", 

slapped  and  threatened  Mrs.  B who  had 

then  called  for  help.  Mrs.  Taylor  was 
in  the  habit  of  stopping  to  see  her 
children  and  after  each  visit  they  were 
unruly,  unwilling  to  attend  school  and 
far  from  truthful.  They  frequently  took 
food  and  some  money  which  did  not  belong 

to  them.  Not  only  because  Mrs.  B 

could  no  longer  manage  them  with  the 
interference  of  the  mother,  but  also 
because  of  the  generally  unfavorable 
situation,  the  superintendent  knew  that 
immediate  action  of  some  kind  was  neces- 
sary . 

These  children  had  been  placed  tem- 
porarily in  the  county  home  in  1935 
because  the  mother  was  irresponsible  and 
immoral  and  the  father  had  been  able  to 
satisfy  the  court  that  none  of  the  chil- 


dren were  his. 

The  arrangements  already  under  way 
for  placing  the  children  in  a suitable 
boarding  home  in  an  adjoining  county  were 
perfected  with  the  help  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
children,  with  practically  no  preparation 

for  the  change,  were  moved  to  X county 

on  January  4,  1937,  where  they  were  placed 

in  the  home  of  Mrs.  C , a widow  of  some 

education  and  refinement.  The  little 
girls  cried  when  leaving  the  home  but  the 
older  boy  displayed  little  or  no  emotion. 
Billy,  the  baby,  wanted  to  take  Shep  but 
finally  agreed  to  take  a tom  teddy-bear 
instead . 

The  new  home  seemed  excellent  and 
the  children  were  making  a fair  adjust- 

C suddenly  grew  ill  with 

ulcerated  stoma.ch  and  it  became 

find  another  place  for  them, 
help  of  the  State  Board 
e , a home 

was  found  in  R county  where  they  again 

fitted  into  the  family  life  fairly  well. 

The  superintendent  had  hopes  of  this 
proving  to  be  a permanent  placement  for 
the  family,  but  this  was  not  to  be.  This 
fester  mother  also  became  ill  and  was 
told  by  her  physician  that  she  would  have 
to  take  a long  rest  and  again  she  State 
agency  was  called,  upon  to  help  with  find- 
ing another  boarding  home  for  the  children. 

On  April  1,  1938,  the  superintendent 
again  gathered  up  five  puzzled,  troubled 
children  and  carried  them  to  M county 
where  they  were  placed  in  the  licensed 

boarding  home  of  Mi's.  Y , a widow  with 

two  girls  of  her  own. 

This  foster  mother  was  of  a cheerful 
disposition  which  the  superintendent  felt 
was  based  on  good  health — good  health 
certainly  seemed  3 prerequisite  in  the 
handling  of  these  children.  The  situation 
had  been  discussed  thoroughly  with  Mrs .Y 
and  she  had  hesitated  about  taking  the 
children  because  two  of  them  were  boys 
and  she  had  dealt  only  with  girls.  She 
finally  decided  to  take  uhem  and  "do  the 
best  she  could."  The  superintendent  again 
left  the  little  family  with  some  mis- 
givings yet  encouraged  because  of  Mrs . Y '. 

good  health  and  cheerfulness.  This  time 
the  children  shed  no  tears  but  seemed  sad 
and  uninterested  either  in  their  new  home 
or  in  the  promise  of  the  superintendent 
to  visit  them  again  soon. 


huddled  against  the  door  of  the  home  where  ment  when  Mrs. 
two  old  men,  a feeble-minded  woman  and  a with  an 
Collie  dog  were  attempting  to  comfort  them.necesssry  to 

Mrs.  B , wife  of  the  manager,  between  Again  through  the 

sobs  said:  "Something  has  to  be  done  with  0f  Charities  and  Public  Wei  far 
them  kids  now;  I ain’t  listening  to  that 


While  driving  home  the  superintendent  chicks.  The  cow  had  a now  calf  which 
tried  to  feel  that  bad  luck  did  not  neces-  had  been  given  to  them.  They  had  named 
sarily  follow  the  placing  oi  these  chil-  it  "Buttercup".  Would  the  superintendent 
ren  but  past  events  had  made  hor  somewhat  like  to  see  it? 

"jittery".  She  could  not  be  surprised  that  Would  shot  What  do  you  think? 
the  children  seemed  sad  and  uninterest-  ' 

ed  for  this  was  the  third  placement  since  MORE  COMMODITIES  DISTRIBUTED  DURING  APRIL 
they  had  been  separated  from  their  mother  THAN  ANY  PREVIOUS  MONTH  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
in  1935.  If  this  home  could  be  permanent 

so  that  they  might  enjoy  normal  family  More  food,  clothing  and  household 

life  and  forget  their  unfortunate  past,  articles  were  distributed  to  North  Caro- 
perhaps  they  could  "put  down  roots"  here.  lina’s  needy  in  April,  1940  than  during 
Time  rocked  on  and  the  superintendent  any  previous  month  since  the  beginning 


visited  the  family  again  and  again  only 
to  learn  that  they  were  well,  seemed 
happy,  attended  school,  Sunday  school, 
church  and  were  taking  part  in  other 
suitable  community  activities. 

The  older  girls  had  given  Mrs.  Y 
trouble  because  of  exaggerated  stories 
which  they  told  their  playmates  concern- 
ing their  own  mother,  their  former  home, 
their  beautiful  clothes  and  their  many 
luxuries.  They  also  had  occasionally 
taken  food  which  was  to  be  used  for  a 
meal  and  the  older  boy  had  failed  to 
bring  back  the  correct  change  when  sent 
to  a nearby  store  to  make  a purchase. 

The  superintendent  suggested  that  these 
matters  might  not  be  very  serious  and  if 
Mrs.  Y would  attach  little  or  no  im- 

portance to  the  stories,  the  children 
would  probably  not  oontinue  them.  She 
also  thought  that  the  matters  of  food  and 
change  might  be  explained  to  the  children 
without  using  the  words  "take"  or  "steal". 

Mrs.  Y agreed  to  this  simple  plan  and 

thought  that  it  might  work  because  the 
children  were  "growing  older  and  fueling 
more  at  home". 

Space  permits  only  one  more  picture 
of  this  little  family  but  it  is  a picture 
the  superintendent  will  long  treasure. 

She  called  to  find  all  the  family  at  home. 
A stranger  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  tell  the  foster  children  from  Mrs. 

Y ’ s own  childrenl  Blondes  and  brunettes 
shone  alike  with  cleanliness,  health  and 
happiness.  The  foster  children  were 
especially  anxious  to  show  their  report 
cards  from  school  since  all  had  boon 
promoted.  They  bubbled  over  with  plans 
for  the  summer.  When  the  gardening  and 
canning  were  over,  the  foster  mother 
planned  to  take  all  of  them  to  see  her 
aunt  in  a neighboring  state.  The  older 
boy  had  promised  to  teach  all  the  girls 
to  swim.  The  old  brown  hen  had  12  baby 


of  the  surplus  commodity  program,  A.  E. 
Langston,  State  director,  said. 

Total  value  of  distributions  during 
the  month  reached  f313 ,747  for  the 
5,052,835  units  going  to  43,774  families 
and  1,876  school  lunch  rooms.  Each  of 
the  132,460  children  aided  received 
slightly  more  than  11  pounds  of  food 
valued  at  78  cents.  An  average  of  70.6 
children  were  serviced  through  each  of 
the  schools  cooperating  in  the  free  lunch 
program,  each  child  receiving  20  meals 
during  the  month  at  a cost  of  about  four 
cents  a meal. 

Average  amount  of  food  going  to  a 
family  was  82  pounds  worth  $4,82.  The 
209,408  individuals  aided  in  their  homes 
got  a little  over  17  pounds  each  with  a 
cash  value  of  vfl.01.  Comforts,  mattresses 
and  clothing  given  away  were  estimated  at 
a retail  value  of  •'$67,337,  and  the 
4,965,801  pounds  of  food  was  worth 
|246.409,  Langston  said. 

Three  items  of  food:  canned  apples, 
canned  peaches  and  shelled  pecans  were 
distributed  exclusively  through  lunch 
rooms  to  add  extra  vitamins  to  the  diets 
of  needy,  undernourished  children. 

Butter,  graham,  flour,  white  flour, 
grits,  corn  meal,  rolled  oats,  fresh 
apples  and  oranges,  dried  prunes,  raisins 
and  lard  were  given  both  to  lunch  rooms 
and  to  individual  families  through  the 
county  welfare  departments. 

An  agency  of  the  State  Eoard  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  the  com- 
modity  distribution  division  received 
the  surplus  food  products  from  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
which  purchased  them  in  areas  of  over- 
production to  effect  market  stabiliza- 
tion . 
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A tonsil  blitzkroig  has  been 
operating  in  HENDERSON  county.  A large 
number  of  ADC  families  participated  in  the 
April  clinic,  a community  project  and  set 
up  to  care  for  70  children.  The  largo 
basement  of  the  Methodist  church  is  con- 

. — £ verted  into  a field  hospital  with 

Hendersonville's  base  hospital  furnishing 
Up  in  NORTHAMPTON  county  IrisFlythe  instruments,  dressings,  gowns  and  sheets, 
is  blossoming  forth  with  work  that  gives  phe  city  rushes  in  reinforcements  of 
much  indication  of  finally  resulting  is  a oxygen  tanks,  and  the  nurses  club  brings 
council  of  social  agencies  for  the  up  cots,  ether  and  a technician.  Boy  and 

Virginia-bordering  county.  girl  scouts  do  the  messenger  service  while 

Says  Miss  Flythe:  "It  appeared  to  me  parents  and  friends  act  as  the  quarter- 
that  related  agencies  that  are  all  work-  masters  corps  in  furnishing  food  supplies, 
ing  with  some  of  the  people  and  trying  to  Contributions  to  the  war  chest  have 
help  them  adjust  in  the  communities,  reached  $150.  from  civic  groups,  friends 

should  have  mutual  problem  to  discuss,  ex-  and  county  commissioners* 
periences  to  share  and  resources  to  offer  All  school  children  have  been  ex- 

one  another."  amined  and  classified  by  the  Red  Cross 


So  to  a meeting  were  invited  the 
county  health  director,  nurse  supervisor, 
FSA  director,  home  supervisor  and 
assistant  agent,  home  and  farm  demons- 
tration agents  of  both  races,  the  county 
commissioners,  the  welfare  board  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Then,  says  the  Northampton  superin- 
tendent, they  all  found  they  actually  did 


nurse  and  are  allotted  to  the  clinic  on 
basis  of  school  population  after  referral 
to  DFW  to  investigate  need.  The  children 
stay  all  night  in  the  clinic,  have  a nurse 
for  each  six  or  eight  children,  and  say 
its  awfully  bad  to  have  so  much  ice  cream 
available  and  still  have  it  hurt  so  to  eat 
it . 

Mrs.  Margaret  II.  Melvin  supervises 
the  clinic  kitchen  where  the  cooking  is 


have  something  in  common  to  discuss  and 
decided  to  hold  similar  meetings  quarterly  .aone  ^ a g^^eful  parent  of  a iormer 
Two  problems  they  all  found  of  interest  at?atient  who  is  assisted  by  NYA  girls, 
the  first  session  were  those  of  dependency 


and  illegitimacy  and  dug  in  at  once  to 
develop'  a clearer  understanding  of  these 
two  things  among  themselves. 

So  far,  two  meetings  have  been  held 
and  Miss  Flythe  is  still  plugging  hard  at 
her  new  clearing  house  of  ideas. 


CABARRUS  county  has  a breakfast  club. 
Farrell  "White,  welfare  superintendent, 
says  he  is  proud  of  the  lessenning  in 
juvenile  delinquency  among  Negro  boys 
since  the  club  began  and  attributes  much 
of  the  lower  delinquency  to  the  new  in- 
fluence . 

Mrs.  John  Bolton  is  working  with 
about  15  boys  at  the  Negro  recreation 
center,  serving  breakfast  each  morning 
before  school  a.nd  the  Negro  youths  seem  to 
consider  their  select  group  as  a sort  of 
elite  club.  Next  time  you  are  up  Concord 
way,  just  stop  in  and  smell  the  vittles 
cooking.  P.  S.:  Don’t  overlook  the 
lowered  delinquency  tendency. 


County  Personnel  changes  during  March 
witnessed  the  employment  as  caseworkers  of 
Luther  C.  Williams,  and  Miss  Alberta 
Parrott,  Guilford,-  Miss  Pauline  Bowers, 
Wayne;  junior  caseworkers  Alvin  Penlana, 
Clay;  Earl  Rhodes,  Brunswick;  Miss  Ella  T. 
Hobbs,  Durham;  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown, 

Gaston;  casework  supervisor  Miss  Kent 
Blair,  Guilford. 

March  educational  leaves  were  granted; 
Miss  Eiborta  Foster,  Durham;  Mrs.  Grace  R. 
Walters,  Durham;  Miss  Margaret  Davis, 
Guilford*  Resignations  were  accepted  from 
Miss  Marjorie  Sara  Bond  from  Guilford  to  go 
to  New  Orleans;  Mrs.  Virginia  W.  Reece, 
Durham,  to  go  with  the  WPA;  Mrs.  Nancy 
Hoyle,  Graham,  Mrs.  Susan  Exum  Campen. 

In  April  Miss  Ethel  McGalliard  left 
Lincoln  county  for  Virginia;  Miss  Addie 
Lee  peaster  from  Lincoln  to  Florida. 

April  placements:  caseworkers  Miss 
Clyde  Nor  com,  Alamance;  Miss  Mary  Leigh 
Smith,  Northampton ;,  junior  caseworkers 
Miss  Ruth  Gragory,  Lincoln;  Miss  Josephine 
Rand,  Nash;  Miss  Alice  Shelley,  Columbus; 
Miss  Marjorie  Gregory,  Union. 


10. 

HOW  INSURED  WORKERS  PROVI 


A statement  recently  issued  by  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  shows  that  more 
than  65,000  men,  women,  and  children  in 
the  United  States  are  now  receiving  month- 
16  payments  of  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance. However,  many  workers  do  not 
yet  realize  that  they  have  insurance  pro- 
tection-protection which  would  bring  a 
monthly  check  to  their  families  in  the 
event  of  their  death. 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  passed,  it  included  old- 
age  insurance  to  provide  a rn.ont.hly  income 
for  workers  after  their  retirement.  Last 
year  the  Social  Security  Act  was  amended 
so  that  monthly  benefits  can  be  paid  to 
the  wives  and  young  children  of  retiring 
workers  and  to  widows  and  young  children 
of  workers  who  die. 

These  are  not  relief  payments.  Old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  payments  come 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased  worker  re- 
gardless of  any  other  income.  He  and  his 
employer  have  contributed  the  taxes  which 
constitute  the  premiums  of  the  system. 

So  long  as  the  worker  has  a job  in 
covered  employment,  so  long  as  one  penny 
is  being  deducted  from  each  dollar  of  his 
check,  he  can  feel  sure  that  the  premiums 
on  this  insurance  policy  are  being  paid, 
and  that  his  wife  and  young  children  have 
insurance  protection.  Nearly  a million 
Americans  will  be  receiving  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  benefits  by  the  end 
of  the  current  year,  according  to  present 
estimates. 

When  a husband  dies  his  widow  should 
immediately  apply  to  the  Social  Security 
Board  field  office.  At  the  field  office 
she  can  fill  out  the  necessary  forms. 

These  forms  indicate  the  basis  of  her 
claim.  In  addition,  she  will  be  called 
upon  for  evidence  that  her  husband  is 
dead,  that  she  is  in  fact  his  widow,  and 
that  the  children  for  whom  claim  is  made 
were  his  children  or  step-children  or 
adopted  children. 

Some  types  of  benefits  are  payable 
only  when  the  claimant  reaches  the  age 
of  65;  others  are  not  payable  after  a 
child  reaches  the  age  of  18.  Obviously 
in  those  cases  it  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  age  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
claimant  is  qualified  for  benefits. 


DE  PROTECTION  TO  FAMILIES 


This  proof  of  age  is  best  established 
by  a birth  certificate  or,  where  that  is 
not  obtainable,  by  a church  record  or  a 
family  Bible  entry.  Where  these  are  not 
available,  insurance  records,  army  service 
records,  other  public  records,  or  other 
sources  of  information  may  be  relied  upon. 

The  field  office  representatives  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  who  handle 
hundreds  of  claims  each  year,  in  which 
proof  of  age  must  be  established,  are 
familiar  with  the  best  sources  of  such 
proof  in  their  localities  and  can  advise 
claimants  as  to  how  best  to  obtain  such 
proofs.  Birth  certificates  or  other 
evidence  of  age  are  easier  to  obtain  in 
the  case  of  children. 

Field  officers  of  the  Board  advise 
claimants  on  these  and  many  other  problems 
concerned  with  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance. It  is  the  duty  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  as  a government  agency, 
to  be  sure  that  every  person  who  receives 
monthly  payments  is  entitled  to  these 
benefits  under  the  law.  But  it  also  makes 
every  effort  to  assist  those  who  make 
claims  to  establish  the  fact  of  their 
eligibility. 

Claims  are  payable  under  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  system: 

(a)  to  workers  when  they  reach  the 
age  of  65  and  retire; 

(b)  to  the  wives  (65  years  of  age 
or  older)  of  such  retired  workers; 

i,c)  to  the  65-year  old  widows  of 
workers  who  werq  fully  insured  under  the 
act  at  the  time  of  their  death; 

(d)  to  the  widows  of  insured  workers 
who  have  children  (under  age  18)  in  their 
care  and  to  each  child  until  it  reaches 
the  age  of  16  (or  18  if  in  school); 

(e)  to  the  aged  dependent  parents  of 
a worker  who  dies  leaving  no  widow  or 
child  who  is  eligible  for  benefits; 

(f)  in  the  case  of  workers  who  die 
leaving  no  qualified  dependents,  lump- 
sum death  benefits  are  paid  to  certain 
relatives  or  sometimes  to  other  persons 
who  pay  burial  expenses  of  the  deceased. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  NEWS  will  be  glad  to 
receive  contributions  from  members  of 
the  county  staffs  dealing  with  the 
interesting  features  of  the  program. 
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HOEy  POIflTS  TO  VPCflTICIES  State  Board  Considers 
in  STATE  TRflininG  SCHOOLS  Refugee  Placement 

Child  criminals  should  be  sent  to  jail 

only  as  a last  resort,  Governor  Clyde  R.  Children’s  Home  Society,  G-reens  ooro , 
Hoey  said  in  a formal  statement  calling  And  Children ' s Service  Bureau  > . 

attention  to  the  fact  that  increased  Charlotte Designated  As  Official 

facilities  have  been  provided  at  many  of  Child-Placing  Agencies, 

the  state  institutions  for  delinquent 

children.  All  refugee  children  from  war-torn 

The  Governor  said  he  wanted  judges  and  European  areas  brought  to  temporary  homes 
other  court  officials  to  know  that  there  in  North  Carolina  will  have  to  be  placed 
was  room  at  the  institutions  for  youthful  by  either  the  Children's  Home  Society  of 
law-breakers,  so  that  the  judges  would  Greensboro  or  the  Children's  Service 

send  fewer  children  to  prison.  Bureau  at  Charlotte,  the  State  Board  of 

"I  am  making  this  statement  by  way  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  announced, 
information  to  those  who  are  dealing  with  these  agencies  being  the  two  licensed 
delinquent  young  people  in  the  courts  of  child-placing  agencies  in  the  State, 
the  State,  with  the  hope  that  the  number  Long  and  careful  consideration  of 

of  those  sent  to  jail  may  be  still  further  the  refugee  problem  to  formulate  a policy 
decreased,"  he  said.  "We  are  making  of  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Department 

progress  but  a jail  is  no  place  for  a of  Labor  children's  bureau  and  with  the 

child,  and  he  should  be  sent  there  only  U.  S.  Committee  for  the  Care  of  European 

as  a last  resort  and  then  only  in  com-  Children  preceded  the  board's  announcement 

pliance  with  the  law."  designating  the  two  child-placing  agencies. 

Hoey  said  he  was  "pleased  to  note"  Attorney  General  Harry  McMullan  ruled 

that  the  young  people  of  today  were  not  that  all  children  passing  federal  require- 
the  heaviest  contributors  to  the  criminal  ments  as  to  health  and  trust  fund  deposits 

group.  would  be  qualified  for  North  Carolina 

"For  instance,  there  were  1,231  per-  homes.  The  North  Carolina  law  requires 
sons  under  16  years  of  age  committed  to  a bond  in  some  amount  up  to  .$1,000  to 

jail  in  North  Carolina  in  the  calendar  assure  the  state  against  possible  chances 

year  of  1936",  he  said.  "Each  year  there-  of  the  child  later  becoming  a public 
after  there  has  been  a constant  reduction  charge.  The  trust  fund  set  up  by  the 

and  in  1939  only  784  were  sent  to  jail.  children's  committee,  however,  acts  as  a 

This  reduction  has  been  made  without  corporate  guarantee  against  such  an 

significant  additions  to  other  institu-  eventuality  in  lieu  of  the  regular  posted 

tions  of  a substitute  nature.  bond  and  is  a substantial  compliance  with 

"The  commitments  to  the  juvenile  de-  the  law,  the  attorney  general  said.  The 
tention  quarters  has  shown  a decrease  state  law  also  requires  that  any  child 

from  1,221  total  in  1937  to  1,040  in  1939.  brought  into  North  Carolina  for  placement 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  State  of  shall  be  free  from  contagious  or  incurable 

Virginia  had  over  2,500  children  under  16  disease,  deformity,  feeble-mindedness  or 
committed  to  jail  in  1938,  with  a child  vicious  characteristics.  Any  child  meet- 

population  considerably  less  than  North  ing  the  federal  health  requirements  will 

(Continued  on  page  2.)  (Continued  on  Page  9) 
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HOEY  POINTS  TO  VACANCIES  -(Cant'd  from  p.l) 

Carolina.  Indiana  had  almost  six  percent 
of  the  jail  population  composed  of  persons 
under  16,  while  in  North  Carolina  the 
percentage-  was  less  than  three  percent 
under  the  age  of  16  years. 

"In  this  connection  it  will  be  grati- 
fying to  know  that  our  correctional  in- 
stitutions are  now  in  position  to  admit 
young  persons  properly  committed.  The 
number  now  in  these  training  schools  for 
delinquents  has  decreased  from  1,061  on-1 
July  1,  1938,  to  899  on  June  1,  1940 — a 
15  percent  reduction.  Increased  facili- 
ties have  been  provided  at  some  of  the  in- 
stitutions, and  I am  calling  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  judges  and  other  court 
officials  throughout  the  State." 

CCC  NOW  OPEN  TO  BOYS 
WITHOUT  EMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment  and  the  need  of  the  train' 
ing  available  rather  than  a family’s  need 
for  relief  funds  has  broadened  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  acceptance  operations 
in  North  Carolina,  T.  L.  Crier,  State 
CCC  selection  supervisor,  said  this  week. 

County  welfare  superintendents  are 
local  selecting  agencies  operating  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  State. selec- 
tion agency. 

"Enrollment  is  open  to  all  young  men 
not  employed  and  in  need  of  work  who  are 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  23,  and  no 
applicant  will  now  be  excluded  from 
selection  because  his  family  is  not  in 
need  of  the  allotment  to  bo  sent  home 
each  month,"  Grier  stated. 

He  quoted  J.  J.  McEntee,  national 
corps  director,  to  the  effect  that  the 
greatest  field  of  service  for  the  CCC 
lies  in  training  large  numbers  of  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  mechanics  with  elementary 
engineering  experience. 

With  the  CCC  operating  and  maintaining 
the  largest  group  of  mechanized  equipment 
in  the  country,  63  central  repair  shops 
will  be  in  operation  by  the  fall  in  which 
unemployed  youths  can  learn  to  repair 
and  operate  trucks,  power  shovels,  pumps , 
graders,  generators  and  compressors  under 
a full-time  instructor. 

Fifteen  hundred  camp  garages  give  an 
additional  work  space  for  repair  and 
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maintenance "•  on  which- 72,000  enrollees  are 
constantly  learning  garage  mechanics. 

Each  of  the  1,500  camps  conducts  a 
cooking  and  baking  school  in  which  22,000 
boys  have  been  trained  in  kitchen  activi- 
ties since  1933.  Trained  instructors  in 
each  camp  have  taught  first  aid  work  to 
300,000  youths  since  beginning  of  the 
program. 

Road  and  bridge  'construction,  tele-  ; 
phone  line  construction  and  repair,  short 
wave  radio  operation  and-  photography  all 
will  now  be  available’  to  unemployed  youth 
with  no  work  experience  to  fit  them,  for 
a job  later  in  life. 

Grier  quoted  Senator  James  F.  Byrnes 
as  saying  that  in  event  of  national  emer- 
gency necessitating  a general  draft, 
youths  with  mechanical  and  cooking  ex- 
perience in  the  CCC  might  as  the  result 
of  such  training  be  assigned  to  non- 
combatant  activities  rather  than  to  com- 
bat work  in  uniform. 


GOVERNOR  SAYS  MORE  FACILITIES 
NEEDED  AT  NORTH  CAROLINA* S 
MENTAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Emphasizing  the  need  for  more  room, 
more  dootors,  nurses  and  clinical  facili- 
ties in  the  state  for  its  mentally  de- 
ranged, Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey  commended 
recent  building  programs  at  North 
Carolina’s  three  hospitals  for  the  insane 
when  he  spotce  at  the  dedication  of  ex- 
panded facilities  at  the  State  Hospital 
for  Colored  Insane  at  Goldsboro. 

Kenneth  C.  Royall  of  Goldsboro  ini.’'- 
duced  the  Governor  as  one  who  had  "accom- 
plished more  with-  least  dissension  and 
the  most  tact  of  any  Governor  in  our 
memory . " 

Governor  hoey  congratulated  Dr.  F.  II. 
Whelply , institution  head,  and  others  of 
the  staff  for  "making  the  State  Hospital 
at  Goldsboro  one  of  the  best  managed  'in- 
stitutions in  the  State." 

"I  was  amazed  last  year,"  he  said, 

"at  the  economy  and  efficiency  cf  the 
farm  program  here." 

He  said  he  was  glad  when  the  FWA  took 
an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
hospital.  "1  called  a special  session 
of  the  Legislature  that  we  might  partici- 
pate. The  FWA  furnished  45  per  cent  of 
the  expense  of  the  new  building  program, 
and  the  State  55  per  cent. 


enter  the  Caswell  Training  School  at 
Kinston.  The  school  is  crowded  to  capa- 
city." 


Practically  one  million  dollars  has  generally  large  in  size  but  supplying  only- 
been  spent  here  and  large  sums  at  the  27  per  cent  of  the  total  bed  capacity  of 
State  institutions  for  white  patients  at  ^he  country. 

Morganton  and  Raleigh  to  make  the  insti-  A third  of  the  4,500  are  private  hos- 

tutions  fireproof,  saie,  and  sanitary.  pitals,  dependent  on  patients'  fees  for  90 
Ho  tremendous  increase  in  dormitory  rooms  per  ccnt  of  their  income,  generally  small 
has  been  made,  space  for  only  45^  new  in  size  and  supplying  only  11  per  cent  of 
patients  having  been  added  here,  but  the  ded  capacity. 

new  buildings  are  taking  the  place  of  the  Half  of  them  are  non-profit  making 

old  hazardous  buildings."  hospitals,  dependent  on  patients'  fees  for 

He  added  that  more  than  7,000  mental  jq  per  cent  of  their  income.  Endowments 
defectives  are  being  cared  for  in  State  produce  about  6 per  cent,  gifts  about  the 
institutions  in  North  Carolina.  same,  and  government  payments  for  care  of 

"I  suggest  that  the  next  Assembly  public  charges  a little  more  than  6 per 

provide  more  doctors,  nursed,  and  attend-  oent,  They  are  generally  medium  in  size 

ants  for  the  insane,  and  more  clinical  and  supply  62  per  cent  Of'  the  total  beds, 

facilities  in  order  that  many  may  be  saved  ItJis  further  indicated  that  the 
from  having  to  encer  an  institution."  great  majority  of  tax*supported  beds  every- 

Especially  did  he  point  oub  the  need  of  where  approach  complete  utilization  and 
more  room  or  a new  institution  lor  that  public  hospitals  are  often  overcrowd- 

children.  ed  at  some  seasons  of  the  year.  But  in 

"Every  day  I receive  letters  oegging  g]ae  cas0  0f  hospitals  which  depend  for 
me  to  make  arrangements  for  some  child  to  revenue  on  payment  by  patients,  the  aver- 
age bed  occupancy  is  less  than  5 0 per 
cent  of  full  capacity.  It  is  evident  then 
that  there  are  too  few  low  cost  and  free 
beds  to  satisfy  the  needs. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  geo- 
graphic inequalities.  The  findings  of  the 
survey  indicate  that  general  hospital  ser- 
vice is  not  available  to  a very  large  seg- 

ment  of  the  population  because  of  the  loca- 

The  national  health  survey  indicate  s.(-iorL  0f  hospitals  and  because  potential 

patients  are  unable  to  purchase  service. 

Among  1,737  counties  with  local  gen- 
eral hospitals,  519  have  only  private  hos- 
pitals; 786  are  served  by  non-profit  hos- 
pitals alone  or  in  conjunction  with  pri- 
vate hospitals;  only  432  comities  have  lo- 
or  local  government  in  one  way  or  another-cal  tax-supported  hospitals. 

on  work  relief  rolls,  receiving  general  Horty  per  cent,  or  1,338,  of  the  coun- 

relief, or  receiving  special  types  of  pub^ies  of  the  United  States  do  not  contain  a 
lie  assistance -largely  dependent  on  pub-  registered  goneral  hospital.  One-third  of 
lie  aid  or  private  philanthropy  for  med-  them  have  l5>000  0r  more  inhabitants;  and 
ical  care  in  si  ernes s . . _ in  the  aggregate,  counties  without  hos- 

Tne  other  half  o±  tnis  40  million  pitals  contain  17,000,000  poople.  These 
are  in  self-sustaining  families  of  the  counties  without  hospitals  are  oharacter- 
marginal-income  class  above  the  relief  j.  Zed  bv  remoteness  from  metropolitan  cen- 
group.  They  have  enough  to  support  fami-terSj  *a  smU  perContage  of  urban  nopula - 
lies  of  four  persons  at  only  emergency  tion  and  low  tax  income. 

levels;  but  if  taken  sick,  they  can  pur-  The  Federai  interdepartmental  commit- 

chase-  medical  care  only  at  the  risk  of  teo  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activ- 
curtailing  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  itios  ha3  suggested  as  a plan  of  attack  the 
other  essentials  to  health  and  decency.  ^ addition  of  160,000  new  general  hospital 
0i  die  4,r°0  general  hospitals  in  "thcHods  to  bring. all  State  averages  up  to 
United  States  that  met  the  registration  ^.5  bed  per  1,000  population,  which  is  a 
requirements  of  the  American  Medical  Asso?ecognized  standard  ‘f  adcquacy, 
ciation,  the  survey  shows  that  roughly 
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that  there  are  40  million  people  in  the 
United  States  who  were  members  of  fami- 
lies with  annual  incomes  of  less  than 
$800.00. 

Half  of  the  l\.0  million  are  in  fami- 
lies already  dependent  on  federal,  state 


speaking  a sixth  of  them  are  government 
institutions,  supported  by  taxation, 


some  of  these  beds  should 


While 
be  added 


to  existing  hospitals,  the  need  for  at 
least  500  new  hospitals  in  areas  largely 
rural  in  charaoter  was  indicated. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
mere  presence  of  a hospital  in  a county 
or  in  adjoining  county  may  mean  little 
to  the  underprivileged  people  unless 
funds  for  meeting  the  costs  of  service 
are  assured. 

With  this  brief  picture  of  the 
national  situation  in  mind  let  us  focus 
our  attention  on  conditions  in  our  own 
section  of  the  country.  In  the  chapter 
on  Health  of  the  Report  to  the  President 
on  the  Economic  Conditions  of  the  South 
are  found  the  following  significant 
statements : 

"The  low-income  belt  of  the  South 
is  a belt  of  sickness,  misery  and  un- 
necessary death.  Its  large  proportion 
of  low- income  citizens  are  more  subject 
to  disease  than  the  people  of  any  similar 
area. 

"The  health-protection  facilities 
of  the  South  are  limited.  For  example, 
there  are  only  one-third  as  many  doctors 
per  capita  in  South  Carolina  as  there 
are  in  California.  The  South  is  deficient 
in  hospitals  and  clinics,  as  well  as  in 
health  workers . Many  counties  have  no 
facilities  at  all* 

"Reports  of  one  of  the  largest  life 
insurance  companies  show  that  more  people 
in  the  Southern  area  than  elsewhere  die 
without  medical  aid.  The  same  company 
reported  in  a recent  year  a rise  of  7.3 
per  cent  in  death  rate  in  nine  South 
Atlantic  States,  though  in  no  other  region 
had  the  death  rate  risen  above  4.8  per 
cent,  and  in  some  sections  it  had  de- 
clined." 

The  Duke  Endowment  annual  report  of 
the  hospital  section  for  1938  shows  that 
the  population  of  the  Carolinas  increased 
19  per  cent  from  1924  to  1938,  while 
general  hospital  beds  incroased  73  per 
cent.  In  1924  there  were  1.2  beds  per 
1,000  population  while  in  1938  there  were 
1.8  beds  per  1,000  population#  which  is 
considerably  below  the  national  average 
of  3.4  beds  per  1,000  population  and  far 
below  the  recognized  standard  of  adequacy 
of  4.5  beds  per  1,000  population.  In 
North  Carolina  in  1938  there  was  one  bed 
for  every  525  persons  and  one  bed  for 
every  615  in  South  Carolina*  On  a racial 
basis  the  1938  report  shows  that  in  the 


Carolinas  there  were  2.1  beds  per  1,000 
population  available  for  white  patients 
and  1.2  beds  per  1,000  population  availa- 
ble for  Negroes. 

However,  the  inadequacy  of  hospital 
beds  as  already  indicated  does  not  pro- 
vide an  adequate  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  only  a small  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  those  who  need  hospital  care 
actually  get  such  service.  There  are  too 
few  low-cost  and  free  beds  to  satisfy  the 
needs  and  those  provided  are  concentrated 
largely  in  urban  centers  and  centers  of 
wealth  and  population.  The  percentage  of 
beds  that  must  be  supported  through  fees 
is  out  of  proportion  to  the  income  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  and,  there- 
fore, many  of  the  full  pay  beds  are 
empty  a large  part  of  the  time.  Funds 
with  which  to  pay  for  the  use  of  low- 
cost  beds  now  available  are  far  too  limi- 
ted* 

In  1938  only  66  per  cent  of  the  hos- 
pital beds  were  occupied.  It  is  encour-  • 
aging  to  note,  however,  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  hospital  beds.  The  Duke  En- 
dowment Report  shows  that  bed  occupancy 
incroased  from  55  per  cent  in  1924  to 
66  per  cent  in  1938.  The  report  also- 
states  that  "the  increase  in  the  number 
of  patients  treated  in  the  hospitals  of 
the  Carolinas  between  1924  and  1938  is  a 
startling  fact:  from  105,671  to  243,645, 
an  increase  of  137,974." 

In  regard  to  bed  occupancy,  the  fact 
is  significant  that  of  the  175  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  hospitals 
aided  by  the  Duke  Endowment,  127  non- 
profit hospitals  - community,  religious, 
county  and  municipal  - 68  per  cent  of 
the  beds  were  occupied  whereas  only  55 
per  cent  of  the  beds  of  the  48  .private 
hospitals  wore  occupied.  In  121  North 
Carolina  general  hospitals  aided  by  the 
Duke  Endowment  43  per  cent  of  the  total 
days  of  care  wore  free  bed  days. 

Out-patient  care  is  perhaps  as  im- 
portant as  in-patient  care.  The  Duke 
Endowment  report  shows  that  the  total 
number  of  out-patients  treated  by  the 
hospitals  of  the  Carolinas  in  1938  was 
only  a few”  thousand  less  than  the  in- 
patients, and  while  th,ere  is  no  informa- 
tion which  would  indicate  definitely  the 
great  need  for  out-patient  service  in 
North  Carolina  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Interdepartmental  Committee  states  that 


in  any  community  the  ambulatory  sick  ex- 
ceed in  number  those  requiring  bed  care. 

We  come  now  to  the  question:  Whose 
responsibility  is  it  to  see  that  hospital 
care  is  provided  for  the  large  number  of 
potential  patients  who  are  unable  to  pay 
for  such  care? 

Church  groups,  private  agencies,  com- 
munity funds  and  endowments  for  this 
purpose  have  always  played  an  important 
part  in  providing  hospital  and  medical 
care . 

However,  the  care  of  the  dependent 
sick  was  one  of  the  earliest  recognized 
responsibilities  of  government.  From  the 
early  period  when  almshouses  and  infir- 
maries furnished  whatever  treatment  there 
was  available,  care  for  the  dependent 
sick  has  steadily  improved.  Even  so,  in 
North  Carolina,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
states,  we  have  not  gone  far  beyond 
writing  into  the  law  that  "The  board  of 
county  commissioners  is  authorized  to 
provide  by  taxation  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor,  and  to  everything  expedient 
for  their  comfort  and  well  ordering.” 

Since  no  aid  is  available  from  the 
Federal  or  State  governments,  the  private 
agencies,  special  groups,  ar.d  the  county 
governments  must  at  present  carry  the 
responsibility  for  medical  care  and  hos- 
pitalization for  indigent  persons. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  will  eventually  pro- 
vide funds  to  aid  the  counties  in  further 
extending  medical  care  to  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  such  service. 

But  how  are  the  counties  meeting 
their  responsibilities  at  present  and  how 
can  plans  for  providing  hospital  care  for 
the  medically  needy  become  more  effective? 

A variety  of  plans  are  in  use  in 
North  Carolina.  Some  counties  have  no 
hospital  facilities  within  the  county 
and  must  therefore  make  arrangements  with 
out-of-county  hospitals.  The  distances 
to  be  travelled  may  endanger  the  lives 
of  patients  and  in  some  instances  the 
lack  of  funds  for  transportation  becomes 
a major  problem. 

Some  few  counties  operate  county 
hospitals  for  the  benefit  of  pay  patients 
as  well  as  others.  Some  counties  use  both 
county  hospitals  and. private  hospitals. 
Forsyth  County  has  worked  out  the  best 
plan  of  the'  latter  type. 

Most  of  the  counties  which  provide 
for  hospital  care  at  all,  make  arrangements 


with  private  hospitals  either  to  pay  for 
care  on  a fee  or  per  diem  basis,  or  on 
a lump  sum  basis.  A few  counties  and 
cities  subsidize  local  hospitals  and 
receive  care  for  those  found  to  be  unable 
to  pay.  Some  counties  settle  with  the 
local  hospital  once  a year,  crediting 
taxes  due  the  county  against  service 
rendered  to  relief  clients.  In  some 
instances  the  decision  as  to  who  is 
unable  to  pay  is  decided  by  the  hospital? 
in  other  instances  the  decision  is  made 
by  the  county  welfare  staff;  while  in 
others  the  decision  is  made  by  the  county 
commissioners . 

State-wide  and  local  planning  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  resources  now 
available  may  be  used  in  the  most  effec- 
tive manner.  In  this  respect  a state- 
wide inter-organization  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  hos- 
pitals, the  medical  profession,  public 
welfare,  public  health,  county  commission' 
ers,  and  possibly  other  groups,  would 
serve  a most  useful  purpose  in  the 
development  of  sound  principles  and 
methods  for  administering  tax-supported 
medical  care.  Local  advisory  committees 
made  up  of  representatives  from  local 
groups  would  be  very  helpful  in  working 
out  specific  problems-. 


Out  in  COLORADO j according  to  the 
Illinois  Welfare  Bulletin,  "tangled  fi- 
nances, unpaid  assistance  awards,  court 
decisions  and  general  chaos  appear  to  be 
a few  of  the  results  of  Colorado's 
generous  program  of  old  age  assistance." 

Out  there,  all  persons  60  3/ears  of 
age  and  older  are  given  a minimum  award 
of  $45  a month  minus  income  through 
a constitutional  amendment  which  also 
allocates  85  percent  of  all  excise  taxes 
in  force  or  to  be  enacted  to  the  old  age 
pension  acco unt . 

Less  than  a fourth  of  Colorado's 
new  recipients  had  received  any  form  of 
relief  previously,  and  because  of  lack 
of  funds  awards  had  been  prorated  among 
recipients.  The  courts,  however,  said 
the  $45  minimum  must  be  paid  and  those 
who  received  less  will  have  to  be  given 
"back  pay"  at  a cost  of  $10,000,000. 

The  amendment  to  the  constitution  and 
Colorado's  resulting  difficulties  were 
attributed  to  a campaign  of  the  National 
Annuity  League. 
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Cultural  Problems  in  Social  Case  Work 
— La  Barre;  Fontaine;  Blackey — Family 

Welfare  Association  of  America 

122  S.  22nd  St.;New  York;  58  pp;50^ 

The  pamphlet  consists  of  three  arti- 
cles; (l)  Cultural  and  Racial  Problems 
in  Social  Case  work  with  Special  Reference 
to  Work  with  Negroes,  by  Maurine  Boie 
La  Barre,  Editor  of  Publications,  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America;  (2)  Cultural 
and  Psychological  Implications  in  Case  'Work 
Treatment  with  Irish  Clients,  by  Elise  de 
la  Fontaine,  District  Secretary,  Community 
Service  Society,  ITew  York  City;  and  (3) 

Some  Cultural  Aspects  of  Social  Case  'Work 
in  Hawaii,  by  Eileen  Blackey,  Formerly 
Director  of  Social  Work  Training,  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii. 

About  Negroes 

The  article  starts  out  with  a premise 
derived  from  anthropology — "Yilhat  is  funda- 
mental in  growth  is  common  to  everyone". 

This  is  correlated  with  the  case  work  prin- 
ciple--"To  understand  any  one  of  our  clients 
individually  we  must  understand  certain 
universal  human  experiences  which  we  all 
share."  The  writer  offers  quite  a challenge 
to  case  work  thought;  "Many  uncritical 
thinkers  fallaciously  assume  that  inherited 
racial  characteristics  account  for  differ- 
ences between  people.  But  all  scientists, 
except  those  who  are  Nazis,  agree  that 
racial  differences  do  not  explain  cultural 
differences."  The  pitfall  according  to 
Miss  LaBarre  is  not  in  gathering  all  of  the 
facts  but  rather  in  knowing  the  emotional 
meaning  of  the  basic  facts,  to  the  client. 

The  writer  believes  that  our  pro- 
fessional attitudes  have  a tendency  to  give 
way  to  cultural  ones  when  we  are  dealing 
with  cultural  and  racial  problems.  "Our 
attitudes  and  prejudices  about  nationalities 
and  races  were  taught  us  by  our  parents  and 
by  our  sooial  group,  and  it  is  hard  to  be 
objective  about  our  own  feelings  and 
opinions."  Because  this  is  true  of  both 
white  people  and  Negroes,  "an  open,  honest 
discussion  is  difficult  to  achieve." 

Case  illustrations  are  given  to  show 


the  diversified  meaning  of  social  situ- 
ations to  individual  Negroes. 

About  the  Irish 

The  writer  considers  culture  as  "a 
dynamic  pattern,  more  or  loss  unified, 
which  derives  from  the  interplay  between 
human  needs  and  an  external  world,  and 
likewise  changes  through  the  interplay 
of  external  and  internal  forces."  In 
her  study  she  is  trying  to  understand 
why  the  immigrant  Irish  as  a group  seem 
to  strongly  adhere  to  and  preserve  their 
culture  in  this  country,  and  why  this 
culture  has  apparently  such  a strong 
hold  on  individuals. 

Miss  de  la  Fontaine  found  that  "the 
Irish  preserve  an  almost  unbroken  tra- 
dition and  historical  continuity."  The 
Irishman  has  a real  pride  in  being  Irish. 
Since  he  chooses  to  stay  in  a minority 
group  he  is  less  charged  with  emotional 
problems  from  this  source.  The  South 
Ireland  Irish  are  intensely  religious 
and  belong  to  one  religion — Roman 
Catholicism.  The  immigrant  continues 
in  his  devotion  to  the  Church.  The  Irish 
are  clannish.  "Blood,  prestige  and  age 
status  mark  distinctions  within  the 
society— all  dovetail  into  family  life." 
Many  of  the  agency's  clients  were  the 
"unsuccessful  children"  who  did  not 
inherit  although  they  "had  worked  with 
their  parents  and  siblings  on  the  family 
land ." 

The  alcoholic  habit  in  Irish  men  is 
tolerated  in  the  culture  ("one  explana- 
tion may  bo  the  psychological  conflict 
growing  out  of  the  repression  of  sex  and 
idealization  of  woman".) 

The  writer  concludes  that  "the  Irish 
can  make  less  use  of  treatment  in  the 
area  of  personality  ....  . than  may 

be  true  in  other  groups." 

About  People  of  Hawaii 

"Where  we  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  the  first  generation,  par- 
ticularly, language  itself  often  pre- 
scribes the  need  of  a worker  from  the 
same  cultural  group"  yet  "Chinese  and 
Japanese  workers  say  it  is  extremely 
hard  for  them  to  enter  an  Oriental  home 
where  the  cultural  values  are  still 
paramount  and  ask,  as  they  need  to  do, 
specific  questions  about  finances,  health 
and  family  relationships."  They  "are 
accused  of  being  'haolef ied'(imitating 
the  ways  of  the  white  man)." 
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The  Hawaiian  is  geared  for  a less  ener-they  not  advising  foeusing  on  a sympton? 
getic  civilization  than  that  which  the  Then  too  is  ther'e  not  a bit  of  naivete  in 

Caucasian  worker  represents.  He  resists  thinking  that  . . "the  majority  of  workers 

regular  employment  such  as  W*P.A.  Koreans  choosing  the  case  work  profession  as  a 
are  mistrustful  and  become  aggressive  when  career  have  the  basic  personality  traits, 
they  feel  advantage  is  being  taken  of  them. interests  and  abilities  that  are  com- 


In  general,  the  Oriental  prefers  "personal 
deprivation  to  losing  face."  Common-law 
marriage  is  quite  frequent  among  the 
Hawaiians • They  have  a free  unhampered 
attitude  toward  sex  in  contrast  to  the 
Oriental's  reserve. 

The  Oriental  "sees  a premium  placed 
on  being  'American'  but  experiences  a 
sense  of  guilt  in  rejecting  his  heritage". 

The  "hanai"  pattern  of  Hawaiian 
culture  promotes  problems  in  child  welfare 
This' is  the  custom  of  giving  children  away 
at  birth.  It  is  frequently  impossible  to 
revoke  the  arrangement  without  bringing 
disaster  to  the  child. 

Hawaiians  are  a superstituous  group 
and  case  workers  from  this  race  find  it 
hard  to  free  themselves.  They  go  to  a 
"kahuna"  (sorcerer)  with  their  health 
problems . 

"For  the  case  worker,  this  shifting 
scene  can  be  a puzzling  one".  No  other 
words  could  express  our  opinion  so  aptly. 

— R»  F . Ritchie 


patible  with  the  field".  What  about  the 
case  workers  who  work  simply  because  they 
drifted  into  this  field  and  continue  for 
economic  reasons?  Tho  case  workers  who 
are  feeding  a wi  11 -to-power ? The  case 
workers  who  are  meeting  their  emotional 
needs  and  never  watch  the  clock,  but  are 
willing  to  work  until  the  job  at  hand 
is  completed? 

le  agree  that  this  "newer  method  of 
determining  criteria  is  the  natural  de- 
velopment resulting  from  the  experiences 
of  many  years  of  evaluating  workers  as 
a part  of  the  supervisory  process". 
However,  this  reviewer  could  wish  that  as 
the  authors  consider  supervision  an 
educational  process  that  they  had  seen 
fit  to  think  in  terms  of  progressive  edu- 
cation which  would  allow  for  a greater 
amount  of  self -determinism  in  a considera- 
tion of  the  total  organism  thus  concentra- 
ting on  the  "is"  which  in  turn  would  im- 
prove the  "does".  Jane  Hashagan 


THE  EVALUATIONS  OF  STAFF  MEMBERS  IN 
PRIVATE  FAMILY  AGENCIES 

Analyzed  by  Margaret  Kauffman  and 
Helen  Malmud,  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  Anericai  New  York — 37  pp.;40^ 

This  small  pamphlet  is  an  analysis 
of  material  submitted  by  ten  family 
agencies  relative  to  forms  used  in  the 
evaluation  of  staff  members  and  includes 
a few  of  these  forms  for  the  reader's 
benefit.  The  reviewer  found  the  forms  of 
great  interest  and  believes  they  would  be 
of  help  in  both  private  and  public  agen- 
cies interested  in  developing  a better 
type  of  service  to  clients  through  the 
growth  of  staff  members.  (Please  note 
the  use  of  the  word  "growth"  instead  of 
"education" . ) 

The  authors  of  the  pamphlet  state  that 
"supervision  is  a teaching  process  rather 
than  a method  of  direction"  and  in  advising 
that  the  supervision  be  focused  on  what 
the  worker  "does"  rather  than  what  he  "is 
are  they  advising  the  impossible?  Isn't 
what  he  does  the  result  of  what  he  is?  Are 


In  the  WANE  county  office  one  day 
there  sat  a little  Negro  boy  who  had  been 
a problem  to  local  agencies  which  had 
sought  to  help  him  for  some  time.  No  one 
could  find  out  who  his  folks  were,  where 
he  came  from  or  anything  at  all  about 
where  lie  belonged  so  that  it  evidently 
would  fall  on  Wake  county  to  assume 
jurisdiction  for  his  care. 

So  it  was  that  after  two  months  of 
being  shuffled  around  among  the  agencies 
he  waited  his  turn  in  the  Welfare  office. 
A caseworker  asked  if  he  would  like  a 
pencil  and  paper  to  draw  pictures  while 
he  was  waiting*  Then  came  the  surprise 
when  instead  of  pictures  there  came  forth 
e,  letter  to  his  mother  in  another  county 
tolling  her  he  was  having  a good  time 
visiting  all  around  up  here  in  Raleigh* 

His  home  county  now  has  charge  of 


the  case. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  NEWS  will  be  glad  to 
receive  contributions  from 
county  welfare  staffs 
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NOW  BILLY  IS  A NORMAL  SOY 

-By  Hilda  Purdy- 


Billy  is  a fair  haired,  Blue  eyed, 
attractive  Boy  of  eleven  years,  with  fine 
features  and  clear  complexion.  He  was 
Born  in  Georgia  and  at  the  age  of  one  and 
a half  years  came  to  North  Carolina  with 
his  father,  his  mother  having  died  six 
months  previously.  Billy's  father  was  a 
nerc' do-well  and  an  undesirable  parent. 

The  juvenile  court  felt  justified  in  re- 
moving Billy  from  his  father's  home  when 
he  was  two  years  old. 

Billy  then  Began  a new  life  in  a 
BaBy  home  which  was  privately  operated  on 
the  scale  of  a small  institution.  As  a 
BaBy  he  was  diagnosed  as  f eeBle-minded  and 
this  name  followed  him  during  the  time  he 
remained  in  an  institution.  At  the  age  of 
six  years,  he  was  transferred  from  the 
BaBy  home  to  a county  children's  home, 
where  he  lived  until  a year  ago. 

Billy's  existence  in  the  children's 
home  was  anything  But  a pleasant  experi- 
ence to  him.  He  did  not  adjust  to  the 
group  life,  he  refused  to  enter  into  any 
activity  with  Boys  his  own  age,  and  sought 
out  the  very  young  children  for  companions 
He  was  shy,  retiring,  easily  offended, 
sensitive,  and  insecure.  His  whole  ex- 
pression was  one  of  unhappiness.  He  re- 
mained inside  the  home  Begging  for  special 
duties,  preferring  to  help  the  matron  and 
cook  to  doing  the  normal  things  a Boy  of 
his  age  should  have  Been  doing. 

Billy  started  school  at  the  age  of 
six  and  continued  throughout  the  first 
year.  His  teacher  felt  he  was  sub-normal. 
He  was  restless,  inattentive  and  dis-inter 
ested  in  all  of  his  school  work.  He  could 
not  learn  to  read  nor  to  grasp  any  know- 
ledge whatsoever.  "When  Billey  started 
school  his  second  year  he  was  excluded  Be- 
cause he  ms  judged  feebleminded  By  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

Billy  had  Been  seen  periodically  By 
the  doctor.  He  was  in  good  physical  con- 
dition. He  had  Been  seen  By  two  psycholo- 
gists and  the  results  varied  greatly  - one 
I.  Q.  gave  88  the  second  66. 

Casewell  Training  School  was  recom- 
menden  for  him. 

After  two  years  of  not  attending 
school,  Billy  was  again  seen  By  the  state 
psychologist  and  he  attained  an  I.  Q.  of 
?ij.«  Poster  homo  placement  was  recommended 


A year  ago  Billy  was  removed  from 
the  only  home  he  had  ever  known,  an  insti 
tution,  with  no  out-ward  signs  of  remorse. 
He  was  placed  in  an  attractive  country 
home  with  a foster  mother  and  father  who 
were  especially  fond  of  Boys.  Almost 
immediately  Eilly  Began  to  assume  a pos- 
sessive attitude.  The  foster  mother  and 
father  were  his  mother  and  father,  the 
family  dog  was  hi_s  dog,  the  house  was  his 
home,  and  one  special  room  was  his  alone. 
He  was  given  special 'duties , such  as 
going  for  the  mail,  feeding  the  animals 
and  going  for  the  milk.  Children  in  the 
neighborhood  came  to  play  with  Billy  and 
he  accepted  them  readily.  In  a few  weeks 
Billy's  whole  appearance  changed,  ..he  Be- 
came a smiling,  happy  Boy,  tanned  and 
rugged  looking  from  playing  outside.  His 
shyness  disappeared  and  in  its  place  came 
a feeling  of  Belonging. 

Billy  entered  the  first  grade  and. 
passed,  having  learned,  to  read  and  to 
write.  He  enjoyed  going  to  school  and 
took  his  place  normally  among  his  class- 
mates. With  tutoring  Billy  will  be  able 
to  enter  school  in  the  third  grade  when 
school  opens  in  the  fall. 

Billy  needs  the  individual  care,  the 
• love  and  affection,  the  security  and  the 
feeling  of  Belonging  to  someone.  This 
foster  family  has  proven  their  worth  to 
Billy  in  all  of  these  qualities. 

County  staff  changes  since  May  show 
employment  as  caseworkers  of  Oppie  L.  Em- 
erson (Negro),  Warren  county;  Margie  J. 
Hinley,  Ethel  Rayner,  Gaston;  Addie  Quay, 
Mecklenburg;  TeCoah  Harner,  Cleveland; 

Mary  S.  Yarbrough,  Rockingham;  Marjorie  R. 
Pearce  , Wake . 

Junior  caseworkers : Alice  Murdoch, 
Blanche  Johnson,  Forsyth;  Edna  Earle  Sex- 
ton, Pitt;  Margaret  Louise  Hall,  Buncombe. 

Transfers:  Lucille  Hinton,  Guilford  to 
Forsyth;  Virginia  F,  Dean,  Buncombe  to 
Mecklenburg;  Ella  T.  Hobbs,  Durham  to 
Forsyth;  Mary  Lloyd  Alexander,  Mecklenburg 
to  Orange;  Mrs.  B.  p.  Shipman,  Haywood  to 
Buncombe • 

Resignations:  Mary  Leigh  Smith,  North- 
ampton; Mrs.  Susan  Ex  urn  Campen,  'Jayne ; 
Billy  W.  Cochran,  Mary  Potts,  Mecklenburg; 
Margaret  Sears,  Gaston;  James  H . Holmes 
(Negro),  Mecklenburg;  Doris  Wilkins,  Wayne 
Mary  Lee  Griffin,  Nash. 

Appointed:  Mr.  Francis  I.  Anderson  of 
*Reidsville  to  the  Rockingham  county  board. 


REFUGEES  (cont.  iron  page  Ij 


likewise  pass  the  state  regulations t 
McIIul'lan  said.. 

As  reviewed  in  the  ruling  the  law  re- 
quires the  consent  of  the  state  hoard  be- 
fore any  child  may  he  brought  into  the 
state  for  placement  and  an  agreement  by 
the  committee  that  the  child  will  be  re- 
moved if. the  board  should  request  such 
action.  . The  law  provides  that  the  person 
with  whom  the  child  is  placed  shall  bo  rc- 
sponsible  for  its  proper  care  and  training 
with  the  state  board  having  supervision  of 
the  child  and  the  placement  homo.  An 
annual  report  on  the  location  and  well- 
being of  the  child  has  to  be  made  to  the 
state  board. 

The  Charlotte  and  Greensboro  2Yaco*- 
mont  agencies  are  responsible  only  for  the 
placement  and  supervision  of  the  children. 
Local  information  committees  will  accept 
applications  for  children  and  will  forward 
to  the  proper  agencies  the  payment  of  $138 
required  before  any  child  can  bo  placed. 

Of  this  amount,  $75  represents  transpor- 
tation charges,  $50  will  be  paid  into  the 
U.  S • Committee's  trust  fund,  and  $13 
covers  the  necessary  visa  fee. 

NEU  POLICY  OF  U.  S.  COMMITTEE 
AS  TO  PAYMENTS  NECESSARY  TO 
OBTAIN  REFUGEE  CHILD  ANNOUNCED 


.Announcement  of  a new  policy  of  the 
U.  S*  Committee  for  the  care  of  European 
Children  has  been  received  by  the  State 
Welfare  department  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  payment  by  a sponsor  for  an  unspecified 
chi Id  • 

Said  the.  committee;  "A  sponsor  offer- 
ing full  support  in  his  own  home  to  an  un- 
spoeif iod  ohi Id  (affidavit  I I -A)  will  bo 
required  to  make  the  initial  payment  of 
$63.00  only.  The  United  States  Committee 
will  bo  responsible  for  all  costs  incident 
to  reception  care,  and  transportation  of 
the  child  from  the  port  of  entry  to  his 
destination."  Payments  required  of  spon- 
sors on  all  other  affidavits  remain  un- 
changed • 

The  amount  of  money  a sponsor  has  to 
pay  at  the  time  a refugee  child  is  request' 
od  depends  upon  the  kind  of  affidavit  ap- 
propriate for  his  particular  offer  of  sup- 
port. Sponsors  executing  a II-  affidavit 
guaranteeing  full  support  of  an  unknown 
child  must  pay  the  entire  sum  of  $138  when 
the  affidavit  is  signed.  Affidavits  are 
classified  according  to  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility  of  sponsors  and  as  to  known 


or  unspecified  children.  Forms  I-A»  I-B, 
I-C,  require  an  initial  payment  of  $63  and 
an  additional  $75  Inter  for  transportation, 
unless  the  sponsor  elects  to  have  the  com- 
mittee bill  him  Tor  reception  care  and  \)o.y 
cost  of  transportation  after  meeting  the 
child,  on  arrival.  Form  II-A  requires  an 
initial  payment  of  $63  only,  with  the  com- 
mittee paying  all  costs  of  reception  care 
and  transportation  from  port  of  entry  to 
the  homo.  Form  I 1-2  requires  an  initial 
payment  of  $138  by  the  sponsor. 

For  a specif iod  child  cost  begins  at 
the  port  of  entry  and  includes  all  costs 
of  maintenance  , medical  care  and  transpor- 
tation in  addition  to  the  $63  already  paid 
by  a sponsor.  For  an  unspecified  child 
sought  under  affidavit  form  II-A,  the  com- 
mittee assumes  all  costs  of  reception  care 
arid  transportation  to  the  sponsor's  homo 
thus  making  the  $63  the  only  outlay  requir- 
ed of  the  sponsor. 

ATT  EIID'AITcF'AT'  BLUE  IflDGE  KELT  I1TG 


Mr.  Fred  E.  Hoehler , Col.  W.  A.  flair,  hr. 
Robert  Hairston,  Mrs.  & Mrs.  W.  T.  Best, 

R.  Eugene  Brown,  Mrs.  W.  3.  Aycock,  Lathan 
E.  Yelton,  hiss  Bessie  Toler,  Miss  Lily  E* 
Mitchell,  A.  E.  Langston,  Dr.  Roma  S « Cheek, 
Miss  Nancy  Jones,  Miss  Nelle  Johnston, 
Wallace  H.  Kuralt,  Miss  Ada  McCracken,  Wade 
V.  Cashion,  Miss  Jane  Hashagan,  Miss  Vic- 
toria Bell,  Mr.  & Mrs.  William  Bickett, 
Gerard  J.  Anderson,  Miss  Mary  Robinson, 

" iss  Lillie  Ervin,  W.  W.  Braswell , Mrs. 
Justus  Randolph,  Miss  Mary  f.  Griffin,  .Miss. 
Miss  Isabella  Cox,  C.  C.  Russ.  . .r . M Mrs. 

E.  E*  Conner,  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneed,  E. 

White , Mrs.  Inah  K.  Squires,  Mrs.  George 
Henderson,  Miss  Frances  Lentz,  Miss  Linn- 
e-tta  Dean,  Miss  Mary  M.  Burns,  Mrs.  John  si#- 
R.  Nunn  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford,  E.  L. 
Hauser,  E-  Clyde  Hunt,  Miss  Lucille  Martin, 
Mrs.  Harvey  honey,  W • E • Stanley  and  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Forbes,  A.  W • Cline,  J.  F«  Mitchi- 
ner,  Miss  Agnes s Thomas,  M.  J.  L^Tiam,  Mrs. 
Lee  Taylor,  Mrs.  Blanche  C.  Sterne,  Miss 
Lillie  Davis,  Mrs.  Sam  Queen,  A*  G.  Rand- 
olph, Mrs.  C.  H.  C-iles,  Mr.  & Mrs.  R.  M. 
Rickert,  IT.  & Mrs.  John  Lawrence , G.  C. 
Jlenson,  J.  D.  pegram,  G.  G.Hanrahan,  Mrs. 
Rose  W*  Crigg,  Mrs.  Eloise  G.  Franks,  Cal- 
vin R.  Ednoy,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Kirkpatrick. 

Mrs.  Louise  0.  Keikirk,  Miss  Mildred 
Greene,  C.  J.  McLeod,  Mr.  & Mrs.  James  A. 
Glover,  Miss  Iris  Flythc , Miss  Laura  Matt- 
hews, Mr.  & Mrs.  W.  T.  Mattox,  J.  C.  Howell, 
K.  T.  Futrell,  Miss  Ina  Tylor,  0.  G.  Rey- 
nolds, Mrs.  Mary  0.  Linton,  Mrs.  Kath- 
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erine  Wilson  and  Husband*  Otto  Mabry, 
Bausie  Marion,  Raymond  G.  Willis,  Mrs. 

Bora  Patton,  Piss  Clara  Mas  Ellis,  Mrs.  T. 
V;.  Bickett,  Mrs.  Lora  F.  Wilkie,  Mr.  & Mr s 
J.  A.  Best,  Charles  McNeill, M.  G.  Fulghum, 
I iss  Josephine  Harding,  L.  G.  Deyton,  Miss 
Georgia  Gaddy,  Miss  Rebecca  Hoskins,  Mrs. 
0.  C.  Turner  and  E*  F*  Murray. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  OCCUPY  A STRATEGIC 
POSITION  IN  PROBLEM  OF  DEFENSE 


By  John  G.  Howell , Supt. 

Welfare  Pamlico  County 

We  may  not  know  it,  but  those  of  us 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  public  wel- 
fare and  social  work  occupy  a strath?! .« 
position  in  the  renewed  and  much  talked 
about  defense  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions and  ideals.  The  unfortunate  and 
handicapped  individual,  the  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances and  ignorance,  or  both  make 
up  a group  quite  vulnerable  to  the  tactics 
of  "fifth  colmuists"  and  in  their  control, 
can  constitute  a very  real  threat  to  the 
equilibrium  and  growth  of  our  Democracy. 

Just  as  surely  as  it  is  the  job  of  a 
social  worker  to  seek  with  the  client  a 
redirecting  of  his  activities  toward  con- 
structive harmony  with  his  world,  so  sure- 
ly is  it  our  now  clearly  defined  duty  to 
recognize  and  accept  the  challenge  that 
lies  in  the  undertaking  of  helping  to  iron 
out  the  little  kinks  that  obstruct  the 
functioning  of  democracy  and  the  flow  of 
its  benefits,  to  some  degree  at  least,  to 
all  who  are  eager  to  participate.  The  un- 
employed man,  the  aged  and  lone  person, the 
indigent  child,  the  discouraged  youth  and 
the  thwarted  individual  constitute  poten- 
tial followers  of  either  an  order  which 
accepts  with  them  the  challenge  of  their 
circumstances  and  seeks  a sound  solution; 
or  of  an  order  which  exchanges  with  them 
promises  of  the  security  and  recognition 
they  crave  for  their  freedom,  and  their 
loyalty  to  what  may  seem  to  them,  some- 
thing of  a Pseudo-democracy . 

Recent  events  in  Europe  perhaps  re- 
deem this  thought  from  the  category  of 
fantastic  or  undue  alarm. 

The  problems  that  come  our  way  now, 
assume  no  claim  to  our  most  sincere  ef- 
forts , given  with  the  dispatch  which  they 
have  always  merited,  for  we  helped  to 
form  the.  patrol  of  a dangerous  sector.  : 


N.  C.  YOUTH  GRADUALLY  DECLINING  IN 
RECORD  OF  PRISONERS'  AGES 


State  department  records  show  the 
criminal  of  today  is  older  than  he  was  a 
few  years  ago,  according  to  W.  C.  Ezell, 
director  of  the  institutions  division  of 
the  state  welfare  department.  Of  the 
28,000  persons  incarcerated  in  county 
jails  in  the  four  months  from  November, 
1939  through  February,  1940,  two-thirds 
were  aged  25  years  or  older,  he  said. 

"These  figures  are  confirmed  by  the 
IT.  S.  Census  Bureau  which  reports  that 
17.9  percent  of  the  jail  arrests  in  1936 
were  under  21  yoars  old  in  contrast  with 
23.4  percent  in  1927. 

"State  prison  admissions  also  sup- 
port the  contention  that  it  is  not  the 
younger  people  who  aro  the  heaviest  con- 
tributors to  crime.  One-half  the  admis- 
sions for  the  fiscal  year  ended  in  June 
1933  were  25  years  of  age  or  over.  From 
then  on  the  percentage  of  older  persons 
gradually  climbed  up  to  60.5  percent  in 
1938  with  figures  for  later  years  not  yet 
made  ava i lab 1 e . 

"The  total  prison  population  has  in- 
creased steadily  over  a long  period. 
Prisoners  under  25  years  old  in  1933  num- 
bered 7,269  as  against  7,452  in  1938. 

In  1933  there  were  7,289  over  25  years 
in  comparison  with  11,421  in  1938. 

"These  figures  can  be  offered  in  de- 
fense of  youth  today  and  other  statistics 
are  available  to  indicate  that  the  young 
people  present  not  a greater,  but  a less 
serious  problem. 

"The  number  of  persons  under  16  con- 
fined in  county  jails  has  declined  from 
1,231  in  1936  to  784  irt  1939.  Children 
in  detention  quarters  dropped  from  1,221 
in  1937  to  1,040  in  1939,  pnd  the  state 
training  school  population  fees  been 
lowered  from  1,061  in  July,  1$33  to  894 
in  the  same  month  of  1940." 

The  cost  of  operating  county  homes  in 
North  Carolina  has  declined  more  than  a 
quarter  million  dollars  sinoe  the  pub- 
lic assistance  program  went  into  effect 
in  193  7. 


Nineteen  million  forest  trees  have  been 
planted  in  North  Carolina  since  the 
start  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 


AD.VI&QSX  .COMMITTEE'  FOIL  CliILD  WELFARE 
FILLS  LONG- -FELT  NEED  IN  BUNCOMBE 
By  Ruth  Johnson 

The  Advisory  Committee  for  Child 
Welfare  Services  in  Buncombe  County  was  a 
plan, of  a former  child  welfare  worker  to 
meet  a long  felt  need  to  interpret  the 
program  to  the  community  and  to  get  the 
active  interest  and  participation  of  rep- 
resentative citizens.* 

The  actual  organization  was  through 
the  combined  efforts  and  planning  of  the 
psychiatric  case  consultant,  the  child 
welfare  workers,  tne  superintendent  of 
welfare,  and  the  supervisor.  The  group 
chosen  were  persons  whose  interests  had 
been  aroused  through  the  survey  conducted 
by  the  Community  Chest  organization.  Most 
of  the  members  were  already  holding  posi- 
tions in  various  civic  organizations,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  they  would  not  only  con- 
tribute pertinent  suggestions  to  the  com- 
mittee, but  would  carry  back  an  interpre- 
tation of  child  welfare  work  to  their  own 
groups . 

Committee  membership  includes:  two 
doctors;  one  minister;  two  ministers’ 
wites,  who  work  with  women's  groups;  two 
PTA  workers;  two  YWCA  board  members;  two 
Junior  League  members;  the  chairman  of  the 
local  welfare  board;  and  the  chairman  of 
s-ocial  service  of  AAUW. 

Since  many  of  the  members  are  pro- 
fessional people  who  are  quite  busy,  and 
many  others  are  giving  as  much  time  as 
possible  to  other  groups,  the  committee 
has  until  the  present  done  little  more 
than  attend  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
current  problems  in  child  welfare  service. 
However,  each  time  so  far,  one  member  has 
participated  in  presenting  factual  material 
pertaining  to  the  topic  for  discussion. 

As  soon  as  .the  committee  has  com- 
pleted the  study  of  the  child  welfare 
manual,  which  procedure  was  the  suggestion 
of  a member,  it  has  been  suggested  by 
another  member  that  the  group  can  begin 
really  to  function  by  dividing  into  smaller 
committees  for  further  study  of  ways  to 
meet  the  needs  not  now.  provided  for  in  the 
field  of  child  welfare. 

There  have  been  five  meetings  to  date 
which  have  been  generally  well  attended. 
There  has  been  evidence  of  interest,  and 
from  the  free;,  discussions  among  members  we 
have  received  many  helpful  suggestions. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  NEWS  will  be  glad  to 
receive  contributions  from  members 
of  the  county  welfare  departments. 


n. 

GOOD  NEIGHBORS  AT  WORK  IN  A'  LANS AC 


Every  good  Arkansan  is  a good  neigh- 
bor. In  1939 >.  the'  ’’Good  Neighbor"  pro- 
gram was  begun  by  the  welfare  department 
to  revive  that  spirit  of  friendly  co- 
operation between  the  more  and  the  less 
fortunate  that  has  been  always  a charac- 
teristic of  Arkansans.  The  success  of 
this  program  is  brightly  reflected  in  she 
whole-hearted  cooperation  of  all  officials, 
service  and  civic  clubs  and  individuals. 
Good  neighbors  have  held  house  raisings, 
pie  suppers,  given  clothing,  transported 
children  to  school,  hospitals  and  clinics, 
free  boarding  homes  for  homeless  waifs, 
given  practical  nursing  service  to  the 
sick  in  their  community,  plowed  gardens, 
fixed  wagons  and  put  in  pumps  for  physi- 
cally handicapped  neighbors.  Being  a 
good  neighbor  is  an  adventure  in  living, 
and  that  pioneer  spirit  of  adventure  has 
never  died  in  Arkansas. 

Through  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
"Good  Neighbors" , the  Arkansas  welfare 
department  is  a better  neighbor  to  the 
thousands  of  needy,  handicapped  Arkansas 
people  than  ever  before « — Arkansas 

Welfare  Bulletin. 


LARGE  ATTENDANCE  EXPECTED  AT  TWENTY- 
FIRST  ANNUAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTE 
AT  CHAPEL  HILL,  SEPT.  29  TO  OCT.  4 


Study  courses,  evening  addresses  and 
a child  welfare  conference  will  feature 
the  20th  annual  public  Welfare  Institute 
at  Chapel  Hill  this  year. 

David  C.  Adie,  New  York  commissioner 
of  public  welfare;  Miss  Katherine  Lenroot 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  children’s 
bureau,  and  Miss  Bertha  Reynolds  have  been 
named  as  headline  speakers  on  the  insti- 
tute program. 

Advances  notices  of  attendance  so  far 
received  indicate  the  1940  meeting  will  be 
one  of  the  best-attended  since  the  insti- 
tutes were  first  initiated  twenty-one  years 
ago. 

Study  courses  this  year  will  ipcludc 
, discussions  on  public  welfare  administra- 
tion, casework  with  family  and  children's 
problems,  social  work  practice  as  influenc- 
ed by  its  historical  background  and  develop' 
mont,  welfare  resources  of  public  and  pri- 
vate channels,  unemployment  problems, 
current  social  legislation,  principles  of 
family  economics,  and  financial  administra- 
tion in  public  welfare. 


12. 


FRED  K HOEHLER  TALKS  AT 
BLUE  RIDGE  fTIEETinG  OF 
UJELFARE  SUPERinTEflDEIITS 


Systems  of  government  inspire  loyalty  and 
faith  only  if  they  justify  themselves  by 
their  works.  Fifth  colums  are  effective 
only  where  morale  is  already  weakened • 

In  that  sense  the  importance  of  providing 
for  tho  20  millions  dependent  upon  the 
government  assumes  a new  gi.gnf icancc * 

It  is  no  longer  a matter  of  sentimental 
humanitarian! sin;  it  becomes  the  first  line 
of  defense  policy. 

"We  have  paid  inadequate  attention  to 


Even  if  American  economy  during  the 
next  few  years  should  be  geared  to  war  ' 
preparation  so  effectively  as  to  ensure 
full  employment  of  all  human  and  other  re-  tho  administrative  implications  of  cur 
sources,  it  is  highly  doubtful  whether  i 
transference  back  to  a peace-time  economy 
will  be  accomplished  smoothly  enough  to 


avoid  serious  dislocation  and  nnpmpiroy- 
mont , Fred  K.  Hoehler,  director  of  tho 


present  combination  of  programs.  We  have 
created  a new  set  of  administrative  struc- 
tures, some  purely  federal,  some  state, 
and  some  involving  cooperation  of  all 
three  levels  of  government.  The  mult in fi- 


le vel  creates  a nood  for  clearance  and 
coordination  for  which  no  spocf'ic  pro- 
vision is  made. 

"Despite  the  great  contributions  made 
by  the  federal  government  to  eht  costs  of 
relief  wc  have  all  too  much  evidence  that 
this  is  not  being  made  in  such  a way  as  to 


American  Public  Welfare  Association,  Chica~oi,t;t  el  agencies  operating  at  the  local 
go  told  the  annual  conference  of  North 
Carolina  county  welfare  superintendents 
when  they  met  at  Blue  Ridge  in  August. 

Approximately  100  social  workers  and 
executives  heard  Ilochlor's  talk  on  "The 
Outlook  for  public  Welfare"  at  a dinner 
meeting  of  the  association.  Said  he: 

"We  must  not  over-estimate  the  amount  give  financial  aid  to  the  states  and  local- 
of  new  employment  attributable  to  the  new  ities  where  it  is  most  needed,  or  so  as  to 
defense  program..  The  slightly  more  than  promote  a well  balanced  series  of  programs, 
five  billion  dollars,  if  all  expended  with  "We  are  coming  to  realize  that  the 

in  tho  next  fiscal  year,  might  furnish  era-  matching  grant  system  has  grave  disadvan- 
ploymcnt  equivalent  at  most  to  some  two  tages  for  the  poor  states.  Too  little 
and  a half  million  man  years,  and  increase  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  type  of  tax- 
of  somewhat  more  than  a million  and  a half  ss  being  relied  upon  for  relief  income, 
over  the  employment  furnished  under  our  We  have  devoted  inadequate  attention  to  the 
previous  defense  budgets.  economic  implications  of  the  policies  we 

"Because  of  the  specialized  character  are  pursuing, 
of  some  of  the  work,  it  is  probable  that  "Three  are  certain  essential  perequi- 

this  increased  demand  for  labor  may  lead  ir§ites  to  planning  for  the  future;  be  aware 
part  merely  to  overtime  work  or  fuller  cm- °f  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  ]f)re» 
ployment  of  those  already  at  work.  And  sent  policies,  secure  knowledge  of  the  un- 
employment may  increase  with  no  correspond -k ure  01  ^he  problem,  clarify  our  objectives^ 
ing  reduction  in  relief  rolls.  and  revise  some  of  our  traditional  attitudes 


"There  is  too  much  justification  foi 


toward  tho  proper  functions  of  government." 
the  suggestion  that  present  relief  pro-  Introduced  by  Col.  W.  A.  Blair, 

grams  need  revision.  In  spite  of  the  t r c - Wi  n s t on  - S a 1 e m, , chairman  of  tne  State  Board 

mendous  expansion  of  social  provision  for  °f  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  Mr*  Hoeh- 

insccure  people  by  the  government,  we  arc  ^or  spo-^e  a°  the  iinal  official  meeting 
still  failing  to  achieve  tho  basic  objcct-°f  the  conference.  Mrs*  Harvey  Boney, 
ivc  of  any  relief  policy,  the  meeting  of  ixdvijansvi  lie , vice-president  of  the  state 
need  whore  it  occurs  and  so  long  as  it  ••  association,  presided  at  the  meeting, 
occurs.  Other  speakers  at  the  two-day  session 

"There  arc  still  some  sections  of  the^ere;  R.  Eugene  Brown,  Ess  Lessie  Toler, 
country  whore  numbers  of  people  in  need  Hiss  Lily  E*  Mitchell  ar.d  Nathan  H»  Yelton 

secure  no  assistance  from  government  or  a of  the  state  welfare  department;  Dr.  Roma 

measure  of  assistance  which  by  no  stretch  Cheek,  executive  secretary  of  the  Blind 
of  the  imagination  can  bo  said  to  supply  Commission;  George  Patton,  assistant  attor- 
a minimum  of  health  and  decency.  n°y  general;  Calving;  Edncy,  Madison  county 

"The  tragic  events  of  Europe  and  in  welfare  superintendent;  Miss  Helen  Taylor, 
this  country,  the  attitudes  of  our  own  director  of  the  Charlotte  Children's  Service 
young  people  suggest  that  democracies  mustBureau;  Miss  Laura  Matthews,  Onslow  county 
increasingly  pay  attention  to  morale.  Superintendent. 
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2 1 ST  ATWUAL  PUBLIC  LUELFflRE 
inSTITUTE  HEARS  PROfTTinEm 
SPEAKERS  in  5-DAU  SESSIOn 

With  a final  total  attendance  of 
about  450,  the  21st  annual  public  welfare 
institute  held  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  in  collaboration  with  the  school 
of  public  welfare  and  social  work  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  provided 
five  full  days  of  intensified  training 
and  discussion  for  welfare  workers  of  the 
state . 

The  meetings  opened  Sunday  night 
September  29  with  addresses  by  Dr.  Howard 
W.  Odum,  director  of  the  University  in- 
stitute of  social  science  research,  and 
by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  State  welfare  com- 
missioner . 

Said  Dr.  Odum:  "If  totalitarianism 
should  win  out,  the  next  20  years  of 
public  welfare  will  represent  a mechanized 
standard  of  security  superimposed  on  the 
people  in  an  artificial  type  of  social 
service . 

"On  the  other  hand",  he  said,  "if 
democracy  continues  to  be  conserved,  the 
new  ideal  of  public  welfare  ’will,  be  to 
serve  the  people  in  close  harmony  with  the 
resources  of  the  nation  and  in  accordance 
with  the  free  concepts  of  democracy. 

"Thus  whether  we  like  it  or  not  our 
prospective  new  public  welfare  for  the 
next  20  years  must  be  planned  in  accordant 
with  new  fundamentals  of  Americanism  to 
make  the  new  democracy  stronger  than  the 
old. 

"If  democracy  continues  to  function, 
the  now  program  must  be  worked  out  through 
cooperative  national,  regional.  State  and 
community  organizations  seeking  to  base 
the  welfare  of  the  people  on  a standard 
of  living  and  of  serving  adaptable  to  the 
capacities  of  the  people  themselves. 


"This  means  the  adequate  development 
and  use  of  American  resources  in  each 
state  and  region  and  the  capacity  to 
provide  all  people  with  all  the  services 
they  require." 

Commissioner  Bost  told  the  institute 
delegates  that  all  social  programs  have 
a direct  bearing  on  national  defense  and 
that  "the  interests  and  security  of 
American  workers  and  families  should  be 
protected  against  dire  want  at  a time  when 
national  unity  and  strength  are  so  needed 
because  we  cannot  afford  the  desperation 
that  comes  from  destitution." 

Some  degree  of  internal  social  .•  ••  1 
security  is  an  essential  part  of  defense, 
she  said,  because  people  who  can  look  to 
secure  futures  are  more  likely  to  believe 
loyally  in  the  future  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 

"A  chance  at  health,  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  the  type  of  education  they  need 
and  a chance  for  the  youth  of  the  nation 
to  obtain  employment  are  the  tests  of  a 
living  democracy." 

The  commissioner  cited  the  continua- 
tion of  social  welfare  improvements  of 
the  last  few  years  as  a necessity  if 
democracy  is  successfully  to  meet  the 
challenge  placed  upon  it  in  1940. 

In  a keen  analysis  of  the  problem 
presented  by  social  welfare,  David  C. 

Adi.e,  New  York  State  commissioner  of 
welfare,  in  an  address  which  was  the 
highlight  of  the  Institute,  stated  that 
the  United  States  will  never  have  an 
adequate  general  relief  program  of  a 
country-wide  nature  until  the  federal 
government  participates  in  general  re- 
lief administered  by  local  units  under 
state  supervision. 

"The  burden  is  too  great  for  the 
states  and  counties  to  support  alone  while 
the  national  government  is  too  far  from 
the  scene  of  operations  to  determine  the 
actual  needs  of  local  relief  clients," 

Adie  said. 

He  advocated  putting  relief  and  work 


COMBINED  FALL  ISSUE 


2.  , ,/ 

programs on  a .permanent  basis  geared 

closely  to  social  insurance,  fluctuating  ■ 
needs  of  industry,  and  coordination  of  all 
private  and  government  welfare  agencies. 

Said  the  New  Yorker:  "Deficit  spend- 
ing must  sooner  or  later  give  way  to  a 
pay-as-we-go  program  within  the  national 
revenue  returns,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted 
the  country  will  ever  go  back  to  the  low 
relief  expenditures  available  prior  to 
the  depression. 

"To  achieve. civil  liberty  was  the 
great  problem  of  our  early  history,  but 
to  achieve  social  security  is  our  great 
challenge  today.  A country  with  nine  to 
eleven  million  unemployed  cannot  consider 
its  economy  of  liberty  secure." 

The  federal  security  agency  represen- 
ted a long  stride  toward  governmental 
consolidation  but  should  include  the 
children's  bureau  to  bring  all  agencies 
dealing  with  security  into  a single  de- 
partment, ho  said. 

Miss  Katherine  Lenroot,  chief  of  the 
children's  bureau  of  tho  IJ.  S.  Labor 
Department,  also  tied  up  the  social  wel- 
fare of  the  country  with  the  problem  of 
national  defense  when  she  said  there  is 
a growing  conviction  that  the  nation  will 
be  ready  to  defend  its  way  of  life  only 
as  the  people  are  united  by  the  realiza- 
tion of  responsibility  for  carrying  on  the 
historical  process  which  has  made  them 
free  citizens. 

This  conviction,  she  said,  is 
emerging  beneath  the  rush  of  orders  for 
military  equipment,  the  development  of 
soldier  training,  and  in  the  gearing  of 
resources  to  preparedness. 

"The  internal  strength  and  unity  of 
purpose  which  are  essential  if  our 
democracy  is  to  be  effective  in  meeting 
the  challenges  it  now  faces  must  depend 
upon  the  confidence  with  which  parents 
can  look  to  that  democracy  to  afford 
security  and  opportunity  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

"Delays  in  assessing  our  human  re- 
sources and  the  services  available  for 
their  conservation  will  seriously  hamper 
us  in  achieving  our  peace-time  objectives 
and  preparing  for  national  defense. 

"Communities  whose  population  is 
suddenly  increased  because  of  defense  in- 
dustrial employment  present  serious  prob- 
lems of  every  nature.  Local  studies  and 
planning  with  state-wide  leadership  and 
coordination  are  the  heart  of  the  defense 
program  as  it  relates  to  problems  raised 


by  health  :nd  welfare  ;in  these  , suddenly 
expanded  communities 

"The  health,  education  and  social 
protection  the  children  and  youths  of  the 
country  receive  this  year  and  next  ’will 
largely  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
our  nation  five  and  10  years  from  now." 

Miss  Bertha  Reynolds,  of  New  York, 
private  practitioner  in  social  work  staff 
development,  spoke  to  the  institute  on 
the  value  Qf  interviewing  as  a tool  of 
social  work;  , • . ' , 

She  said:  "Skill  in  the,  inter viewer 
is  necessary  to  focus; not  on  himself  but 
on  the  other  person  with  understanding 
and  sincere  human  interest.  Much  time 
has  been  wasted  because  of  bad  inter- 
viewing conditions  which  might  have  been 
avoided." 

Courses  of  study  available  at  the 
institute  included  casework  with  family 
and  ch i 1 dr  en ' s pr  ob 1 ems , public  we  If ar  e 
administration,  welfare  resources  and 
services  available  in  public  and  private 
channels  in  the  state,  social  work  prac- 
tice as  influenced  by  its  historic  -1 
background  and  development,  unemployment 
problems,  current  social  legislation', 
principles  of  family  economics,  and 
financial  administration  in  public  welfare 
The  Association  of  County  Welfare 
Superintendents  chose  James  A.  Glover, 


Mrs.  Dora  Patton,  Transylvania  super- 
intendent, was  named  vice-president  to 
succeed  Mrs.  Harvey  Bonoy,  Duplin,  and 
Miss  Laura  Matthews,  Onslow,  followed 
W.  E.  Stanley,  Durham,  in  the  office  of 
secretary-treasurer . 

The  committee  on  planning  and  arrange- 
ments , chairmanned  by  Miss  Anna  A.  Cassatt 
was  composed  of  Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown,  Mrs. 

W.  T.  Best,  George  H.  Lawrence,  and  T.  S. 
Howard . 

INTEREST  AND  BACKING  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SHOULD 
BE  GIVEN  SOCIAL  WORKERS  IN  THEIR  TASK 

y John  G.  Howell,  Pamlico  County 
'welfare  Superintendent 

Jesse  Jones,  new  secretary  of  commerce 
said  at  a Washington  banquet  in  his  honor: 
"We  can  look  back  50  years,  when  most  of 
us  started,  and  chart  the  courses  we 


Nash  county,  as  president  for  tho  next 
year  when  they  held  their  annual  institute 
gradual lyd inner  and  business  meeting.  'Mr.  Glover 
succeeds  Miss  Mary  Robinson  of  Anson 
county. 


followed.  But  we  can’t  look  ahead  that 
far  and  see  where  we  are, going.  But  there 
are  some  things  we  do  know  about  the 
future.  One  of  them  is  that  the  days  of 
making  great  fortunes  are  over.  That  is 
finished.  Another  is  that  the  upper  third, 
you  and  I,  has  got  to  have  a more  public- 
minded  viewpoint.  We  must  realize  that 
the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the  lower 
third  is  our  problem.  'We  are  not  living 
in  a world  by  ourselves.  We  are  as  much  ' 
a part  of  society  as  the  fellow  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  tracks.  His  problems 
are  our  problems  and  unless  something  is 
done  about  them,  the  world  we  know  and 
want. to  preserve  won’t  last  very  long." 

The  concluding  sentences  of  this 
quotation  afford  a splendid  cue  to  a much 
needed  program  of  interpretation  to  the 
public  in  general,  including  not  only 
the  upper  third,  not  only  the  business 
man,  and  not  only  the  public  servant,  but 
everyone  in  every  situation. 

The  citizens  of  the  country  need  to 
have  brought  to  their  attention  the  fact 
that  the  already  recognized  problem  of 
"the  fellow  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks"  is  as  much  the  problem  of  the 
public  in  general  as  of  the  departments 
of  welfare  and  allied  agencies.  It  is 
coming  to  be  realized  that  the  welfare 
departments  and  their  allied  agencies  are 
simply  concentrated  efforts  to  solve 
problems  which  stand  persistently  at  the 
doorsteps  of  every  citizen  in  the  country. 
This  realization  must  come  about  before 
the  most  can  be  accomplished  in  the  meet- 
ing ©f  these  problems. 

A big  job  which  seems  to  be  presenting 
itself  to  all  in  public  welfare  work  is 
that  of  taking  into  active  team-work  the 
interest  and  backing  of  the  public.  This 
interest  and  backing  will  be  forthcoming 
when  everyone  has  come  to  realize  respon- 
sibility in  tho  same  way  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  evidently  has . 

The  successful  business  man  in  every 
local  community,  though  not  a millionaire, 
is  capable  of  recognizing  his  responsi- 
bility as  one  of  the  upper  third  in  his 
community  for  the  lower  third  in  that 
community. 

The  professional  mo.n  in  every  communi- 
ty represents  a member  of  the  upper  third 
of  that  community  and  by  reason  of  his 
attaining  the  position  of  a professional 
person,  it  can  be  assumed  that  he  is 
capable  of  comprehending  his  responsibil- 
ity for  the  lower  third. 

The  farmer  in  every  community  or  the 


retired  and  inactive  person,  who  h s 
amply  provided  for  himself,  is  capable 
of  recognizing  the  fact  that  whatever 
happens  to  the  1 owe r third  has  a direct 
bearing  upon  his  well-being. 

The  fact  that  a widespread  realiza- 
tion of  responsibility  in  this  matter 
may  be  slow  in  its  establishment,  or 
even  difficult  in  its  es tnblishment , 
serves  only  as  a direct  challenge  to 
public  welfare  and  social  workers. 

Along  with,  and  perhaps  equally  .,s 
important  as,  an  interpretation  of 
the  organization,  limitations  and  function 
ings  of  .agencies  concerned  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  lower  third,  there  is  this 
problem  of  establishing  comradeship  with 
the  average-  citizen  in  a concerted  effort 
to  reach  the  needs  of  the  lower  third. 
Social  workers  must  come  to  be  recognized 
as  persons  who  have  particular  skills 
which  may  be  obtained  and  used  by  the 
community  in  attempts  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  community's  lower  third. 


EZELL  Lr-.VVES  STATE  DEPARTMENT  AFTER  SEVEN 
YEARS  /•,  1 Tii  INSTITUTIONS  DIVISION  TO  GO 
WITH  FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 


William  Curtis  Ezell,  for  seven  years 
connected  with  the  division  of  institu- 
tions and  corrections  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  a 
member  of  the  Probation  Association  of 
North  Carolina  since  its  formation,  loft 
North  Carolina  for  Washington  at  the  end 
of  November. 

Coming  to  the  state  agency  on  November 
1,  1933  as  field  agent  for  the  institu- 
tions and  corrections  division,  Ezell 
mounted  by  successive  steps  to  hold 
posts  as  assistant  director  and  as  dir- 
ector of  the  division,  the  position  he 
relinquished  on  going  with  the  federal 
government. 

Ezell  will  assume  his  new  duties  as 
a member  of  the  field  staff  of  the  public 
assistance  bureau  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  with  headquarters  in  Washington 
when  he  reports  for  duty  December  2.  His 
official  title  in  tjie  federal  agency  will 
be  that  of  assistant  public  assistance 
analyst. 

Airs.  H.  T.  Bost,  .State  welfare  com- 
missioner, highly  comp*  linen  ted  Ezell’s 
work  with  the  state  department  and  ex- 
pressed- keen  regret  at  Ms  leaving. 


4. 

FEW  FAIL  UCC  MERIT  EXAMINATIONS 


All  welfare  workers  will  doubtless  be 
interested  -in  the  following  quotation  from 
the  November  13  issue  of  Employment  News : 

MERIT  LISTS:  Of  the  more  than  500 
workers  who  took  merit  examinations 
to  retain  their  jobs  with  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission, 
only  46,  or  nine  percent,  failed  to 
make  a passing  mark.  The  low  per- 
centage of  failures  is  considered 
far  below  the  average  for  any  of 
the  nearby  States. 

Dr.  Frank  T.  deVyver,  supervisor  of 
merit  examinations,  has  announced 
that  all  vacancies  caused  by  fail- 
ures have  been  or  soon  will  be 
filled  from  the  register  of  those 
who  passed  the  examinations  held 
in  February,  1939. 


juniors  in  the  Corps  allot  ^22  a month 
to  dependents.  Enrollees  without  de- 
pendents continue  to  make  monthly 
deposits  of  $22  and  the  total  sura  of 
these  deposits  is  given  them  when  they 
leave  the  Corps.  Under  this  arrangement 
all  enrollees,  with  the  exception  of 
leaders  and  assistant  leaders,  are  given 
the  same  amount  in  cash  each  month — 
eight  dollars.” 
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McENTEE  ANNOUNCES  NEW  AI LOTMENT  RULING 
FOR  BOYS  IN  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS 


James  J.  McEntee,  director  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  has  announced 
that  beginning  January  1,  1941,  the  sum  of 
$7  will  be  set  aside  each  month  from  the 
earnings  of  each  CCC  enrolled  with  de- 
pendents and  placed  in  a special  deposit 
fund  to  be  held  for  him  until  his  discharge 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  amount  of  allot 
ment  checks  for  the  month  of  January  1941, 
and  thereafter,  will  be  $15.00  instead  of 
$22.00.  Each  enrollee  will  continue  to 
receive,  as  usual,  $8.00  cash  at  the  end 
of  the  month  for  his  personal  use  in  camp. 

After  January  1,  1941,  for  each  junior 
enrollee  with  dependents,  $7.00  will  be 
deposited  to  his  account  every  month, 
with  the  Chief  of  Finance,  War  Department. 
The  amount  of  money  deposited  each  month 
will  be  saved  and  paid  to  the  enrollee 
upon  completion  of  CCC  enrollment.  If 
there  are  questions  concerning  the  new 
pay  policy.,  the  local  CCC  selecting  agency 
where  the  enrollee  made  application  will 
try  to  answer  them,  the  director  said. 

’’Under  present  regulations  governing 
the  administration  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  each  junior  enrollee 
with  dependents  is  required  to  make  an 
allotment  of  $22  a month  to  his  depend-, 
ents”,  McEntee  said  in  commenting  on  the 
change.  "The  balance  of  his  monthly  cash 
allowance  is  paid  to  him  in  cash  in  camp. 

At  the  present  time  94  percent  of  the 


F.  W.  A.  A.  Bibliographies  On  Case  Work-- 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  Anerica, 

122  n.  22nd  St.;  New  York;  31  pp.;  25^. 

Under  such  headings  as  "Care  of  the 
Aged”,  "Case  Recording,"  "Relation  of 
Family  Agencies  to  Churches  and  Schools," 
"Case  iftork  Services  for  Children,"  etc., 
the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
Anerica  has  published  a pamphlet  listing 
articles,  pamphlets  and  books  published 
by  it  during  the  past  several  years. 

Case  Workers  will  find  this  convenient 
in  their  studies  for  it  will  help  them 
to  find  quickly  the  article  which  they 
are  seeking  and  will  also  suggest  areas 
.where  their  professional  knowledge  is 
-too  limited  as  well  as  somewhat  direct 
their  reading.  This  pamphlet  is  titled 
"F . >«.  A.  A.  Bibliographies  on  Case  Work" 
and  priced  25^. 
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Nineteen  million  forest  trees  have 
been  planted  in  North  Carolina  since  the 
start  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.! 

The  cost  of  operating  county  homes 
in  worth  Carolina  has  declined  more  than 
a quarter  million  dollars  since  the 
public  assistance  program  went  into 
effect  in  1937. 

Forty  percent  of  the  counties  of  the 
U.  S.  have  no  general  hospitals,  leaving 
17  million  people  without  hospitalization 
facilities . 

There  is  only  one  physician  in  North 
Carolina  for  every  1,346  inhabitants. 


1940  DISTRICT  WELFARE 
COnFERERCES  IRTERPRET 

pROGRflm  to  mflny 


The  1940  district  welfare  conferences 
served  an  attendance  of  about  1800  county- 
welfare  board  members , superintendents, 
county  commissioners,  county  officials 
and  interested  citizens  in  greater  numbers 
in  what  officials  reported  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  series  of  similar  meetings 
ever  held. 

Luncheon  speakers  were  Col.  W.  A.  Blair 
of  Winston-Salem,  chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
President  Frank  P.  Graham  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Parole  Commissioner 
Edwin  Gill,  and  Commissioner  of  Public 
'Welfare.  Mrs.  W.  T.  Post. 

Col.  Blair,  chairman  of  the  State  board 
for  36  years,  spoke  to  the  western  meeting 
at  Marion  and  the  southwe stern  at  Hickory. 
He  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  ad- 
ministrative element  of  welfare  activities 
is  sometimes  emphasized  too  much  and  the 
humanitarian  aspect  too  little.  "You 
workers  should  undertake  your  responsi- 
bilities in  such  a way  that  you  can  weigh 
yourselves  in  the  balance  and  not  be  found 
wanting,"  he  said. 

He  commented  on  the  need  for  practical 
training  along  with  theory,  and  the  im- 
portance of  acquiring  the  ability  to  see 
clients’  problems  in  the  light  of  sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

President  Graham  also  tied  up  the  wel- 
fare program  with  the  defense  necessity 
and  declared  that  a strong  front  line  is 
useless  if  the  people  who  are  the  main 
lines  of  defense  are  forgotten. 

He  called  attention  to  gaps  in  social 
defense  which  must  be  mended  before 
democracy  can  truly  be  safeguarded.  Warn- 
ing especially  against  the  "sixth 
columnists"  who  vrould  attempt  to  undo  all 
the  great  social  gains  of  the  past  few 
years,  he  advocated  the  full  use  and 
exercise  of  true  personal  freedom  and 
zealous  guardianship  of  personal  rights 
as  the  only  protection  against  totali- 
tarianism. 

Commissioner  Gill  told  the  northeastern 
meeting  at  Greenville  and  tho  central 
district  assembly  at  Oxford  that  "the 


same  community  institutions  that  produce- 
honored  citizens  of  a locality  also  .re 
responsible  for  its  criminal  element 
that  end  up  behind  prison  bars." 

"There  is  such  a thing  as  collective 
guilt  in  this  respect,"  he  said.  "The 
problems  of  government  are  tho  problems 
of  the  people-  and  it  is  only  fair  and 
just  that  the  communities  that  sond  us 
men  to  bo  paroled  from  our  prisons  accept 
those  men  after  parole  and  help  rehabili- 
tate them. 

"It  has  boon  my  observation  from  many 
of  those  parolloes  that  prisoners  are 
poorly  prepared  for  life.  Our  children 
arc  non-moral,  neither  good  nor  bad;  they 
must  be  taught  to  moot  the  problems  of 
life  and  the  teaching  must  continue  all 
through  life. 

"Out  of  70,000  prison  commitments  to 
prison  in  tho  last  two  years,  from  1,700 
to  1,300  a month  are  returning  homo  be- 
cause  of  expiration  of  their  sentences. 

To  continue  our  good  work  in  rehabilitat- 
ing those  men,  we  need  the  support  of  all 
groups  in  their  homo  communities  and  a 
groat  part  of  the  battle  is  in  winning 
over  public  opinion  to  tho  community’s 
r c-  spons  ib  i 1 i ty . " 

' rs . Bost  told  the  members  of  the 
southeast  rn  conference  at  Goldsboro 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  government 
is  to  do  for  people  those  things  they 
cannot  do  alone. 

"Few  people  realize,"  she  said,  "what 
an  enormous  administrative  task  county 
welfare  superintendents  face  today.  In 
many  counties  the  local  staffs  are  far 
too  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  made 
on  them  by  the  numbers  of  clients  seeking 
aid . " 

Shu  explained  tho  working  interrela- 
tionships bo two on  the  welfare  departments 
and  other  institutions  and  agencies  such 
as  ;*PA,  CCC , NYA,  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration,  schools,  churches  and 
tho  labor  department.  Parole,  probation, 
crippled  children's  work , vocational  re- 
habilitation, and  the  eugenics  board  all 
were  shown  by  Mrs.  Bost  to  stem  in  greater 
or  losse-r  measure  from  the  county  offices. 

"internal  social  security  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  nation's  total  defense," 
she  said.  "In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
foremost  question  facing  the  public  today 
is  tho  problem  of  defense,  welfare  workers 
can  help  by  doing  better  than  over  before 
tho  things  they  arc  doing  to  moot  human 
needs  . 
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"The  social  and  economic,  welfare  of 
all  the  people  constitute  our  main  line, 
of  defense, "she  said. 

Dr.  James  Watson,  director  of  the 
mental  hygiene  division,  told  the  Marion 
meeting  that  mental  disorders  send  more 
patients  to  hospitals  in  this  country 
than  all  other  diseases  combined.  Tax- 
payers of  the  country  spend  a million 
dollars  a day  to  take  care  of  patients 
in  mental  hospitals  so  overcrowded  their 
needs  cannot  properly  be  administered. 

James  A.  Glover,  Nash  county  welfare 
superintendent,  speaking  as  president  of 
the  State  Association  of  County  welfare 
Superintendents,  eidvocated  the  extension 
of  welfare  services  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  "preserve  the  human  values;which 
are  the  natural  resources  in  a democracy." 

Panel  discussions  of  youth  problems 
were  held  at  several  of  the  district 
sessions  with  state  and  local  officials 
participating  in  the  talks. 

Dr«  Roma  S.  Check,  executive  secretary 
cf  the  Blind  Commission,  explained  the  aid 
to  the  blind  program  to  the  conferences. 
Nathan  H.  Yelton,  director  of  public 
assistance,  spoke  on  "Public  Assistance 
Administration  and  Community  Cooperation", 
and  Miss  Lessie  Toler  of  the  public  assis- 
tance staff  talked  on  "Public  'welfare 
Services  to  the  Community." 

Dr.  Frank  T.  deVyvcr  of  Duke  University, 
merit  system  supervisor,  attended  most  of 
the  meetings  to  explain  to  the  county 
staffs  the  details  of  the  merit  system 
plan  soon  to  bo  put  into  effect  for  all 
state  and  county  welfare  employees. 

Presidents  and  secretaries  of  the  dis- 
tricts elected  to  serve  for  the  next  year 
arc  respectively:  Northwestern:  A.  w • 
Cline,  Forsyth,  and  Miss  Lillie  Ervin, 
Alleghany;  Western:  Mr.  G.  C.  Henson, 
Jackson,  and  Miss  Mildred  Greene,  Mitchell; 
Southwestern:  Mrs.  Louise  0.  Leikirk, 
Mecklenburg,  and  ^r . G.  G.  Reynolds, 
Richmond;  Northeastern;  Miss  Iris  Flythe, 
Northampton,  and  Mr.  A.  h.  Outlaw,  Pas- 
quotank; Southeastern:  Mr.  E.  L.  Hauser, 
Cumberland,  and  Mrs.  Kate  S.  McLeod, 
Robeson;  Central:  Mr.  J.  D.  Pegram,  Lee, 
and  Mrs.  C.  K.  Stroud,  Chatham. 


Mrs.  . T.  Dost,  State  welfare  commis- 
sioner, has  been  named  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Council  of  state 
Public  Assistance  and  Welfare  Administra- 
tors . 


THIS  IS  A CHRISTMAS  STORY  OF  A 

"FINE  . SFTRIT"  BEING  REWARDED 

Who  says  there  ain't  no  Santa ‘Claus? 

A recent  Associated  Press  dispatch 
told  of  a former  North  Carolina  recipient 
of  a public  assistance  grant  who  moved 
to  Idaho  and  requested  discontinuance  of 
his  payments  because  he  was  no  longer  in 
need  of  them. 

Result  was  a request  from  a Fairfield, 
Idaho  woman  for  the  address  in  that  state 
of  the  man  who  had  taken  such  an  unusual 
attitude  toward  government  aid. 

"I  thought  I would  like  to  send  him 
some  sort  of  gift  in  appreciation  of  such 
a fine  spirit.  It  makes  one  renew  his 
faith  in  mankind  to  hear  such  a story. 

I want  him  to  know  how  much  that  little 
news  item  impressed  me  and  to  show  him 
some  tangible  bit  of  appreciation  for  a 
rare  spirit.  I should  like  to  find  him 
by  Christmas." 

always  one  to  help  along  the  Yuletide 
spirit.  Public  Assistance  Director  Nathan 
K.  Yelton,  put  the  two  Idahoans  in  touch 
with  each  other  and  wished  them  both 
"Merry  Chr i s tmas " . 

MORE  THAN  HALF  AS  MUCH  SURPLUS  FOOD 
DISTRIBUTED  IN  OCTOBER  OF  THIS  YEAR 
THAR  IN  ALI  OF  CALENDAR  YEAR  1939 

Relief  families  in  North  Carolina  re- 
ceived more  than  half  as  much  surplus 
food  supplies  during  October,  1940  than 
were  distributed  in  all  12  months  of 
1939,  according  to  A.  E.  Langston,  State 
director  of  commodity  distribution. 

October  shipments  of  commodities  from 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
amounted  to  229  carloads  weighing  approx- 
imately 7,500,000  pounds  sent  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  'Wel- 
fare for  transhipment  to  the  counties. 

A total  of  6,756,351  pounds  valued  at  a 
retail  price  of  .,413,841  was  distributed 
out  of  the  month's  total  receipts, 

Langston  said,  which  gave  each  county 
an  average  of  67,563  pounds  worth  .,>4,138 . 

School  lunch  rooms  received  1,069,075 
pounds  cut  of  the  more  than  six  and  three- 
quarter  million  October  distribution  to 
assist  them  in  serving  free  lunches  to 
needy  and  undernourished  graded  school 
pupils.  Lunch  room  commodities  were 
valued  at  $75,776.  , 
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